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CHAPTER I. 



1 HiRTr years ago there stood, under the Shelter of 
the highest line of the Braid-hills, a cluster of cottages^ 
remarkahle for thMr romantic, yet homely heauty. A 
few intermingled sycamore and horse-chesnut trees ris-. 
ing in the midst' ot them, and seeming to helong to all 
alike, connected these lowly dwellings in one spirit of 
contentment and peace; so that they lo^ed as if inha- 
bited by a few families bound together by the ties of 
blood, and following the same quiet and retired occu- 
pation. Each had its own small garden in front, in- 
closed by its helwthom and sweetbriar hed^e, andl, 
humming cheerfully with its own hire of bees. Be- 
hind the hamlet was an old pasturage, not wholly clear- 
ed of furze, fern, and broom, and shaded by a wood 
on the hill-side, in whose thick covert the blackbirds, 
and linnets built their nests, and where they were, 
heard singing, from a great distance, in. the calm of the \ 
morning or evening sunlight. The rich cultivation that 
belongs to the neighbourhood of a large city came'close 
up to the pastoral bounds of this almost suburban vil- 
UfCi — and was stoptin its progress only by the nature 
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of the ground, which, full of little dells or glens, guard- 
ed the green domain from alteration or decay. 

Thus heautiful within itself, Braehead had also a 
command over a wide range of hearty. Between it 
and the city were many ancient and venerahle groves, 
over which the Castie-rock lifted its hattlements; 
while the long high pile of buildings terminated against 
tha line of the rural Calton-hill and the magnificeDt 
ridfl^ of Ihe Salisbury Craigs. In front a thousand 
in<flBres of variegated vendure stretched down to the 
dazSttng Frith ; and far off, to the west, were the great 
Highland mountains. 

Little senaiMj^perBapg, were the simple dwellers 
in Braehead flySe pleasures which such scenes in- 
spire ; for the/Wfie the children of labour and poverty ; 
yet Nature wastes not her power in vain^ and no 
doubt it mingles unconsciously with the happiness of 
every human heart. The rising and setting sun, as its 
light burnishes the .cottage window, does more tffan 
merely awaken to toil, or give a welcome summons to 
rest— and in a cpuntry iil^ Scotland, where thought- 
ful intelligence has Jong been the character of lowly 
life, it is not io be supposed that even the pooi^flt aad 
most ignorant are' ever wholly indifferent to the wcm- 
deiful works of God. 

'In this hamldt lived the family pf^ Walter Lyndsay, 
the narrative fit whose Jbrtunes^ nu|y perhaps not be 
unaffeciing to those ;>vho feel a deep interest in eve^ 
exhibition, however, b^ble, of the jc^ys and sorrows, 
the strength and ^e wie^ikness of the hqman heart. 

Walter Lyndsay wfa^ the son of a man of education 
and talent, who had followed the hard and ill^equiied 
profession of a surgeon in a small country parish, and 
had died, of a rapid malady, in the prince of life. — 
The boy liad been apprenticed to a printer in Edin- 
burgh, a friend of his father^s, and having excellent 
talents he h^d been appointed foreman only a few 
weeks before the death of him whose last fnoments 
were. made happy by thoi^hts of his only, son's good 
conduct and prosperity. As his wife and that son were 
Thatching by the 'bed-^side. the. approach of the fatal 
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l^ouF, tha dying man asked Walter to read to him die. 
nineteenth chapter of St. John. As the youtfi's. falter- 
ing voice bad finished the tWi^ntynsixth and twenty-* 
seventh verses, his father asked him to cepeat theoHr- 
anditWas done. 

^' When Jesus, therefore, saw his mothec and the 
disciple standing by whom he loved, he saith unto hi» 
mother, Woman^ behold thy son! 

^^ Then saiHi he to the disciple, Behold thy mother], 
and from/diat hour, that dis<^ple took her unta his own 
home.?*^ 

At these words, his' &ther folded hi4 hands t^etii«r 
across his breast,, and ths^t was the last pecc^eptible mo- 
tion.. His mfe saw she was a widow — and llD^ked al- 
temately towards the bed that now bore her biisband'a 
corpse, and her only son with, the Bible yet unclosed 
upon his knees.. There was no shriek in that sifent 
room^ — only a few sobs and some natural teaHS. This 
widow did not belong to a faint-heaeted and repining 
race. Her fore^sdhers bad^ been, servants of God in 
tribulation and aitiguish,''— and she < had sw€irved not 
from their pure and high faith, in thermid»tof her own 
many ajQiictions^ Sthe went soleipnly up to the clay, . 
and kissed ence and again the same ^dead^ sipile^t— and 
from that hour thought of her husb^nd%s soul in hea^ 
van, not of -the mortal, weeds wb^db it faa^d dropt to 
d^cay. .\, 

Adai^ Lyndsay died'pQi^r ;. and' after his' small debts 
and the expences of his decent funeral had been paid, it 
appeared that nothing remained tp his widow. They 
had brought up respectably several children, who had 
all died in the bloon^ of youths except Walter, and 
their slender means had also been dimioished by varir 
ous unforeseen misfortunes. Walter^s kind heart was 
glad within him, when he saw his mother perfectly re- 
signed in her ut^r destitation, and so ^d the widow's 
heart sing for joy, when her ^n 10^ her, that during 
his lifetime she should nev^r w<aEi(t, but ^usti come and 
sit at her wheel, peacefully and cheerfully, by his own 
fire-side. She felt it was a puree' and. deep happiness 
prepared by Nature .for her soul to. be supported, in. 
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h^ Mi iig«, by the don whom akne Ood had spar^if 
o«l of all her fair ileck ; and iHien, on that ni^t of 
h^'wldowhoad, sh^ faielt down in solitary pnijer, dhe 
Ueased God for ihM ^Kghtfiii and holy def»endenoe, in 
which she was thenceforth to rely on her fir9t4iom. 

A few days after the Ibneral, Walter Lyndsay went 
to inquire for the headth t^'CQIbert Craigr) <me of his 
father's best friends, #ho had been taken ill in the 
ehorch-yard dnrin^ the fmeral, and led away before 
the sods had - been sikiooAied^lown ot^r die ^rave. Wal- 
ter met the daughter of the old man at the door, and 
there was no need' of words to teU him that ^e was an 
orphan. Alice Craig had, from childhood, been so^m- 
timate with the iaraily of the Lyndsays, thait she consi- 
dered Walter qidte in the light of a biother. S^ now 
wept^ednsly, and wonld not be comforted. After an 
hoar past in the dim and desolate honse, poor Alice said 
to Inm, — ** Oh ! Walter, I know not what is to become 
of me ; I have no relations bat my nncie, and he, you 
know, does not like ns. 1^11 yon speak to your mo- 
ther-before yotf go back to Edinburgh, and prerail on 
her to let me lo^e with her as a servant? I will be 
carefdi of her and'her's; and wiil work late and early 
foi* "my bread. My fsther wept; — yes, forgetfol of 
liimsetf, he w^^,"^ d' little before he died, for my sake. 
He prayed that your mother would be kind to me, — 
and made me promise that i would live with her, if 
she would take me, as a servant" 

Walter looked at Alice as she uttered these hum- 
ble words with a pale face and anxious eyes, and he 
thought on the strict friendship there had so loi^ been 
between thei^ dead fathers. He remembered seeing 
Gilbert's careworn ctftmtenanoe at the • funeral, over- 
shadowed with sorrow, and touched, although he then 
knew it not, with the' first syitaptoms of a mortal sick- 
ness. ** Your* father, Alice^ fot his de^ith at my father^s 
funeral." Her sobs were not yet suppressed, — and 
her sweet face was 'tfhenched in tears. Walter, after 
a defep pause, went up to her, and gently Idssing her 
cheek, said, — " Yes, Alite, you shall live with my mo- 
ther ; but not as a servant. ' God bless you— I will go i 
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to my motker, ^d send her to you. The widow will 
bring comfort to the orphafi.'' 

It was at that hoar Walter Lyiidsay resolved to make*^ 
A)i€e Craig hi«i wife. She, in4ier amplicity, loved' 
no one else^ aiid'(Md n^t thiiik she had so I«ved even 
him ; »o, after ft few months, they were married^— and 
Walter took Ids wife and mother with him to Edin« 
burgli. ^^Riey had all heen bom in the country, and 
its Images Were «iiently gathered roand their hearts; 
not to l^ dissever^ without a painM regret. Walter's 
business kept him all day in the city — but his humble 
dwelling wals now as much in the country as his fa- 
ther's house at Briaiy-bank-^-^and, under the united 
e«dre of his wife and mother, it soon became by far the 
prettieiP; of all the pretty cottages of Braehead. 

Walter was but a poor man, but he was able to 
support his wife and mother comfortably and credit- 
ably—and in that he was rich to his heart's desire. 
They could sit at a frugal board — ^they could attend 
Divine service decently clad — they had even where- 
withal sometimes to relieve the wants of others — poor 
neighhourS fallen into decay— or the passing be^ar, 
wayworn^ famished, and houseless, and perhaps not 
less an object of human charity, because brought thus 
miserably low by his own follies, vices^ or crimes. 



CHAPTER 11. 



In this same Cottage they had now lived nearly sixr 
teen j^ears, with various fluctuations of fortune in their 
humble existence, but always rather above than beloW 
the world. They had married very yiouhg — and were 
both yet in the priine of life, now Uiat their four child- 
ren were fast growing up by their side. Margaret, the 
eldest, had seen her fifteenth birth-day, Laurence was 
a year younger, Esther eleven, and Marion ten years 
old. 
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Laurence, who had worked with his father, was a fine' 
lively hold lad, full of fun and. frolic, and liable to be 
carried way into idle and dangerous adventures, by 
very slight temptatiLons. Yet he was a kind brother, 
and wished always to be a duti£il son ; so that, not- 
withstanding his frequent failingps, he had been the life 
and soul of the house,, whieh never looked like itself 
when he chanced to be absent But his heart lay to- 
wards a sea-lite, so he allowed himself to fitll into the 
way of the press^ang,^ and sailed in a fdgate to the 
West Indies. 

Esther was blind, having lost her ey«s ht the small- 
pox. ^That disease had sadly marred her beauty^ and 
all the neighbours seemed at first to grieve for its loss,, 
alm^ as much as that of the child's sight, for she had 
been lingularlyiair, and they all said ^at ^^ there never 
had been such bonny blue een, as those that were now 
wj^ljie in their sockets.'' But, although 'her beauty 
was g'bne, something even more sweet and endearing 
had taking its^ place upon her countenance. An exr 
pression of constant contentment — a faint smile, rarely 
overclouded, was on her cheeks and about her lips ; 
and her voice was the sweetest ever heard. She never 
listened to any tune but she remembered it ; and, be- 
fore she was nine years old, she could sing all the old 
Scottish airs, many of them in a way of her own, than 
which nothing could be more pathetic. She was skil- 
ful even in needle-work— and in a few lessons from 
an ingenious blind man acquired the, art of delicately 
plaitin|^ almost every ornamental article that could be 
framed of straw. Ajod thus did the blind child con- 
tribute her mite to the support of her parents' house. 

Marion had suffered a still severer afiQiction. From- 




thing had touched her brain in the mystery 
dreaming disease, and it was plain to all that she ne- 
ver, in this world, would be t^ same child as before.. 
But there was nothing painful or repulsive about the 
altered creature ; on the contrary, to a stranger she 
seemed more than commonly pretty and engaging, an(^ 
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it was not till she spoke that her /condition appear- 
ed. She had been a gay and f ntellif ent ^rl before the 
fever; her forehead waa open and smooth, as if full of 
sense and feeiiag ; and her features, fmchanged, were 
still fine beneath the vacant and bewildered expression 
that 90 mournfiilly passed along their beantj. Her 
parents. neyer peroutted her to stray many steps out 
of their sight ; hut she seemed generally to be happy, 
out or in doors. Her silence often had with it a me- 
lanchdy lobk, hut it might be the appearance and not 
the reality of grief, for immediately on being spoken 
to, she came oi|t of these dim moods with a careless 
smile, and wa& made happy in a moment with any trifle 
— a fiower, or an Bisect, or any creature that moved 
before her in life. WeU, indeed, might she be called 
by a wQrd, tenderly and pitifully applied to those sa 
ailicted, an '^ Innocent ;" yet now and then she made 
use of words^, especially in her prayers, that>vseemed 
in the darkness cmd. coi^^en of her few erring 
thoughts to give intimations of something not to be 
explained'^-^omething beyond the reach of her weak 
and bewildered reason. A dear light at times broke 
in transitory •stFeaks over the twilight of her spirit — 
so that, in ihe profound meaning of that scriptvcral ex- 
presfiioo, her pamifts ielt ^at^ her UI& was hidden 
with God." 

In iuch « fim^ly, >AloBg with much joy, there must 
often have been ibuch serrow^^-when Uttle Either lost* 
her eyeft— <md w4ieo poor MaHon crtoae out of the -fe- 
ver with «m >aitet«d mind — and on UKamy many other 
occadmM be»des of unavoidable tdal. But, altiiough 
disease had of^n entered the house, death had passed 
I7, IE& if relenting or awed by ^e power of their pray- 
ers ; zad tl^ blind white eyes of Esther, and the wan- 
dering wor^ of Marion made these children objects 
of deeper and tenderer love, and, perhaps, even g( a 
more soul-«earehii^ happiness. 
* But even although far greater afflictions had befall- 
en tMs fsffiaily, they might have been patiently and un- 
repiniogly borne by the parents, for the sake ^ one 
Messing alone, bestowed upon them in the eldest 
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daughter, Mai^aret Even her own mother, akhovgB 
to a deeply ^eligioas heart like hers, and one also filled 
with all maternal solicitude, heauty seemed in a child 
a possession rather fitted to awaken fear than pride, 
sorrow than joy— even she could not look upon Mar- 
garet Lyndsay without blessing her fair face and her 
pleasant form. And her blind sister used to say, ^Mar- 
garet, I am sure, is the bonniest lassie in a' the town', 
for her voice is the saftest amang them aS and when 
I am falling asleep in her arms at night, hfer breath is 
as sweet as that o^ the violets that the gardener frae the 
Castle brings, when he comes for my 'basjjets." She was 
good, beautiful, and happy — now that youth was dawn- 
ing upon her ; ,and afler all the trials she aditerwards 
went through, the same thing might have been said of 
her with equal truth ; for that union was not then im- 
paired, when the silver had mixed with the bright au- 
burn of her hair, and when the joyful lustre of her ha- 
zel eyes |had been dimmed by perpetual weeping of 
solitary and hopeless tears. 

Walter's motber was still alive — now an old infirm 
woman, upwards of threescore and ten. She was as 
acute in her mind as ever, and as warm in her heart ; 
but a palsy had stricken her some years before, and 
she had ever since been uuaUe to walk. Dressed in 
a manner rather above, but yet most becoming her 
present very humble lot, she sat in her arm-chair by 
the fire-side, and, with her trembling withered hands, 
and head that was slightly shaken by the effects of the 
malady, employed herself in knitting, or in reading 
her Bible, or the various histories of Scotland's Reli- 
gious Martyrs. The native ease and even dignity of 
ber manner, accompanied by the power of a strong 
understanding not uncultivated, and the impressive 
sanctity of old age, would have been seen to advan- 
tage in a much higher ran)( of life. Her furrowed 
&ce, her tremulous hand, and her> grey-haired head, 
moving in somewhat melancholy guise, wholly ob- 
scured any symptoms of lowly birth or demeanour,, 
and rendered her such a lady-like matron as oneWght 
have expected to see in the hereditary house of sQipe 
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ancient family. She belonged to a race that had sworn 
and died for the Covenant ; and with her religion was 
a strong and steady light, in which all her thoughts lay 
like outward objects distinctly defined below the sun- 
shine. She was not religious only at the hour of morn- 
ing and evening prayer, and in the house of God, when 
she had strengt^h to go there ; but at all times God was 
present with her, and her life was happy in the solemn 
expectation of death. Her grandchildren eflen stood 
round her knees with mingled affection, wonder, and 
awe, when she was relating to them true tales of the 
martyrs — here, beautiful Margaret, with her head glit- 
tering like a star befoi'e the old woman's faded eye- 
sight — there, the blind Esther, sitting with her face 
fixed on the speaker, a& if every feature gazed — and 
there too, peiiiaps, that other harmless thing at times 
shedding tears, it knew not why, that were suddenly 
dried up again in smiles whose causeless and unintelli-* 
gible lustre was even still more affecting. 

Such was the Family of the Lyndsays at Braehead, 
where they had lived nearly sixteen years, but which 
they were destined soon to leave in sorrow— *and for 
ever. 



CHAPTER III. 



There had been for several years a deeper cause of 
heartfelt misery in this family than the ordinary course 
of Nature bringing inevitable distresses ; and the time 
was at hand when the cup of their griefs was to be 
filled to the overflowing brim. Walter Lyndsay had 
truly loved Alice Craig when he married her ; and 
however much his conduct now belied him^ he loved 
her still with al^nder and troubled affection. But he 
was not a man of firm and fixed principles, and espe- 
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cially he had been loDg wavering in hiB reUgions be- 
lief. He had met with maay cterer men in has own 
trade who were Free-Thinkerd, and be bad gra^hmlly 
suffered deistical opinions to enter his .mind, till they 
had destroyed his very capacity of £uth^ and left him 
an UnbelieTer, very ignorant, and even awaise of his 
ignorance, yet unwilling and UB2d>le to cetom to ihe 
Christian creed. 

After tl4s change had taken place in the character 
of his mind, his feelings ti^wards hi& old pious mo^er, 
which had formerly been those almost of reverence, 
underwent a painful reversal, and he now regarded 
her as under the power of a delusive sod savage bi- ' 
gotry/ A sort of augpry and scornful pity towards 
her sometimes forced its way into his hcai-t, especially 
when with thki maternal authority which he once had 
cheerfully obeyed w.ithout an effort, she rebuk«d him 
for any slight symptom of indifference or derision. 
In her presence he felt, £qt the most port, the inde- 
structible power of her original andlcwOt^ character; 
but when relieved from that habitual bondage^ his 
mind was free to wander, through the dim mazes of 
scepticism; and then the remembrance of her most 
peculiar tenets and doctrines, and of her stern approba- 
tion of many terrible and questionable deeds, strength- 
ened his doubts of the truth of the Christian system 
•itself, with which in her soul these were all identihed. 
The austerity of his mother's religious faith seemed 
to him to increase, as merely human feelings fell away 
from her aged spirit ; and, in that uncertain and un- 
happy temper, he received with sourness and dissatis- 
faction "^"her most earnest and solemn warnipgs, and 
beseechings, and advices — all of which, in another 
frame of nrindj would have seemed to him whatcthey 
were, most truly touching, and even sublime, in a mo- 
ther within the shadow of death passionately eager of 
her son's salvation. > ^ • • 

His feelings towards, his wife weMteltogetber dif- 
ferent. ^ She was a meek, mild, quiet, sHU^heaffted wo- 
man, free from all selfishness, and from the sudden powei 
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of any strong passion. She had seen, long before his 
mother, her husband^s changing heart, and had striven 
to win it back by unupbraiding tenderness and by un- 
obstrusiye tears. She did not represent her own griefs ' 
— ^aot even the situation of . their family, in soin6 re- 
spects so melandioly and helpless — as reasons to in- 
duce her hjisband not to qqestien the faith in which he 
had been bom, and had so long lived in happiness. But 
she spoke , of the New Testament itself, and of the 
character of our baviour. On such a subject, inno- 
cence, purity^ and submissive serenity of soul were 
eloquent indeed; an.d sometimes, even at midnight, 
when his disconsolate wife heseeched him to think on 
all these holy things in the same . spirit he had once 
done, he took her kindly to his bolbm, and bade God 
bless her — but, although with an affectionate, not with 
a religious heart. Her own calm iand gentle faith in 
Divine revelation was as^ indestructible as that of that 
animated, eager,' and impassioned old Saint kindling 
over the persecutions of her ancestors who had fear- 
ed not to bathe their hands in blood, and to repel with 
avenging steel the muiderer and oppressor. But when 
she saw, day after day, that her husband^s heart was 
alike proof against his mother^s denunciations and her 
own meek entreaties, she sank into a deep and settled 
melanchoty, and had all the appearance, of a person 
fast fading away in a consumption. ^ 

There was no diminution of a wife's perfect love in 
this almost broken-hearted creature ; nay, a sense of 
her husband's miserable state of soul made him far 
far dearer than ever, for a sacred terror, at times al- 
most reaching distraction, was now rarely absent from 
her mind, and all the passages in Scripture foreboding 
evil to such as shut their eyes upon the light crowded 
upon her memory, and engraved themselves there in 
spite of her will. When the heart is miserable on ac- 
count of a dearly beloved object, the face oftdn seems 
as if revolted anectibn were the cause of its gloom. 
Walter began^lently to himself to accuse his wife of 
unkindness, ana when at last he so reproached her, the 
agony x>f her soul was such that she uttered not a single 
2 
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word, but sought to hide her unhappy face for a while 
from his angry eyes. Day by day, change slight and 
imperceptible was taking place in an intercourse, that, 
for so many years, had been one of uninterrupted cor- 
diality, tenderness, and. trust \ and Alice felt at kst, 
that along with his religion h»d gone mucp of his love, 
and that she,, the bride of his youth, and the mother of 
his children, did not, as before, wholly and happily pos- 
sess his heart. 

She had but too good reason so to think ; yet Walter 
had hitherto seldom been absolutely unkind,-:-neYer 
, brutal ; and he oAen threw so much gentleness into his 
demeanour towards her, as if repenting of his aliena- 
tion, that poor Alice^ at such moments, felt her heart 
sicken with the very joy of hope. * But those bursts of 
tenderness came from a soul whose feelings were chang- 
ed, although its conscience, as it severely knew, still 
remained the same. Their prayers were not now 
said together on bended knees, — or seldom so; the 
Sabbath-day came not now with healing under its wings, 
to lead them arm in hand with their children to the 
House of God, — whatever their thoughts were, never 
were their words of a future life, for Alice feared to 
speak now to her husband of that which hiid formerly 
stolen upon their hearts in hours both of joy and afflic- 
tion. There was no communion of their souls now, — 
for his was shut up in the consciousness of change, and 
hers in that of love unchangeable, but, alas ! now near- 
ly hopeless of him for whose sake would she gladly 
have walked straight forward unto the death. 

Perhaps there is a diseased pleasure in the troubled 
emotion of guilt that keeps the falling spirit so closely 
attached to it that it loses the power of a pure and 
reasonable happiness, and then adheres sullenly or 
fiercely to the error of its ways, although it knows they 
lead to infamy and death. It may have boen so with 
this infatuated man. He loved his wife and his child- 
ren, — if not as he once loved them?^ — ^yet better than 
all other objects on this earth. He c((iU not lose the 
memory of so many smiles, tears, joys, griefe^ teiMier 
words, and warrti sighs of blameless delight, for so 
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i»aiiy long years. He remembered them all too too well, 
when foolishly and wickedly absenting himself from 
Braeheadw Yet still their ^power to recal him from de- 
struction was dead and gone. It was gone never to re* 
turn, till, at the approach of that awful hour,' when all 
the old sacred emotions of the soul, which guilt may 
have driyen away from heir sanctuary, will once 
more, and for the last'time appear, either to confound 
or to console, and when all low, foul, and earthly 
thoughts will moulder away into the damp and dark- 
ness of the graye« \ ,. 

Walter Lyndsay was not only a reformer in religioOi 
but also in politics, and he had for some time been one 
of the Friends of the people. It was now a dark day 
oyer all Europe. Anarchy had taken the place of 
despotism, and atheism trampled down superstition. 
The same thick and sullen atmosphere which preceded 
that dire earthquake in France, was spreading over 
this country. — The poor caught the moral contagion, 
and there were thousands and tens of thousands that, 
in the sudden blindness of Ihat frenzy, began to 
mock at Christianity and its blessed symbol, — the 
Cross. Paine, a name doomed to everlasting infamy, 
undertook to extinguish religion }n the hearts and on 
the hearths of the poor, and the writings of the igno- 
rant blasphemer were now read at Scottish ingles instead 
of the '^ Big ha-Bibie, ance their father's pride." Wal- 
ter Lyndsay brought to Braehead a copy of the Age of 
Eeason. 

For some month's the health of the grandmother had 
rapidly declined, and she had requested to be allowed 
to remain always in her small bed-room. So the old 
arm-chair, in which the famous Mr. Renwick had once 
sat in her grandfather's house, was removed from the 
place it had occupied for so msfny happy years, and the 
dying woman wished to be left'much alone. Her eyes 
were now almodt dark,— but her hearing was little im- 
paired, «nd duly morning and evening, Margaret Lynd- 
0ay sat by tbn bedside, and read to her some chapters 
oz the Bible. Bed-ridden and blind, she knew not that 
her son had concealed b^low his roof a book that derided 
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the sufferings of our Saviour on the Crosi. She W88l 
spared that pang, although another more deadly, hut 
less hideous, was in prepamtion for her. The reck- 
less Unbeliever yet so far respected his mother^s grey 
hairs, that he left her on her death-bed to her Bible 
read by Margaret's sweet voice, which, however, he 
durst not more than once trust himself to hear. That, 
too, was accidentally, — and the divine words, repeated 
by such a voice, and with such a face, in the ear of a 
dying Christian, — (his own mother and his own daugh- 
ter,)---so penetrated and stabbed his soul,' that, in the 
bitter agony of the moment, he wished that he were 
dead, or never had been bom? 

As for his wife, she felt too surely that her power 
over his mind was now gone. She had been told, 
either in malice or pity, by an anonymous friend, 
that her husband's affection had, for some time, been 
bestowed on a worthless and guilty object; and there 
was often so wild and angry a trouble in his heart, 
that she believed that^ such indeed was his guilt. One 
' night in a miserable and convulsive dream, he moan- 
ed out.a woman's name, which she had never heard 
before ; and there seemed to be affection in the un- 
happy voice of his dream. She removed not he? arm 
from around his neck,— but she knew, in her cold and 
heavy heart, that other arms than hers were now dear- 
er there, and from that hour she felt her wretchedness 
hopeless and complete. She strove to banish the be- 
lief, but it returned with the same sickening certainty ; 
and- Alice half upbraided herself with the selfishness 
of that virtuous love, that made her weep more rueful 
tears over her husband's infidelity to herself, than even 
over his disbelief in Him who died to save sinners. - 

It was not now the same house. Blind Esther sat 
at her work as usual, but her singing voice was now 
mute. AH those beaiuiful hymns and anthems, and 
all the old Scottish airs, in which love and religioa 
seem to blend together, and the grateful heart wor- 
ships God in the same strains by which it expresses 
the constancy and the truth of its human affections,-— 
all now were silent. Even poor Marion sat still in a 
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comer, and without her smiles, as if dim fears had 
found out so^me latent feeling in her heart, and struck her 
few words dumh. Yet it^was not always thus. Wal- 
ter Lyndsay sometimes yet passed whole evenings at 
home, which, hut for the rememhrance of the past, 
might have heen almost thought happy. Then with a 
heart true in some of its strings to the sweet sounds of 
oUier days, he would sometimes lay his hand on 
Esther's head, and ask her for '' an auld s^ng,'' which 
she, too too happy to hear again the kind request, 
would warble forth in a voice quivering with delighted 
filial affection. ' ' 

But what would have become of the whole &mily, 
if it bad not been for" Margaret Lyqdsay ? A few 
month's ago, and she was a ga^ joyous creature, borne 
about like a butterfly by every breeze, as if happiness 
were her employment, and all life one long su&imer. 
But on a sudden, and without regret or sorrow, or one 
repining thought, she saw into, the nature of her own 
condition, and also in some degree into her mother's 
melancholy ; and then her former thoughtless joy 
seemed to be wickedness and cruelty towards her dear 
mother, while her whole bliss lay in all the tender, 
and most incessant offices of filial love. To see her 
mother recover her health and happiness, and her 
father in all respects the same as before, fras now 
the sole single passion of her heart, by day and by 
night. In the enthusiasm of her y^ung and innocent 
heart, that as yet knew not the power either of guilt 
or of misery, she feared not that in a little time her 
parents would be as well as ever ; and often, in the 
strong delusion of her yearning love, she smiled, and 
danced, and sang for a tew moments, as if there had 
already been a perfect reconcile me"at of aU jarring and 
unhappy things. In one of • those moments, she flew 
to a shelf where Paine'sbook was lying, "into which she 
had once looked with disgust and terror, and ever af- 
terwards thought of it as a loathsome toad, or stinging 
serpent that had crawled into the/llpuse,— and press- 
ing it down into the red embers, left it to be consumed 
to ashes. She soon recovered to a fear of her father's 
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aager; but she felt that she had utterly destroyed 
dut of existence something hideous and hateful, and 
that fear was of short duration. On her father's re- 
turn home that evening, she told him gently what she 
had done ; and although he frowned fiercely, yet in a 
few minutes he called her to him on some s\lghi ex- 
cuse, and kissed her brow.. For Mai^ret was not yet 
sixteen years of age, and beautiful as an angel; and, 
lost man as he was, he rejoiced that his beloved daugh- 
ter shuddered at the wretch who denied his Savipur 
and his God. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The family of Walter Lyndsay had never been rich^ 
and hitherto at the end of a year all had .been blithe , 
and happy, if not one single small debt remained un- 
paid. Health and industry were their whole stock, 
and hitherto it had always yielded competence and 
comfoi-t. The children had been taught to read by 
their ^pindmother, and Walter himseirhad in the 
evenings instructed those who could be so instructed in 
writing and accounts. That was their simple cheap 
education. Margaret and Esther had, for several years, 
bought and made their own plain garments, and there 
never had been any thing but decent and thoughtful 
thrift in that calm household. But for some months 
past, there had been a diminution, not only ia .those 
little comforts which cheer the life of poverty, but 
even in the necessaries of. life. Walter had at last ir- 
reconcileably c^uarrelled with his employer, his father's 
friend ; and his earnings were now scanty and irregu- 
lar. No one in the house complained, nor with young 
or old was there 4b single dissatisfied or sullen look. 
The oatmeal chest had never yet be^n quite empty, 
axxd they could still pay for their weekly allowance of ' 
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milk. • With that they were satisfied, and thus were 
able to preserve to the old woman in her last days 
those comforts which old age requires, but which, had 
she suspected the worst, that high-souled matron would 
have put away from her in disdain, and not even have 
allowed a fire to be lighted to warm her palsied limbs. 

Alice was not without a becoming pride ; and pdse- 
rably poor and poorer as they now were each suc- 
ceeding day, none of the neighbours .had any reason 
to think, from what they saw, that the family was in 
want. Some few articles of apparel, that she had 
worn in better days, were sold to buy bread ; but the 
white gown in which she was marriied she laid care- 
fully aside, and every thing she had worn on that too 
happy day. Whatever Walter had given her, when 
their, hearts were undissevered, seemed now sacred to 
her soul in its deep distress ; and she would almost 
have thought it her duty to keep all such things, everl 
if she and her children had been dying of hunger. 
It was not much that they could do for thetttselves. 
Margaret had the constant tendance of her grand- 
mother, who might die alone, if left for an hour. Es- 
ther, although always busy, could not always dispose of 
her work ; and the mother, broken-hearted and fi^eble, 
did what she could with her needle, but often earned 
only a few pence in a whole day. * Yet not the less 
gratefully did they say grace before and after meals ; 
and when the Lord's Prayer was repeated, they felt 
the forte of that request, and most humbly did they 
breathe it, " Give us this day our daily bread !" 

In this state of things, one day Alice received a let- 
ter from her husband, which she read, and then sat 
dowiMi a stumor like a swoon. In it he informed her, 
•' that he had been imprisoned on a chai^e^ of High 
Treason by a timid and tyrannical Government, but 
that, if executed, he should lose* his head in a just 
cause." Each tvord which he had chosen contained 
to his wife's ear the most horrid meanings ; and in the 
swift thoughts of fear, she already'saw a scaffold red 
with his #fe-blox)d. . The tugging palpitation of her 
heart soon ceased in an icy coldness, and Mai^aret 
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•upported hep to her bed. The terrified 'girl o|iened 
the little window, and the rich odours of t^e honey- 
flockie and mora-roses in a* momeut filled the room. 
Her mother soon revived, but for several days was 
unable to rise, 8o utterly had the sudden shock dashed 
her little remaining strength. She informed Margaret 
and Esther too of their father^s situation, but it was to 
be concealed from her mother, as they all knew it 
would Idll her at once. 

Margaret Lyndsay.went of her own accord, and 
knocked at the prison-door. ' The jailor at first looked 
at her with callous indifference, but when she told her 
name, and that she had come to see her father, he 
took her in without speaking, and shut the heavy gate. 
Mai^aret heard neither the hinge nor the bolt ; she 
beheld nothing di8tinctly,-M>nly steep stairs, mouldy 
walls, and sm^ grated windows, as if she saw them 
not — till the jailor, whom she closely followed, stopt 
short at a cell, and in a moment she was on her father's 
breast. 

Walter Lyndsay was not prepared for this ; and his 
soul, wliich a few minutes befcfre had been sullen, and 
irritated, and inflamed, suddenly nusgave him, and he 
clasped hi^ Margaret to his bosom, and kissed, not 
without tesirs, her white open forehead, and the sofV 
ness of her neck. * " Oh ! father — that dreadful letter ^ 
'. — ^but it is not, cannot be true — you never were guilty,/ 
I am sure, of any crime that deserved death, — and you 
will soon be let out of prison, - and then,— O father- 
father— rsurely you will come back ta Braehead every 
evening, and never leave us any more.'' 

In a few minutes, Walter Lyndsay, half ashamed of 
his emotions, relieved himself from his tlaught^, and 
beckoned her to sit down on the edge of his iron-bed- 
stead, which sh€f did in silence ; for she now saw a 
well-dressed man in the cell, whom she had not before 
observed, looking on her with eyes of tenderness and 
compassion. She wiped away her tears, and said, with 
a faint smile, in answer to her father^s question, that 
all at Braehead were supporting themselves wonder- 
fully, and that her mother would soon be better, when 
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she was told how well he. was looking, and that he 
was not airaid. ^' She does not know I am here, of 
she would haye tried to risQ up and come with me, 
for she is not very ill^ only weak." The prisoner 
spoke tenderly, hut shortly, ahout his wife ; for there 
was a confusion of upbraiding and remorseful thoughts 
in his soul. It was not, however, possible for him to 
withstand the glad and sparkling beauty of his belov- 
ed daughter, as her young buoyant heart, cheered by 
the sight and presence of her father, even although it 
was in prison, sent up the flushings of filial affection 
and hope over all her sweet countenance, and bright- 
ened her tears with the frequently recurring light of 
uncontrollable smiles. There was nothing like des- 
pondency in her father's face ; and the tone of his 
voice was Ann and mifaltering. Just before her de- 
parture, she went close up to him, whispered some- 
thing into his ear, and. put her hand into his breast. 
He started at that whisper, and then holding in his 
hand the guinea she had given him by stealth, said, 
"No, my good child^ let those who imprisoned me 
support me ;" and Margaret saw from his frown, that 
she must not hope to enjoy the bliss of her filial cha- 
nty. 

it was, however, great relief to have seen her fa- 
ther ; and she felt assured from the extreme tenderness 
with which he had received her unexpected embrace, 
that she was still his " dear Margaret." Without any 
real cause for comfort, she still felt comforted ; and was 
descending the steep winding street that led from the 
prison towards Braehead, when a touch fell upon her 
shoulder, and there was the gentleman whom she saw 
in her father's cell. He took her a£fl^ctionately by. 
the hand — and then said that he would accompany her 
into the country. 

Margaret felt, as they walked along, as if God had 
sent to her an angel from heaven. The stranger tol3 
her not to allow themselves at Braehead to be too mi- 
serable about their father, for that the charge against 
him could not be substantiated — that most probably he 
would not be tried at all ; but if tried^ certainly acv 
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quitted This was enough for Margaret. She Bever 
dreant of doabting one word this benevoleat persoo 
said ; and, as the svn i^one out as ^ey passed throng 
ihe beautifal elm groves of the Meadows, attd across 
' the smooth verdure of Bumtsfield Links, ^e felt hap* 
pier than she had ever done before sh6 bad knovii 
snch grief and sach terror. Poverty— disgrace — mise- 
ry — idl that could- happen in this world were as no* 
^ng, unworthy of one single fear, since she now be- 
lieved that her father^ life was not in jeopardy. 

The stranger offered kindly to give her money ; but 
dbe reminded him of her guinea, which she had that 
morning received from a lady who had always hither- 
to foi^otten to pay for some of Esther^s baskets, and 
said &at they could all put over very well till their 
Sitfaerwasset free. SIk then comimmicated to hiia 
«very particular of their situation at Braehead ; but 
hoped he would not tell her father more than was Be* 
cessary, lest it might too much distress him in bis im- 
prisonment. ^^ You are a good sweet girl, Margaret, 
1^-God bless you — farewell. You say that you will 
visit your father again on Thursday. I wUl see yon 
then. God bless you ;" and, looMng one moment 
around, he kissed her che^k, and returned to the city< 
Margaret visited her father several times during 
the next fortnight: and either in going or returnisg 
from the prison, frequently both, she was accompaoi- 
ed by Mr. Edwards. He was an Englishman, of no 
profession ; but entertaining, as he told her, the same 
political sentiments with her father, he had formed a 
friendship for him, and was determined to see hiiu 
through his great difficulties. His manner was kioti' 
er and kind^ to Mai^aret every day ; and be even 
said to her on parting, ^^ I must not kiss you anj 
more, Margaret, for I am already in love. You are, 
indeed, the prettiest little maiden in all Scotland ; but 
you are more like my daughter than my sweetheart 
I only wish I were ten years younger for your sweet 
sake." 

. Margaret was in her sixteenth year ; and as ifmo- 
cent in all her thoughts as parents could wish their 
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child to be ; but she had liyed among homely people, 
and was not whdlly ignorant of the sins and the guilt 
that ppeTall in the world ; and there was something in 
Mr. Edwards? behavionr this day which perplexed and • 
disturbed her — something tinlike his first fatherly 
kindness and protection* She wished that pe would 
not again walk with her ; and she ^d not say to her 
mother that ^he had seen him that day. She had a 
dim fear and suspicion — not perhaps of meditated guilt 
— ^for that could not enter a heart so young, so afflict- 
ed, and 80 disposed to natural gratitude ; but of some- 
thing needless and inconsistent in his constant meeting 
with a poor girl like her ; and which did not seem 
quite accounted for by the interest he took in her fa- 
ther's situation. Her mother was now somewhat 
stronger ; and Margaret hoped that on her next visit 
to the prison they might go together ; and then she 
should have nothing evil to fear. 

They c6d so ; but they found the wretched man pac- 
ing abbut his cell in a state of frantic distraction. He • 
scarcely received his wife's quiet kiss, and then in a 
stern voice ordered Margaret to sit down. " You did 
not tell me that Edwards walked home with you every 
day from the prison. Alice, did ^he tell you ?" Mar- 
garet f€#t the* error of her concealment — ^feither could 
she say that she knew it not to be wrong. She saw by 
her father's enraged eyes that something was connect- 
ed with h6r walks with Mr. Edwards which she did not 
fully understand ; and, theref6re, she sat quaking and 
mute. " The ruffian would ruin our child, Alice ;" 
and so saying, he tore his hair, and dashed his bead 
against the wall. " He offered me money for my Mar- 
garet, for he knew that we are desperately poor j he 
told me that our child loved him ; and that he would 
make her happy and comfortable for life. A purse of 
gold was in my hand ; but its weight was enough to 
sink me down to hell. 1 seized the villain by the 
throat ; but the jailor rescued him ; and he left the 
prison but a few minutes ago. Did you see him, Mar- 
garet ?"— 4^ No, father, I did not ; and ^ hope that God 
will prevent one so wicked from ever coming near u« 
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agiiin. Oh! father, he said that your life was safe , 
, and, therefore, did I indeed love him ;, hut have do 
fears, father or mother, for me, for although 1 have 
« many faults, I am and ever will he free from all 
thoughts of such sin." With these words she knelt 
down on the . cold stone floor, with clasped hands and 
uplifted eyes, and exclaimed, " O God of Mercy, and 
Thou my gracious Redeemer, preserve me from evil, 
80 that my parents may never he unhappy for m; 
sake." Her sweet eyes were turned towards the 
vaulted stone roof of the cell ; but they saw it not in 
the deep passion of her prayer. The soul of the af- 
fectionate child looked into heaven, and seemed to 
prostrate itself before the footstool of God. In her in- 
nocence, her Maker was to her a benign and gracious 
Being, inhabiting eternity, yet with an ear like that of 
an earthly benefactor, open to hear the voice, of earth- 
ly anguish, and the very beatings of her agitated heart 
Her father stood with his eyes fixed upon her as she 
knelt, and wept, and smiled, and prayed." Such a sight 
would have touched a heart of stone ; but his was not 
so hardly framed ; and, perhaps, at that moment, when 
he looked upon his own mortal child, a weejJing inter- 
cessor between him and heaven, he remembered other 
more awful thoughts,* and shuddered to f^el tLeit thej 
had been wilfully banished from the bosom of him a 
sinner. . 

In aft hour all their various passions were apparent- 
ly allayed within the cell. The father had brought 
himself within the shadow of an ignominious death-^ 
had denied his Saviour, and left his sweet family in 
poverty. There was other unrevealed sin in his 
heart ; but neither guilt nor agony could blind him for 
a moment to the horror of his daughter's pollution. 
Tenderly — distractedly— he kissed her on leaving the 
ceil ; and, when the fair creature and his pale wan 
wife disappeared, and the door shut him into his soli- 
tude, he lay down upon the floor, and drenched it, as 
well he might, with scalding tears ; for while remorse 
was at work within his heart, he yet knew that the fa- 
tiye (if his life were to be saved) was to be deeper 
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dyed in guHt even than the past, and that he had swom 
unto one who had a fatal power over him frantic oaths 
to g-o open-ejed and headlong to perdition. 



CHAPTER V. 



True pity and compassion had been felt for the 
poor LyndsajB by all their neighbonrs, ever since 
Walter's imprisonment. For a while they called at 
the house as usual, and said nothing ; hot by degrees 
Alice found heart to Speak of her husband's misfor* 
tune to those whom she most liked and respected, and 
their simple sympathy sometimes afforded her discoo* 
solate mind an extraordinary relief. There were not 
wanting some who defended him, without knowing 
more of his alleged guilt, than that he wished I© make 
things better foripoor people, and more equality in the 
world ; but his wife knew too well that Walter was a 
misguided and guilty man, and such justification never 
yielded her any pleasure. Hei chief anxiety^ was to 
know from her neighbours what they heard respect- 
ing the probable issue of his trial. In that rank of 
life, although there is often periiaps as much trath of 
feeling as in any other, there is not In general nmich 
of what is called its delicacy ; and, on this occasion, 
several scrupled not to say plainly, but solenmly, that 
they feared it would go hard with- Walter Lyndsay, and 
that his life would be taken. 

At these conversations Margaret was always pre- 
sent ; and the thought of death at all, but especialfy of 
one violent and ignominious, is more imupportablj- 
terrible, to a very young heart than it ever can be to 
one that has had more experience of the uncertainty 
and worthlessness of life. Accordingly, the grave and 
solemn sounds of all those voices, the gloom on all 
those countenances, and the passionate eamestiMSS 
3 
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with which thie neighbours crowded together almost 
eyery boor in small knots, eyidefitly to Imow if any 
thing farther had been heard about^her father — were 
never withdrawn from her imagination, and her soul 
fed solely on fear and terror. Her life became almost 
insupportable; and she felt assured, that, if her &ther 
were to be put to death, she also would die that mo- 
ment. Or lose her senses with grief and horror. Some- 

%mes she indistinctly heard chance words from people 
passing by, who did not know her, that seemed to ha?e 
dreadful reference to her father. When she looked 
towards the huge city from Braehead^ she thought it 
always frowned now under black and thundery clouds 
— and that surely nerer, never had there been- such a 
sunless summer. Her dreams were almost every night 
so dreadful, that she feared to go to bed ; and at last 
she so carried into sleep itself her waking horror, that, 
as soon as the visionary scaffold arose with her father 
standing upon it, and the executioner with his aite, she 
knew or hopedit to be a dream, and convulsively shriek- 
ed herseJf awake. 

Qne evening, after a day darkened and disturbed *by 
many hints, and hearsays, and 'rumours, each more 
shocking and fearful than another, Margaret walked by 
herself to Edinburgh for some medicine for her grand- 
mother. On her return by j\ solitary footpath, it be- 
ing then nearly dark, she met a man, who came sud- 
denly out from the old grove of Bumtsfield House. It 
was £dwards. She felt as if an evil spirit were at her 
side. The dead silence — the gloomy darkness — the 
solitariness — all struck a sort of . superstitious . fear into 

^ her heart which she heard beating before a word was 
said. She then thought over t^e first words of the 
Lord's Prayer,-— but still, her feet were rooted to the 
eround. The dark figure was close upon her; and 
her father's rage— her own dim fears of guilt, sin, and 
cruelty — her fervent prayer in the prison for deliver- 
ance from evil— and now a freezing horror that crept 

' over and along her very bones, all joined together, sent 
a vague thought into her cold heart that some unearthly 
shape stood there in the gloominess, and that an evil 
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Spirit, perhaps the Enemy of mankind, had sought and 
found out his prey ; so she stood gasping and motion- 
less, as ahird under the fascination of a serpent. 

" Poor girl," said Edwards, " I see yon are frighten- 
ed. But do not tremble — ^I will do you no harm. Your 
father misunderstood my meaning altogether. But what 
will become of you — ^when he is dead V^ ' 

At that last word Margaret Lyndsay suddenly found 
her power of speech. "Since he is to die, nothii^ 
can keep my mother or myself alive — and we shall all 
be buried tc^ether." 

44 No^that cannot be. His crime is treason — and 
the body of a traitor is not buried." 

Margaret, in the light of terror, understood his words, 
and almost sank to the ground. 

" Your father, Margaret, is a bad man, and deserves 
to die. But I can save him — yes, his life is in my 
hands. If 1 appear on the dajr of trial, a witness fpr 
the Grown, and to save myself I should do so, no inter- 
position can save him from, judgment. But — say the 
word — and 1 will save his life." 

** What wopd. Sir ? — I will say or do any thing, ^o 
that you shed not my father's blood." 

^^ Margatet Lyndsay, come and sit down with me on 
this bank, and fear nothing." He put his arm round 
her, and they sat down together. Such was the entire 
prostration of her soul, with all its dear affections, be- 
fore the being whom she suddenly believed to have 
power over her father's life, that she let herself be 
pressed closely to his si^e, even with a feeling of guar- 
dianship and preservation. For to save her -father she 
would have walked into the lion's dien ; and now, des- 
perate as her fancies had been of this person, and 
wicked as she knew hjm to be^ all fear was swallowed 
up in filial love ; and it was enough to know that he 
could, and perhaps would save the life of him, the 
thought of whose death was distraction and indescriba- 
ble agony. " Tell me, tell me," said the child, " what 
you can do for my father, and I will bless you for ever. 
Yes, I will bless you, even although you be wicked in 
other things ; and so, also, will God forgive you, for 
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he k a God of mercy."— ^^ Yon arc very young, Mar- 
garet, — ^but maidens younger than you have been mar- 
ried before now. If you will marry me, I will hide 
myself^as I have done for some time— and your father 
shall not die." Margaret aeked eagerly if he would 

Save her £atber^s life, and he answered " Yea." -" I 

wiH marry you if you do so — ^you will come to Brae- 
Ijfead after my father's return there, and I will tell him 
who saved his life. I am a mere child, Sir— hut in a year 
or two I will marry you— I swear it before the great 
God,^ although I know not well what I say. My ifither 
did not know you wished to marry me." 

At this time Margaret Lyndsay felt a sort of shud- 
dering horror towards him who was thus almost untel- 
ligibly speaking to her of marriage, but a still more 
hideous horror of her father's execution. The whole 
was like the bewilderment of a dream ; and when she 
saw the huge black cloud of the old trees so high above 
them, and then felt herself drawn towards the jside of 
this terrific disposer of life and death, with what seem- 
ed an arm of ir(Mi, while all was deathlike stillness 
axid glhnmering around^ she made a wi^d effort to kap 
. out of the terrifying trance, and sprung suddenly to her 
feet. Edwards hetd her ^ith a cruel grasp— and in a 
moment Margaret Lyndsay knew that his designs were 
not merciful, and that she was in the power (^-anun- 
pitying ruffian. 

" You must be my wife this very night, child — I will 
take you to my own lodgings in a secret part of the 
city — and you will sleep in my bosom, before witnesses 
— that is a marriage in Scotland,''' Margaret now 
heard his words with a different dread; for she believ- 
ed now, unsuspecting though she was, that he had not 
the power he said over her father's fate — or, if he had, 
that he was too wicked to save the life of any one. 
All at once she recovered her breath and strength, and 
became courageous even to her own surprise. She 
remembered her prayer to God in the prison-cell, when 
her father warned -her against the wickedness of this 
very monster; and even now she called upon his holy 
name. She believed now that she had been waylaid 
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for some ivicked and cruel end, and that, although this 
maiv might even jpurder her, and bury her body at the 
feet of one of the old trees, he had no power to bring 
her father to the scaffold. That belief was sudden joy ; 
and" strong in Us inspiration, Margaret spoke aloud to 
the villain, and told him that he had' not power to 
touch a hair of her father's head: Edwards, disappoint- 
ed at this sudden return of her resolution, told her to 
remember no one was near, and' that she was in his 
power "to do with her what he wished. Her tears now 
fell solely for herself,' and although she quaked in the 
grasp of that unrelenting fiend, yet was her pure soul 
firmer and less disturbed^ and she believed that' God 
would yet save her from this evil. " The eye of God 
is never shut, and, though you may kill my body, you 
cannot touch my soul. But, 01 Sir^ I am very younf, 
and am afraid to die— do not — do not hurt me. Thi^ 
is a terrible place, and you stand by without speaking, 
but with a dreadful face. Dark as v the night is, I see 
it is dreadful. Oh spare me, spare me, a4)oor5 young, 
and, on the whole, not a wicked child !" -^d so shriek-< 
log out these words, Margaret fell down, neariy^ in a 
swoon, and then, half recovering herself, prayed* for 
what she had just feared, instant death. 

Two black shadows advanced from among the trees^, 
and loud hoarse angry voices were on her ear, In a 
few minutes she found that Edwards was in the hands 
of the officers of justice. " Well, Mr^ Spy^ we have 
Dabbed you in- spite of all your skulking. You have 
friends who are as good traitors as yourself, but' it was 
not right in a reformer to seize a mere child like this 
in a dark wood for violence, and perhaps murder." — 
'•The child of that fool,. Walter Lyndsay, as I am a 
Christian and a thief-catcher. Margaret, did you meet 
him here by appointment ?^' Margaret, overpowered by 
the joy of her sudden rescue, was still lying upon the. 
ground. One of these rude and boisterous men lifted her 
up, saying, '^ I hae a bit lassie o' my ain at hame ;" and, 
blessing God for her deliverance, Margaret hurried 
away along the foot-path, and in a short time was at. 
Hraehead, by the bedside of her grandmother. 
3* . 
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CHAPTER VI. 

. Waltbr hyvmAY was never broHght to tpial. It ap- 
peared that he had been made the dupe of designii^ 
men in a superior station ; and as some of them were 
under indictment of High Treason, the poor printer 
was liberated from prison. The heavy nailed door 
was opened, and he was turned out into the st^et with- 
out a single hiss or liuzza, and unobserved bj the few 
persons passii^ along on their own budness. 

The infatuated man had not the virtue^o go straight 
to his own family at Bi^ehead. Perhaps he was asham- 
ed to show himself to the neijghbour^ in daylight, skulk- 
ing home in contempt and poverty ; so, at least, he 
tried to persuade himself, and said inwardly^ that it 
was better to wait till the dusk of the evening^but 
that was not the cause of his conduct. He then walk- 
ed sullenly down a narrow lane near the prison, and 
ascending a dari^ narrow winding stone-stair, Ipocked 
at a garret-door. It was cautiously opened by a female 
hand, and he .entered thiLt room in which he had first 
become a hopeless and infatuated nnner. 

The woman who had lived ^ some months in this 
garret, had been either the wife or the mistress — (she 
said the wife)— 'Of one of Walter's brother Reformers. 
He had treated her with great brutality, and having 
once struck her a blow on the bosom, Walter chid 
him, and thereby excited first his anger, and then his 
jealousy. But there is no need to give the history 
of Walter's unfortunate and wicked connection with 
this, beautiful but unprincipled female. Suffice it to 
say, that her husband left her, and that this weak man, 
believin'g that her desertion had been owing solely 
and entirely to himself, thought he was bound in ho- 
nour, for by this time he had abandoned his religion, 
to give her protection, if be could not give her sup- 
port. She loved him with a violent and engrossing 
passion, for Walter Lyndsay was a handsome man, and 
}iis manner and deportment far above the coD]^on le- 
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rel. Nor was she withoat talents, and something that 
was amiable about her disposition ; she had also a fine 
person; a face singularly elegant, and a natural fascina- 
tion that seemed just adapted to -seduce ipto sin a mind 
and a heart so distrapted^ and it may almost be said, sp ^ 
depraved as those of Walter Lyndsay had been for two 
or three years. She indeed loved him better than she 
did any other man, axkd she had been faithful to her 
paramour, even in iittermost destitution of the com-^ 
mon nectaries of life. Of his wife and family she 
never had suffered him to speak ; at their names her 
eyes seemed to i>iim with shame, anger, and hatred, 
and then would overflow with bitter and scalding tears. 
To her bosom. he had now gone on Ids liberation from 
prison, and he told her truly that he had not yet spoken 
a word to any one else since he had left his cell. She 
embraced him eagerly, and pressed his body to her's — 
both emaciated — for a garret had been her prison, and 
if pride had made Walter abstemious in his cell, so 
bad necessity kept from her lips all but water and 
a crust 

The jailor had put into Walter's hand, as he let him 
out of the prison, a co^le of guineas, which he had 
got for that purpose from some^ one of the more gene- 
rous reformers. So the wretched pair had a love- 
feast, regided themselves with meat and wine, and 
were merry. They swallowed them in recklessness, 
and despair, with ghastly laughter between, and fatal 
embraces. All the world seemed changed for ever to 
the eyes of Walter Lyndsay. His character and credit 
were utterly ruined in Edinbui^fh, — he saw no possibi- 
lity of being able to support his family by any exertion 
there, — his domestic peace had long been destroyed, — 
entirely, as he felt, by his own guilt. She, for whom 
he had made that wretched sacrifice, had her arms 
round his neck, and her cheek on his ; — and long in- 
fatuated, and now maddened by a thousand passions, he 
started up, and offered to ga with her to some distant 
place — to live, if they could, by his trade, however 
poorly, — ^if they could not, — to die of starvation. " The • 
sooner the better, perhaps, we die," groaned out Wal- 
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ter ; " but let us swear never to part till that hour- 
Let us swear, not by the Bible, on which fools may 
pledge their faith, but on your forehead, — and on mine, 
which is rending with pain, but which may this night 
ache no more, when resting, as it has often done, upon 
your bosom." They grasped each other by the hands, 
— vowed eternal truth, and agreed to take their depar- 
ture next day. Meanwhile, he said he would go to 
Braehead and bid farewell to his family, to prove lo 
her the inflexible determination of his heirt. Love. 
Vanity, pride, madness^ delusion, and sin heaved the 
breast of the friendless, forlorn, dfeserted, impassioned, 
and beautiful woman, at these evil and wicked words; 
and fearless now of the poWer of his wife andchildreo, 
she offered to accompany him to Braehead — to wait at 
a little distance till he came back to her from his fare- 
well to the inipates — and then to go with him to fece 
poverty and death. 

It was late when he reached the door of his own 
house, — and had not his brain been inflamed with 
wine into a temporary madness, there was not wicked- 
ness enough in his breast to have suffered him to put 
his desperate purpose into execution. He violently 
threw open the door, and entered with a face on which 
the flush of debauchery looked fearful on the wan and 
ghastly hue brought there by the blue damps of a stone- 
•ell. AUce and Margaret were sitting together, beside 
a small turf fire ; but neither of them cpuld move on 
this great and sudden joy. They had known he was 
not to die ; but they had expected everlasting expa- 
triation. Now he stood before them in his own house 
— by the light of his owil fire — and their hearts died 
within them. - A sigb-^-a groan — a gasp, was his onh 
welcome. He well knew the cause of such silence, 
but he determined to misunderstand it, that he might. 
by his own injustice and cruelty, fortify the savage re- 
solution of his soul. " What kind of a reception is this 
for a husband or a fathel'' returning from long, cniei, 
and unjust imprisonment ? But it matters not. I am 
come hither for a few minutes to say farewell to you 
all. Edinburgh is ijo place for me. You bt)th know 
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that I will send you b|1 the monej I can. Bnt 1 mufet 
leave this t<Htight. So^ wife, give xoe your hand : — I 
hope you are glad I am set free." 

These woi-ds struck upon their hearts just as thefy 
were recoveriiig from the shock of joy. They both 
bung down their heads, and, covering their ihces with 
their lumds, both sorely wept. The infatuated man- 
sat down between them, and apoke with a little more 
gentleness. But still his words were so hurried,, and 
his looks so wild, that each thought within herself, 
that his confinement or his liberation had affected his 
reason ; and both likewise hoped, that, for a little while 
only, it might be even so. But soon they were sure 
that he was lost to them, perhaps for ever ; for there 
came a sterner expression over his countenance ; and 
in speaking of his departure, he used fewer words, 
but these were calm, unequivocal, and resolved. " I 
have sworn, and I Vill keep to my dath, in face of. 
persecution, and poverty, and death, to leave this ac^ 
cursed Edinburgh, and all that belong to it.^ I will 
send you money when I can. But you have been able 
to support yourselves for some time. Alice — don't-at- 
tempt to utter one word. — I will, and must go. — What, 
Margaret, will you dare to lift up a look or a word 
against your father ?" Margaret had risen from her 
stool, on which she had for years sat at night by h|p 
father^s knees. But his stern voice stopt her, as 8h| 
was about to take his hand, and beseech him not to 
leave them all in despair. She remained motionless, 
with her pale and weeping face leaning towards him, 
almost in fear, while her motheFjsat still, covering her 
face, ind knowing, in the darkness of her sight and 
her soul, that all was lost. 

At that moment, all eyes were turned from the fitful 
glimmering of the peat-fire, towards the door of the 
small room in which the old woman lay, and which 
seemed slowly opening of itself. " God have mercy 
upon us !" said Walter Lyndsaj, as his mother, who had. 
been so long bed-ridden and palsy-stricken, came 
trembling and tottering towards them, with her long 
grey locks hanging over her dim eyes and withered 

• 
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cheeks, and her hands held np in angry and melancbiy- 
\j upbraiding, of her sinfal «on. '* If thou leavest % 
wife and children, Walter, take with thee the curse of 
thy motfaier, along with the curse of diy conscience, 
,and the curs* of thy God !" And with these words, she, 
who had, till this moment, been for years a pdsied 
cripple, fell down upon the floor, and, without motion 
or groan, lay as if she were dead. • ' 

It ail past in a moment of wonder and amazement; 
but the apparent corpse was soon lifted up and taid 
upon its bed. Alice and Margaret were busy in trying 
to restore her to life — hoping it might be but a swoon. 
from the grievous fall. Her miserable son, seeing that 
she was dead, rushed out of the house, with her curse 
yet shrieking in his ears, — and knew that, in* tlm 
world, his misery was perfect 



CHAPTER VII. 



Margaret Lyndsay, as soon as she missed her fathei 
the bed-side, flew out of the little room, and thence 
to the open air, with a palpitating bosom. She saw 
fio figure ; but, listening intensely, she hearci the sonnd 
of hurried steps, which she instantly pursued. She 
soon caught sight of his shadow, and then discovered 
her father distractedly plunging dowii into one of -tbe 
little broomy glens that intersected the slope <of the 
hill. Onwards^ she flew as on wings, passionately call- 
ing upon him ; but he was so lost in the multitude of 
(he miserable thoughts within him, that he he^rd nol 
his daughter's voice Of his own accord he stopt ab- 
ruptly in the little hollow which his children bad nam- 
ed ^ The Lihtwhite's Nest," — when Margaret, spring- 
ing down the bank, halft on her knees, and half cling- 
ing round him, cried out, — "O father! father! my 
dearest father — come back — come back, I beseech jou 
in the name of the^mighty ; for my grandmother is 
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dead) • and my mother herself white as ashes, and as 
like death as the dfear old woman T^ 

The wretched man stood speechless, hut frowning. 
He h^ hoped that he had escaped from the power of 
that dreadful scene, and was left at ]ihertj to rush Into 
deletion. But as he flew, in distraction, from his 
mother's curse^ he was arrested hj his daughter's 
blessing. The dear, soft, white, and tender arms of his 
first-born twined roond him — her pale weeping face . 
was fixed upon hint — and the innocent and laving crea- 
ture's voice penetrated into the ufter darkness of his 
soul. He kissed her many times, and held her long 
QDto his heart, that it might feel the last close pres- 
sure of that hosom which had never cherished one 
untiliai thought, and which he was now going to 
leave unprotected amongst all the misery and wicked- 
ness of an afflicted and reckless world. And who had 
cursed him ? — His own n\pther, whom, upon the day 
his father died, he had taken under just and natural 
protection. The very words, which she had calmly 
«poken on that day by the bed-side of her dead hus- 
band, now recurred to him with iiorrible distinctness 
—words of love and gratitude — and his own truly filial 
reply. Wds he the same man ? And how had Satan 
entered into and corrupted his hearty till all its best 
and most deeply-rooted feelings were tainted and wi- 
thered — root, le^ branch, and stem — and his whole 
being given over to profligieicy and gerdition? He 
glared upon the creature before him — and scarce could 
believe that it was his sweet daughter Mai^aret — whom 
he had 'loved so entirely — whom he yet loved, not as 
before, but distractedly, and with the passion of a lost 
madman ; and first stamping upon the ground, and 
then softly laying his quivering hand^pon her head, 
he muttered, — , 

" Go back, go back, Margaret, and I will follow by 
and hy ; a friend is tojneet me here whom you must 
not see — Go back, and tell your mother, that 1 will re- 
turn to Braehead." Marg^et withdrew from his emr 
brace, and, almost incredulous, kept her beseeching 
eyes, fixed upon him ; for the lie of his heart dashed his 
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countenance with the sallow hoe of falsehood, and be 
tremhied from head to foot. He knew that he was de- 
ceiving her in whom there was no deceit— desertkg 
her whom God had given — breaking forever the bonds 
which love, virtue, and religion, have made most holy; 
and all this for the sake of a passion that viras almost 
unmixed misery, and wholly unmixed gnilt, for the 
. sake of a being abandoned' and excommunicated, whose 
beauty was a bane, and whose affection had blighted 
both his and her hopes in this world and the world to 
come. 

Margaret knew not, could not know, all the con- 
vulsions in her father's heart. But she knew that he 
whom she had always honoured, revered, and yet loved 
with yearning tenderness, was afflicted with a strange 
sorrow, and abandoned to some incomprehensible sin. 
She watched his changing countenance — she hung 
upon the contortions of his frame— and the glitter ol 
his eyes, and the groans that heaved his breast. Again 
she rushed into his embrace, and sobbed out the name 
of her mother, and Esther, and poor Marion— ^and then 
implored and beseeched him, by her own love and her 
own grief, and by all the undeserved kipdness and fond- 
ness he had always shown her — at meals— at prayer 
— -and in her. bed, when he came every night to kiss 
her, — to return to his house, and to be happy, in spite 
of all the misery that had ever afflictdH him, with her 
mother and them all who would live and die for hiW: 
— ^for him who had supported them all, and who had 
ever been and evfer would be the best and mostjoving 
of all fathers. 

There was now a third person in the little glen,-^ 
and a voice son^what hollow, but not without femi- 
nine softness, said, — ^''Walter, Walter, what is this? 
Is she your child ? Order her home." — ^Margaret lelt 
her father's bosom, and saw, in the clear moonlight 
the tall stately figure of that beautiful woman. She at 
first drew herself badt as in fear, for the bold bright 
eyes abashed her, and she also knew, in her inmost 
heart, that this was the wicked person who had delud- 
ed-her father^ and brought aH their misery into Brae- 
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^ead, A holj anger wafmed her blood when she he- 
held the adalteress km her »father's cheek ; and she 
stept forward unawed^ and bdld in the purity of na- 
ture. " Why do you wile away our father frae us ? 
My mother is his wife, and loves him far better than • 
ever you can do. His mother is lying yonder alone — 
dead on the bed. He has a blind lassie, and another 
that is an innocent ; and our mother has long been 
weak, and not able to. work. , I say then, go your 
ways — for the commandments of God are against you, 
and He will not spare them who work iniquity." 

Maigaret Lyndsay had a sweet mild face — eyes of 
softest hazel — and the very spirit of gentleness breathed 
over her light auburn hair. But now there came a 
flash from the offended sanctity of her innocence, that, 
for a while, struck into that bad woman's heart. " Are 
you not afraid of the great God, whose eye is now up- 
OQ us ?" And so saying, she looked up to the heavens, 
where the moon was shining without a cloud, and 
whose blue serene face was sparkling with many thou- 
sand stars. There was deep and wide silence — only 
the sighs of this innocent child, and the groans of her 
wicked father. They came faster and &ster — louder 
and louder. I^Iargaret, beginning to hope that he was 
at last relenting, again folded him in her embraces, 
and strove gently to draw him towards her, and to- 
wards their deserted home. " Go . away, woman-— 
and may God bless you ! You have not the face of 
one that is very cruel. We all will bless ypu — and, 
poor as we are', you never shall want, while we can 
work. Our prayers will do something, perhaps, if 
they are sincere, which they will be ; and God will 
take pity on you and forgive you, if you will not kill 
as all — for without our father must we indeed all die 
of grief." ' • 

His paramour now began to dread that Walter 
Lyndsay might be lost to her, and fiercely grasping 
Margaret's arm, tore her' from his side, and.flunff her 
with violence away, till she fell upon the bank. " Did 
you fix this meeting with your brat to insult the wpnaaii 
you have ruined ? Was your throat stuffed with liois 
4 
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wben I gave you alf those eodearments at parting but 
half an hour s^o, and do you send this bosom for food 
to the worms r' With these words nhe tore open her 
bosom — and the infatuated man laid down his head 
upon it. " Cursed be the hour, Walter, that your 
head first lay there — for you know that, till then, I 
was innocent. But go home — go home — and let me be 
buried — like a pauper and a prostitute — ^for you ha?e 
made me both. No — not that-— for I am true to you as 
the worm that never dies is true to an evil conscaence." 
Margaret Lyndsay was sitting on the ground, stunned, 
and with her hands before her eyes ; and, when she 
dared again to look up, she saw only footsteps that had 
dashed and trampled the thick dews — her father aod 
his Evil Spirit had disappeared. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Margaret continued sitting for a while, all by her- 
self, and utterly disconsolate, in that little moonlight 
glen. During many a sweet sunny day, of many a long 
long summer,. for heretofore almost all the whole year 
had been summer to her, had she and her brother, and 
her sister, and her companions, pursued their harmless 
plays, among these brooms, hollows, green knolls, and 
hawthorn thickets. Not unfrequently had her father 
come, and joined them in the summer evenings, on his 
late return from his work in the town ; and on the 
very last King's Birth-day, he had helped them to seek 
out the few yellow branches of the early-blossomed 
broom for garlands, to welcome that pleasant festival, 
in the very place where he had now deserted herself, 
her mother, and them all. 

But the calamity that had befallen them was too 
great to bear long reflection in the mind of a solitary 
girl in such a solitary place. The thought of her mo- 
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Iher's misery went quite through her heart, and Mar- 
garet asked herself why she was sitting so i6ff^ idly 
there, when she was so* much wanted at their unhappy 
home. She had left the dead — quiet now,' and needing 
no attendance, for the sake of the living — disturbed, 
and sorely requiring what in madness he had spumed. 
She had done her duty, but she knew it not, for it was 
in a mental agony of passion that she had flown to him, 
and now it was in the last exhaustion of her heart that 
she crept back to the house of her mdowed mother 
and her orphan sisters. 

She stopt for . a moment at the door, to wipe the 
tears away that had stained her cheeks, and to tie up 
her long hair that had fallen down when that woman 
so cruelly dashed her to the ground, and as she was 
about to lift the latchet, she heard the sound of voices 
in the house. Her mother had come to the threshold 
to look out into, the moonlight for her daughter, and 
she now put her finger to her lips to enjohi silence. 
Margaret went in, and found several neighbours in the 
house, whom her mother had brought to look on the 
body of the old woman, lest any life remained. They 
were sitting solemnly, but not sadly, and without tears, 
for tears are seldom shed by the poor over the corpse 
of threescore and ten. Margaret saw at once that 
there was death, and she walked into her grand- 
mother's room. How different a sight from that 
which she had just left ! * No disturbance here, — ^no 
ghastly contortions of countenance, — ;no blackening 
frowns, — no miserable eyes ; but perfect peace, — ^fea- 
tures overspread with a serene beiauty, — ^smil^ like- 
the moonlight,^ — and lids shut as if in a happy dream. 
The expression of that countenance was far' milder 
now in death than it had ever been in life. All the 
gentlest and sweetest qualities of her soul, and it had 
many such, alone seemed to survive there. All that 
was hard, ot* stem, or austere, had passed away ; there 
was nothing to mar the passionless beauty of the vene- 
rable dead. So Margaret bent forward, mid kissed the 
still Saint-like image ; her whole soul was at once 
quieted within her, and she knelt down in prayer. ' 
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Ifor did the deserted wife seem less woaderMlj 
fappor^. She had been sitting by the death-b^ of 
the mother of her husband, when that hnsband was 
leaning his head on a harlot's bosom. A few moments 
before that mother died, Alice had raised her head 

3>0D the pillow, and thought she saw sense within her 
„ azed eyes. " Oh ! take your curse off your son I" 
did she keep repeating, over and over again, with a 
piteous voice. The' death-like image beard the mean- 
ing ; and, " O God of my fathers, forgive and bless my 
Walter!" were her last indistinct words. Then, in- 
deed, was a weight, hard to be borne, taken off that 
conjugal heart ; and now that' the one was dead, and 
the other worse than dead, yet was she, in the eleva- 
tion of het unconscious virtue, almost happy, and 
never more than at that dismal hour humbly thankfiil 
to Heaven. 

Two of the neighbours wished to retiaain all night 
in the house, but their kinchiess was acknowledged 
and declined. There was at present no farther service 
to be done for the dead — ^blind Esther and helpless 
Marion were fast asleep — and both mother and daugh- 
ter longed to be lefl to themselves. They accompa- 
nied their good neighbours to the door ; one of whom, 
on parting, said, looking iq>, ^^ Oh ( but her soul ha5 
departed on a bonny quiet night — a^ naturls, baitb hea- 
ven and earth, is at rest I" 

When the door was shut for the night, her mother 
calmly bid Mai^ret sit down beside her, and asked 
her to tell what had happened to her during her ab- 
sence. It had been one of the first lessons instilled 
into the child^s mind never to tell a lie ; and she now 
narrated, as far as she could, all that she had seen and 
heard. Few questions were put to her — fcr the 
broken-hearted . wife and widow wished not to hear 
from such young and innocent lips more than was ne- 
cessary to let her fully understand the extent of her 
desolation. Neither did she break out into any excla- 
mations of grief or anger. Had she herself been 
forced to witness any part of what her daughter had 
seen^ indigaa^on would doubtless have iQ|Qgle4 with 
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at bitter sense of wrong and insult, and her Uood 
might have boiled while misery wrung out her tears. 
6ut she had long known that there was gmlt ; and 
now that it had fallen to the lot of her own daughter 
to witness and reveal it, it was not fitting to use angry 
expressions towards a father in hearing of such a 
child; and, therefore, while she solemnly condemned 
the sUi, most tenderly ^d she spare the sinner. 

It was right now that she should admit Margaret to 
her nearest and- closest confidence — for on her affec- 
tionate and virtuous nature the orphan family was 
henceforth in- a great measure to depend. So she told 
her more than she had ever done of her own early 
life-^the affecting circumstances of her marriage— her 
. husband's perfect kindness for many years — a kindness 
which had unceasingly embraced them all, old and 
young, till bad men had sown irreligious thoughts in 
his heart, and then he forsook his own cheerful fire- 
side and quiet bed,' till, lapse ^after lapse, known only 
to his own soul, he at last had fallen away utterly from 
God, and, lo ! the miserable end. Then, indeed, did 
Alice break forth into lamentation. The green fields 
about her father's house, — all her simple, innocent, 
and happy life about that qmet farm, laborious as it 
had been, — her father's sudden death, — Walter Lynd- 
say's compassion and love for her an orphan, — his dis- 
interested affection for one who was so poor, — their 
many blessed years, when every thing within doors, 
and without, wen{ to their hearts' desire, — all came 
upon her with a weight not to be borne, and she 
wondered at the wickedness, the alteration, and the 
decay. 

Margaret sat still, and said nothing; but not a word 
— not a tone of her mother's voice— »not a sigh nor a 
tear escaped her heart. Hitherto her whole cares 
and anxieties (and for one so young she had had no€ a 
few) had been for the present hour or day ; but now 
she saw that there was a future belonging to this life, 
and that she must never, more be only a thoughtless, 
laughing, happy girl, but even sad, if not sorrowful, 
Hke her beloved mother. She felt satisfied in her ia- 
4 * 
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iMMfcfDt mind that she had already had too toe nrndk 
joy ; and when she tJiought of that dreadful scene in 
the little glen, and then heheld her mother's z^sigBa- 
tion taking qniet place of that distracted grief, abe 
drew her stool nearer to her side ; and almost in an 
ecstasy of filial love told her to fear nothing, £»r that 
she herself, although young and ignorant, felt strong 
in the fear of God. 

It was now past midnight, and the last sparks of the 
peat-fire, which one of the neighbours had renewed 
unasked during the affliction, had .quite gone out in 
the ashes. But the moon and stars had filled the room 
with so much clear light, that mother and dai^ter 
had seen distinctly each other^s faces, and knew there- 
in that neither of them was sorely afraid of the fatare, 
with all its ineyitable ills. ^^ I will sleep with you to- 
n^ht,'' said Margaret, with a sudden sob ; for die bad 
. lain every night, for a month past, on. the bed where 
those other old lifeless limbs were now stretched in 
their coldness. So she assisted her worn-out motiier to 
her bed, and they lay down together, with their arms 
across each other^s breast. In a few minutes graciotis 
nature gave up the soul of the child to sleep ; and 
her face, so perfectly free from every touch of sin 
in the deep beauty of its repose, comforted the ach- 
ing' heart of the widow, as often and often before morn- 
ing she sat up disturbedly in her bed, and clasped her 
hands in an agony of pity and despgir, for the sake of 
him who had goiib away, never again, most probably, 
to see her in this life. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A " FATBERLESS FAMILY^ are two melancholy words, 
and here there were many things- to deepen their 
meaning, even to the most cold-hearted. The Lynd- 
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sajs had aiwajs been Id a condition of life somewhat 
above the common, md had for many years been look- 
ed upon a9 a perfect pattern of domestic virtue, re- 
spectability, aad happiness, by every one not only in 
Braehead,. but over all the parish. Slight symptoms 
of internal sorrow and decay had now and then been 
visible to a few more observant eyes, in the neglected 
and weedy state of their little garden, formerly the 
neatest and richest of all, and in the pale faces and 
downcast eyes of mother and daughter, so unlike their 
costomary expression of gaiety and contentment. Then 
bad ramours were afloat of a cruel hn8band,and an im- 
provident father, till guilt was publicly and ineffacea- 
bly branded upon liis name, and the best man in the 
village first incarcerated like a felon, had next vanish- 
ed like a ghost. Then that venerable old woman, 
who had sat for years in her chair at her busy wheel, 
till, palsy-stricken, her foot and hand were numbed into 
rest, and to turn over the leaves of her !gible was as 
much as she could do, dropt the body and disappeared. 
The son, a boy whom every body had liked, wa^ far away, 
or dead, perhaps given to evil courses. The poor blind 
lassie was not heard singing so constantly as she used 
to do ; and she seldom finished a single song ; now a 
verse, of som^ting plaintive, and immediately afler a 
frolicsome and comic strain, stopt short of a sudden, as 
if it were frozen within her heart. That other harm- 
less creature alone was unchanged.^ Sometimes she 
would ask, with a momentary sadness on her earnest 
face, for her Either and her gTEmdmother ; but a word 
pacified her, and she would scarcely have known the 
difference, had she been told that the one had gone to 
bliss in heaven, and that the other was wandering in 
misery on the earth. 

It is a hard and painful thuig to inhabit a house, 
where one has beeu perfectly happy, — after all that 
constituted that happiness, or on which it entirely de- 
pended, is for ever gone. And it is worst of all, when 
the change has been wrought, not by death, but by sin. 
So felt this disserted woman, when she looked up to 
the sheltering trees, and across the little gardens and 
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glens of Braehead. This had been her paradise, when 
hither she came after her marriage. Here had all the 
children been bom, and their voices and their laughter 
had filled all the air aronnd, each sncceedlDg year. 
with more rarioiis and inteimingled sounds. But now 
the place was stript of all that made it Braehead, and 
a new character brought dismally over it, of metancho- 
ly, shame, and despair. To live there was impossible; 
yet the widow looked on her orphans, and wished not 
for a while to die. 

She communicated to Margaret her intention of tak- 
ing a very low-rented dwelling, in some one of the ob- 
scure lanes of the Town, where they might be able, by 
their united work, to earn a subsistence ; and, perhaps, 
by and by, to open a reading and sewing school for 
the children of their poor neighbours. Margaret heard 
the proposal with a cheerful mind. She felt that she 
had no right to remain at Braehead ; and, therefore, 
she crushed at once all such wishes in her heart A 
new destiny awaited her, in which, as long as her mo- 
ther remained tolerably strong, and she had her own 
health, there was nothing in the least appalling or re- 
pulsive. On the contrary, they would all be living to- 
gether, unobserved and quite by themselves. ^^We 
never hear," she would say, " my de.ar mother, of anj 
families really dying of want, and many support them- 
selves without parents at all. There is no fear of us; 
let us have our house in the ugliest darkest lane, if 
there it will be cheapest ; and we shall be as happj, 
and happier too, than many who live in the ^andest 
streets pr squares." 

Walter Lyndsay had deserted his family towards the 
end of August, — time crept on over the floor ol the house 
of affliction, — and it was now the third week in No- 
vember. The house which the widow was about to 
leave had been the property of an old n^ain comfort- 
able circumstaDces, who, on hearing of their misfor- 
tunes, had instantly agreed to remit their half-year's 
rent altogether, or to take it when it might be con- 
venient lor them to pay the sum. Buf he died, — and 
his heir, being a stranger, and in difficulties, the rent 
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of four pounds was rigorously demanded. All the fur- 
niture, except one bed, a table, and two or three 
chairs, had been already sold, week after week ; — and 
to raise the sum of four pounds seemed to be impo»- 
sible. But a few days before the term day, a neigh- 
bour woman, who had been married about the same 
time with Alice, had lived all along at Braehead, and 
had been familiar in the house, both in happiness and 
affliction, came in and set down, with an air of absence 
aod of restraint— " Hae you ony bad news to tell me T 
said the easily alarmed widow ;—" if sae, dinna fear 
to speak. Whatever be the will o' God that I should 
bear. He will give me strength for the burden. Is my 
Walter dead?"—" No, no, Alice— I ken naething about 
the puir man sin' he left Braehead— God bless him ; 
but you are the only widow woman, as ane may say, 
in the town ; and we hae heard about this sair d&tress 
oUhe r^nt. We hae a' subscribed— Otir husbands, 
oursels, and some o' the bit boims too ; and here is 
four pound. May it dae nae good to himr whoclawts it 
out o' the widow's house." 

Alice had shed no tears for some weeks past-^-tfa^y 
had all settled down into h^ heart. But when she 
looked at the worthy woman who was herself so pc»or, 
and saw the purse in lier lap— a sense of that great 
kindness fmn those who had so little, tonpare, smote 
her, and she wept The sweet and benign spirit of 
humanity yet existed for her, the deserted and widow- 
ed one ; and something that she tho^ht had been wl^ 
thered and dead forever beg^n to stirwitiiin her heart; 
something like joy in life, and a secret wii^ for its pro- 
longation. "Yes, Sarali, I will take it; — and well 
thou knowest, and all my other friends, that ' they who 
give unto the poor lend unto the Lord,' " 

The twenty-fourth day of November came at last — 
a dim, dull, dreary, and obscure day, fit for parting 
everlastingly from a place or perscm tenderiy beloved. 
There was no sun — ^no wind— no sound in the misty 
and unechoiBg air.. A de^dness lay over the wet 
earth, and there was no visible Heaven. Their goods 
and chattels were few; hut many little delays occat^ 
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red, some accidental, and more in the unwillingness of 
their hearts to take a final farewell. A neighbour had 
lent his cart for the flitting, and it was now standing 
loaded at the door, ready to move away. * The fire, 
which had been kindled in the nyoming with a few 
borrowed peats, was now out — the shutters closed— 
the door was locked — and the key put into the hand 
of the person sent to receive it. And now there was 
nothing more to be said or done, and the impatient 
horse started briskly away from Braehead. The blind 
girl, and poor Marion, were sitting in the cart — Mar- 
garet apd her mother were on foot. Esther had two 
or thre« small flower-pots in her lap, for in her blind- 
ness she loved the sweet fragrance, and the felt forms 
and imagined beauty of flowers ; and the innocent 
carried away her tame pigeon in her bosom. Just as 
■ Margaret lingered on the threshold, the Robin red- 
breast, that had been their boarder for several winters, 
hopped upon the stone-seat at the side of the door, 
^nd turned up its merry eyes to her face. '* There,'' 
said she, "is your last cruinb from us, sweet Roby, 
but there is a God who takes care o' us a\" The 
widow had by this time shut down thje lid of her 
memory, and left all the hoard of her thoughts and 
feelings, joyful or despairing, buried in darkness. The 
f»sembled grcmp of neighbours, mostly mothers with 
their children in their arms, had given the'" God bless 
you, Alice, God bless you, Margaret^ and the lave," 
and began to disperse ; each turning to her own cares 
and anxieties, in which, before night, the Lyndsays 
would either'be forgotten, or thought on with that un- 
painful sympathy which is all the poor can afibrd or 
expect, but which, as in this case, often yields the 
fairest fruits of charity and love. 

A cold sleety rain accompanied the cart and the 
foot travellers all the way to the city. Short as the 
distance was, they met with several other Sittings, 
some seemingly cheerful, and from good to better,— 
others with woe-begone faces, going Ijjf/c themselves 
down i^ path of poverty, on a journey from which 
they were, to rest at niyht in a bare and hui^y house 
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And now the]^ drove through the suburbs, and into the 
city, passing unneeded among crowds of people, all on 
their own business of pleasure or profit, laughing, 
jibing, shouting, cursing, — ^the stir, and tumult, and tor- 
rent of congregated life. Margaret eould hardly help 
feeling elated with the glitter of all the shinjing win- 
dows, and the hurry of the streets. " Safe us, what a 
noisy town is this Edinburgh !" said blind Esther ; " and 
yet hear tilirthat woman singing ballads. Waes me, 
but she has a sair cracked Toice, and rins out o' the 
tune a' thegither." Marion tat silent with her pigeon 
warm in her breast below her brown cloak, unknowing 
she of change of time or of place, and reconciled to sit 
patiently there, with the soft plumage touching her 
heart, if the cart had gone on, through the cold and 
sleet, to midnight. 

The cart stopt at the foot of a lane too narrow to 
admit the wheels, and also too steep for a laden horse. 
Two or three of their new neighbours, — ^persons in 
the very humblest condition, coarsely and negligently 
dressed, but seemingly kind and decent people, came 
out from their houses at the stopping of the cart-wheels, 
and one of them said, •" Aye, aye, here's the flitting, 
I'se warrant, frae Braehead. Is that you, Mrs. Lynd- 
»ay ? Hech, sers, but you've gotten a nasty cauld wet 
day for coming into Auld Reekie, as ydu kintra folks 
ca' Embro. — Hae ye had ony tidings, say ye^ o' your 
gudeman since he gaaed aff wi' that limmer?— dool be 
wi' her and a' sic like." Alice replied kindly to such 
questioning, for she knew it was not meant unkindly. 
The cart was soon imladen, and the furniture put into 
the empty room. A cheerful fire was blazing, and the 
animated and intei'ested faces of the honest folks who 
crowded into it, on a slight acquaintance, unceremoni- 
ously and curiously, but without rudeness, gave a cheer- 
ful welcome to the new dwelling. " I thocht you wad 
na be the waur o' a bit fire, — so, though ye gied me na 
orders, I raked thegither a wheen shavings, and wi^ 
ane o' Jock'^ sjAinks 1 soon made a bieeze. They're 
your ain coalf, and the lum's a grand drawer in a' 
win's. — ^I kent that in Mr, Jamieson's time, — for he 
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often used to say that he had na a smokjLhfuse, althou^ 
sdblios he might hae a scolding wife7-^^^ Haud your 
tongue, you tawpie," cried another of. the gossips,— 
" here's a dram for the carter, — the whiskj&'^t unco gude 
the noo at Tam Spiers's.— Take it aff, man, and Mrs. 
Lyndsay maun pree't herself." In a quarter of an hour 
the beds were laid down, — the room decently arrang- 
ed, — one and all of the neighbours said " Gude night,'* 
— and the door was closed upon the Lyndsays in their 
new dwelling*. 

They blessed and eat* their bread in peace. The 
Bible was then opened, and Margaret read a chapter. 
There was frequent and loud noise in the lane,* of pass- 
ing merriment or anger, — but this little congrega- 
tion worshipped God in a hymn, Esther's sweet voice 
leading the sacred melody, and they knelt together Id 
prayer. It has been beautifully said by one whose 
works Jure not unknown in the dwellings of the poor, 

Tir'd Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles; — the wretched fee forsakes: 
Swift on hi&' dowuy pinions flies from woe> 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

Not so did Sleep this night forsake the wretched. 
He came like moonlight into the house of the widow 
and the fatherless, and, under the shadow of his wings, 
their souls lay in oblivion of all trouble, or perhaps so- 
laced even with delightful dreams. 



CHAPTER X. 



The weakest and most discontented minds are often 
very suddenly and wonderfully reconciled to an adverse 
change of fortune. A£9iction seems to ^d some ore 
in the dross of the most worthless nailire ; and they 
who may have felt poor in prosperity, sometimes dis- 
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cover 'th6li]s6lt€8 In adinfetsify to be tinexpectedly rich. 
There are many things to catch at to break onr faH 
eyetf from the high plac^ of life into its vfery lowest; 
and when the sOTerets^ recoTer frolii the blow that at 
first ra^y hare* stUfiEied' them, they see many small 
bounties and blessfogct lying about within their reach 
sufBcieht to sustain both life and happiness. 

IVTargaret LyndSay and her mtother brought with 
them meek virtues,' a lOwly wisdom, and a deep spirit 
of faith^ into thi» their sorely altered condition of life ; 
and a few wei^ks had not passed over their he^ds till 
they dot only were perfectly reconciled to their two 
rooms in this dark and even noisome lane, but happier 
than they had ever been at Braehead since their deser- 
tion. £veiy thing about, around, and above them was 
Indeed miserably-changed ; and the pleasant objects 
that had formerly contributed so much to their happi- 
ness were not only gone from before their eyes, but' 
things dreary or loathsome were in their place. Yet 
the few flowers they had brought with them, rooted in' 
some of the earth at Braehead, although sickly were 
still aMve'; and high 'up beyond the overhanging roof 
that darkened the lane Was sometimes seen a narrow 
Blipof the bright blue beautiful sky. But all within 
their house and their hearts was unchanged and un- 
changeable. Herein lie thegi'eatand eternal sources of 
joy and sorrow, alike to the lofty and to the low; and 
when at night the little room was made snug, and 
clean, and comfortable— the fire beeted — the shutters 
closed — ^^work in hand — witli tale or song — and the 
rain driving, or the snow falling without— blessed in 
that widow's dwellii^ was the lot of humble and unre- 
pining virtue, — and had some wandering sage been on 
a pilgrimage to search out Happiness, he might have 
found her even there sitting with her sister Sorrow, 
by the fire-side in that obscurest tenement. 

The winter had eet suddenly in with extreme and 
unusual severity, and deep long-lying snow blocked tip 
the lane, till it was dug through, and heaped up against 
the wall higher tjian the ground windows. Provisions 
and fuel were dear ; and it was a severe season even 
5 
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for those Buiilies who were not the yerjr pooceat, aod 
who had eooi^b to do to procure the bare neceasaries 
of life. It was a bad time for attempting to open the 
flmallest school eTen with the very lowest childreiis^ 
fees; but the attempt had been made, and aboat a do- 
zen scholars came to the home with their Bibles, 
seams, aod samplers. That nomber, if their parents 
could pay the merest trifle a quarter, was safficient to 
keep the family of their teacher alive, aloi^ with what 
they could otherwise earn. And there is a pride 
among the very poorest of the poor to pay such debts; 
for parents, who thiidt of educating their children at 
all, are not likely to wish to do so at the expense of 
their own honesty, and at another^s loss. 

Before Christmas the Lyndsays were known and re- 
qpected, not only in their own lane, but throughout 
seyeral adjacent streets. The parents of the children 
jsoon saw tiiat they learned there nothing but what was 
right and good. When at school, they were kept 
warm at a fire-«ide, and out of way of all harm ; and 
even those parents, who were themselves too careless 
of human duties, or of their duties to their Creator, 
could not but be pleased to see their children more 
qtiiet and decent in their manners, less fractious and 
^obedient, and disposed during the long winter nights 
to find amusement in what was instruction, and plea- 
sure in reading over their lessons in. that Catechism 
and that Bible which they themselves perhaps had too 
^much neglected. Even the idle, the base, and the dis- 
solute respected the inmates of the floor of that house, 
and gradually abstained from offering them any oi' 
those insults which thoughtless and unfeeling bru^tj 
so often takes a satisfaction in heaping upon those 
whom they suppose pure enough to feel, and too help- 
less to repel them. Much meanness, duplicity, coarse- 
ness, and vice were daily before the eyes, and often 
carried into the hearts of this harmless and industrious 
family ; but the minds even of the young, as long as 
they feel the happiness and the sanctity of innocence, 
remain pure amidst pollution — to them contact is not 
coataglon«— much is seen and heard wh|ch they do not 
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^mderstapd ; and from the sins that Nature m her 
^eatesrt purity inust know, there is found a preserva- 
tive in the simple joy of that virtue which is strong In 
the consciousness of being pleasant in 4he eyes of God. 
The very cares and troubles, and anxieties of her lit- 
tle school, were all of n kind to lead away the thoughts 
of the widow from her own misfortunes. The teazing 
ways of the careless and obstinate imps forced her to 
exert herself, and even called out at times exercises of 
patience, and occasioned slight irritations of temper that 
made her wonder with a sigh how she who had suffer- 
ed snch great evils could be affected by trifles like 
these. By degrees she felt an interest — a pride — even 
a selfishness in her humble and useful trade ; and the 
very aire of the schoolmistress, so necessary to uphold 
her authority among these urchins, fortified her heart 
against the intrusion of formidable recollections. So 
powerful over miseiy are the occupations of utility or 
innocence 1 Mai^aret, too, delighted in her little school- 
room. She saw, with deep satisfaction, that it was re- 
storing her mother to peace of mind ; and as for her- 
self, she, in whose heart love did by nature overflow, 
soon bei^wed it on one and all, even the least winning 
of her chiidish pupils. Above all, not an hour in the day 
was left unoccupied^ and thus, after a bustling morn- 
ing and busy afternoon, came on a joyful evening and a 
tranquil night. 

Occupied as they thus were almost continually, yet 
they had their leisure for amusement, and for deepen 
happiness. Occasionally a neighbour from Braehead 
came dropping in, bringing with her a crowd of recol- 
lections, which were now not only easy but delightful 
to bear. Braehead itself none of them had yet ventured 
to revisit. Their town-neighbours, too, had sometimes 
their own fire-side parties ; for mirth is not afraid of 
misery, and joy will laugh before the jaws of poverty 
opening to devour. Then the Sabbath came, and 
church-bells were ringing all. over the wide city. Too 
much in such cities are the ordinances of religion apt 
to be neglected or scorned. But multitudes still feel 
their power ; and if it be true, that, sometimes, " those 
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jirbo scoff remain to pray,^^ how much ofteaer m\ist 
those do 80 likewise who have entered the H^maef^ 
God in mere carelessness, or with some light fiarpose 
or design. This poor widow, with her daughter jiar- 
garet, blind Esther, and also she who being so -eUickea 
Qould Icaow no sin, went regularly every Sabbath to 
aome church, andaatdown,,wherever they eoul4'6nda 
scat, in passage or in peW) or in window ^seat; or they 
stood humbly at the door, andireceived into their hearte 
the .weekly restoration of Christianify. Perh^s no 
one looked at them, |ior knew who they were ; or.fapp* 
ly Maigaret's meek beauty, so poorly arrayed, touched 
some.stranger's .soul with pleasure during the time'Of 
prayer or psalm, or Esther's sweetest voice Hiade some 
to lopk towards the dim and retired place from whidi 
that blind musiciap was pouring forth the rich song of 
praise. 

Margaret Lyndsay, too, had some companions about 
her own age. Her young heart yearned towards iiap- 
py x^reatures like herself; and what better was d^ 
than those around her, > that they might not claiaah^ 
friendship ? Her mother trusted to her ow^ natiire to 
fornn intimacies, and as jet saw noti^dng to <:a»se amd- 
ety. Pretty Mary Mitchell was her r dearest friend, of 
respectable parents, and living beneath their own roof; 
and althoi^h sh<B was gay and tho^ghtl^ss,^ these surely 
were no sins in one not seventeen years old ; and she 
could not be .gayer .than her own Mai^garet once was, 
h^More care and an awful sense of dutiy^Baddened her, 
and slackened the quickness of her ligj^tsomefoo^t^ps. 
Therefore, on a, Saturday night, M,^iy w^s always a 
^elcpme visitor at their fire-^ide. 

While the winter was thus passing (away, with its 
long^nights, and a perfect reconcilement bad grown m 
the minds of them all to their new life, Ealth^ 4)ecame 
to her mother and sister an object of solenm syn^athy 
and commiseration. She jiad receivjed from N^tf^fe « 
thoughtful mind and deep feelings ; and left so nftPicb 
alone to her own meditations as she necessairUy wft% 
her soul disturbed itself, in the absence of all outward 
objects, with its own workings. 3he ibep^igie tsad.aad 
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adder every day, and at last appeared plunged in a 
lecp and dark melancholy. The tears were often seen 
>onring from her white sightless eyes; and she fre- 
juently moaned, and eren got up and walked in her 
jleep. She was overheard praying God to forgive her 
dns, — and hoping, in uttermost agony, that she was not 
Loo wicked to be saved. 

Her mother and Margaret knew that she had been 
with them at church several times, when a severe and 
gloomy preacher had dwelt on some of the most awful 
mysteries of Christianity ; and his denunciations of Di- 
vine vengeance on unrepentant sinners, and all who 
knew not the utter wickedness of their fallen nature, 
had gone far down into the silence of the blind crea- 
ture's soul. What could they do to comfort her ? In 
their simplicity they knew not how to deny ^at the 
words of that dbreadful ' preacher were true ; yet ^ey 
could not endure to witness the fear of the innoceht 
Esther, who partaking, as she did, of human corrup- 
tion, had yet never injured one of God's creatures, 
Tind could not, as they hoped and believed, have done 
or thought any thing to deserve his wrath. They now 
never suffered her to be alone, and tried to occupy 
her tender heart with former remembrances of Brae- 
head, or with thoughts of others' happiness or misery. 
But her sout turned away from all such things, — and^ 
brooding over itself, bewailed its own sinfulness, and 
trembled at the wrath to come. This was a new and 
a strange afiSictiop, and one which they knew not how 
religiously to overcome. 

It happened, too, that there came into this lane — 
the abode of so much poverty, disease, ignorance, and 
vice — a young and amiable lady, of an opulent and 
repectable family, who took an interest both in the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of the poor. She visi- 
ted the Lyndsays, and inquired into the state of their 
souls. She was a disciple of that powerful preacher, 
but one with little knowledge on subjects which it is 
hard for the wisest to understand. Her attention was 
naturally directed to the blind girl— an object inters 
eating to a mind in search ot wonders or novelties in 
5* 
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Ipwly life ;'aDd MIflt rRnmsay, 4rom a few ^k ^vyprBS- 
^ioQfl of poor Esther, ipime^«^ly 4^wed ^N^t the 
child was awakfid jfco the ti^it^. She fed^et-^^Usc^e 
with ill-applied ^d wone xmderytood frnvso^^a ^^wb 
Sc^ptuve, and daifcitBed tlMe4err<n» ^b«t liad he^n long 
ffathei4Dg ift her 8<ki1. The BiUe noiir w^ ta boiok of 
tear, or of loye in the shadow of fearfT**9^pid ;Ubie «hUd 
looked'BU^gt as if she felt a ontte 4o be a«|^. The 
lady lold her never again to slag any of her idle and 
wicked songs ; and Esther r^MBted with bkjter te«s, 
through many sleeptess or hamited nights, that she 
bad sung airs displeaaing to a jealous and dr^^a^ 
God. 

, Margaret Lyndsay thought it bard i^ cbaige her lit- 
Ue blind sister with such skis as these ; and coiild not 
help wondering, that a lady, who could take the trou- 
ble of coming from a fine house uxio such a pocH* room 
in a diity lane, with such be^^utifiU and esvpie^am^ 
clothes^ should teach such very cruel Chnstlanitj. 
^^ You do not know, Ma^am, our histoiy, or yo9 would 
not call Esther a sinner. The old ^iergyman of this 
parish — we are in Orey«Friars^-*did not ^ink ib^er so, 
when he vidted us. He told my mother, that, when 
he looked on her face, he could not he^ thifO^ing of 
our Sayiour's words, about the .little cbildreny—r^ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.' " — " We have auffer- 
ed much sorrow and some hardships,'' said the mother, 
K^ and Esther ^ere, I do not fear to say it before her, 
helped to support the family with bread hy her indus- 
try, and with spiritual comfort by her holy resl^^oatioo 
to all Heaven's decrees. ' Remember, Madam, that tbe 
child is blind, and He who made her so will not refuse 
the sacrifice of a lowly and4X)ntrite heart like Ether's. 
She" has her faults, perhaps, poor thing-«-though I 
know of none ; for we are a'., sinful, that is true. But 
«aw ye. Ma'am, ever ane in a' your life mair iiuaoceDt 
than this biijad lassie ?" — ^Miss Ramsay made no reply 
— but shook her head, that rustled and glitteceid with 
a protid show of ribbands — ^put some tracts into the 
mother's band, and went away. 

l^ow|og her own. ignorance, and fearful to be lev«.< 
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alive to th6 holiness of God than her blind sister, Mar- 
garet veatiired to kQock one evening at the door of 
the clergyman of the, parish -«>and foond herself, with 
a beatii^ heart, in the presence of the reverend old 
«MB. Sbe UM bdr taie in meekneBS and simpiicitir — 
and, with a gentle «mle, he bid .her go her waj^. lie 
cane aow after to ihe Mttle sdiool in the lane, and 
spoke i^eaawtlj aad graoiomdj, Mke a father, to them 
all. >£Bther feK the .peaceful powjer of his extipeme old 
age qoieting ^e. terrors of her qnaking heart. He 
spoke to her, Aot as a child of sio, but of faith — en- 
couraged her to believe that God was well pleased 
with all. his childcen who strove to be dutiful — ^and 
reminded them that all Christ's miracles were of mercy 
and excee^ting great love. ^^Did he not make daj, 
and put it to the eyes of ihe blind man, Esther, till 
they sasv the light ^—«ncl did he not rebuke those 
who Mskod if it were because of his own sin, or that of 
his pacents, that he hadbeen bom blind? Fear not, my 
dear child---it is not on such as thou that (he wrath of 
God wUl ^descend. I^ an old man x>f fourscore, have 
m«re reason to f^me God than thou. Condnue to ho- 
nour thy faUier and thy mother, that tl^ days may be 
long an the earth that the Lord thy God hath given 
thee. Forget not jour prayers-^he glad in the Lord 
--H90[id sleep^ my child, on ihsf bed in peace !''— Est- 
her's soul was quieted. She returned by degrees 
to h^ former serenity ; and altho«gh she was not quite 
so gay as be£»re, there seemed to be complete compo- 
sure of heart Neither her mother nor Mai^aret al- . 
lowed ber now to sit long by herself; for none can tefi 
the power of silence and solitude over the blind. Mar- 
garet e^^eeially kept her sweet voice constantly in 
hearing of the child, whom now they loved with a 
deeper compassion of love ; and Esther, who marked 
in her darkness the motives of her sister, had a plea- 
sure in showing her by her smiles that they were un- 
derstood, and that*her kindness had inspired both grar 
titttde and trsmquiUity. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The spring had now begun to show itself all rofsid 
about the city, in the pleasant subuffos, the green 
squares, and the old courts adorned with their soUtaiy 
elm-tree, or a few flowery shrubs — for it was aboat 
the middle of the variable but pleasant month of April 
Little wooden boxes, with their sprouting mignio&ette, 
were to be seen at windows which the Tefnal airs and 
sunshine frequently visited through th^^smoke— and 
the old piles of buildii^ looked more ^cheerfully be- 
neath the brightening azure of the sky. Birds were 
chirping in the more lonesome places among the con- 
gregated dwellings of men ; and here and there a few 
yards of hawthorn hedge, preserved by accident or 
caprice even along the streets, gave notice to towns- 
folk of the beautiful spirit now l^rsting into life over 
the silent country. 

The influence of the sweet season was not wholly 
lost on the widow and her family pent up in that dark- 
some lane. The anemones ^d ranunculuses that they 
had brought from Braehead had put forth a few dim 
blossoms ; 8md Esther, who often enjoyed the faint per- 
fume, asked Margaret if they were not almost as beau- 
tiful'there as they had been in their own garden. The 
widow's heart, too, seemed to revive-- her health was 
better — and there was a stronger, steadier tone in her 
speech. Their scholars had rather increased in num- 
ber — they had almost all behaved well — and the faith- 
iul discharge of duty had given a satisfaction to her 
heart that enabled her to think with less trouble on its 
own hidden and peculiar afSictions. 

Her great anxiety now was about her sweet Mar- 
garet. She was now in the full beauty of her girlhood 
— and, retired as her industrious life was, many eyes 
must have seen and admired her. ^o doubts had her 
mother of her purity and innocence ; but daik fears of 
evil coping no one knows whence will for ever find 
their way into a maternal heart, as long as there Is 



irickedaesr upoa the -^arth. She sometimes, in ^ th^eir 
aost fioleflm rheiur?, warned Maigaret of gvdlt that 
nig-bt lie in-waitfor her e^€aai ]0rh0ljrphioe& ; and, at 
uch ttmies, the thotight c^ her own hvsbend weiM 
:hill her <vexj -heaFt*Mo€Ml. iMargaret lifiteiM^d -.with 
:onfi4eAoe io fafeiveli; hut replied mthottf^psaswAptioi]^; 
md Hien i«deed .ber mother .%dm tiiat -hsr daughteite 
ioul fws-teo nmch^iUed with fiySal^pietyto admit even 
uiyetroQg&Booce&taffiec^QttferfaBj iMHBan^JbeH^^out 
of their <xmi iamii^. She^^awtbia, and -was aatisfiftd 
— ^altfaQag<h<often .^attd^oilen therdijBi 'rttgtuei i^prehea* 
slops would) in #pite of henelf, 'V^tom. 

^^ As for you, fisdie]:, if both J ^^nd -Macgaret -wem 
dead, jon^fliigfatiget i|ito>the ^^rphan HospUal-*€UDd,fi« 
none en earth wonld^eTerrseek to hurt jon, yon wo^ 
be taken care of -by one after enother ^youT'days.^ 
— ^' Bliiid hflsies, 'mother, eeldom Uire Idq^, tbey-say— 
andl-^lil :add one to :fte mnmb^r of tfaeni that dia 
y oi]Bg. But I .tdB not 2 a(fi»id now ^of -Ae ^next 4ife--4it 
least, not as I ?iiaed 4d 'b»— -aithough it is en awfid 
thought^ !f it hadjM 'beenfor tliat Und oM^maayJ, 
should ^>e died distracted with fear of that -dreadful 
world. .Sirt *wbat makes you ^eako' an Orphan .Hos- 
pital, ftnothfflr ? ^o doubt 'they adre blessed phraes fo> 
mony.a ane^^but rlooidd <ia Jeeve a ,haill day«way 
frae -you .and Mafffiret Neither co^ you, wi' a' yonr 
kindness,' can f ken rtbe heart o^ the blind:'' 

"Do you know, motttec,'' said Msoqg^iiet, ^'^ what is 
become of that Mias Ramsay that used sometiilies to 
call on us, jand who was fox^etfolenougph to call our 
good JBstiker— »a sbmerT? — ^ N05 JMai^vet^ — I hope 
no eril.^'*--" She bmi giY^tx her fethfer,--! was tpld 
yesteiday by Maiy MitoheUf— rasone jMtart. She ioM 
marsiffll a wild young .-man in the asn^, and .gone lawatr 
to the Indies."*— "I h$^ he will te gpoAdx) her^* 
said ^Esther, ^^ for she was^ kind lady, or she wuttU 
nev.er ihaofe thought of ^daiting Aie poor. But it is 
tdne o'clock, end I maunawa to :my 'hed,ibr !l :wasinbi- 
liged to finish my ittat,jand 1 aSmitot able {todbeep'iqp 
myeyeUdsl" 
' ^ I sometimes wonder oidtliin jngnelf," said the 
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widow, ^^ that I have brooght my mind to such for- 
getfulnesB of ray tanreDce. It would almost seem as 
u I had not a mother's heart towards him, but I can 
tliink o^ nae Hving creature bat his father. 1 'daresav 
my callant is dead. The yellow-fever, they say, aji 
kills the bomiy fair-haired laddies, and my Lanrence 
was ane. He mami be dead, Margaret, or he would 
never hae been months and months without writing 
hame." — ^" Don't be unhappy, mother,-^ailor9* tettew 
often miscarry. Ye know Laurence has frequently 
warned us o' that, and told us not to be aihdd vben 
we happened not to hear frae him. When I praj for 
my bnther, I always have aia assurance thlaitGodis 
Ifuarding him on the wide sea. What for are yon 
greeting, mother T' and Margaret, unable to prevent 
her own tears^ stirred^up' their fire "on the health, and 
said, '^Let os hope the best — 1 would aye hope die' 
best if I saw you mair cheterful.'' Her mother soon 
recovered het composure, and they continued to sit op 
a little longer, talking of ordmai^ things, when a quick 
load knock, as of a strong hand, vtruck the door, and in 
a mometit it flew open. ^ 

There he stood in his blue sailor's dress, andfais . 
face beaming and burning with joy, — ^their dwn Lan- 
rence. His mother saw him for a moment, and then 
darkness shut up her eyes and her souL Maigaret, 
who never had reared but that he would return, rose 
strongly from her chsdr, but her knees trembled before 
she rjittChfed his neager atms. The sailor then went 
tender^ up to his mother, and kissed her tcheek.' Af- 
ter a little while her eyes again opened on her boy. 
** I believed you^dead of the yellow-fever, or drowned 
in some wild adventure. — I had no tfcist in God ; but 
thou art Wfre, Laureoce, and now that I have seen thy 
&ce, could I lie down and die in peace. For thoo, 
Laurence, wik yet be a father to them all, and sorely 
may they yet want a father's care." — *' I hae been at 
Braehead, mother, and may God bless my father 
wherever he may be, and whatever may be his life."-- 
** Aye, Laurence, that is my prayer by day and by 
night Whfitever else others may say i^oat him, we 
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will c<Hkdi»ie to bless bim — poor man-^'-^LdEiirence^ 
wept like a very child-; and^ for a little while, it seenn 
ed as if this meeting had been one of grief. But it 
was ^nman nature, in its strongest affections, carrying 
huxnan happiness on to the veiy brink of suffering. 

Peace was restored at lei^^ to all their souls, and 
time allowed for question and reply. For a moment 
there was silence, and a soft footstep was heard com* 
ing^ down the stair. The blind girl had heard her 
brother^s yoke in her ansound sleep ; and slipping on* 
her gown, came with her arms wide open towards the. 
fire. ^^1 thought at first it was but a dream — but 
here thou art, liaurence. — Oh I brother, — ^brother, but 
this is sweet I" 

It was yet not late in the night, and the fire was re- 
newed. Esther ran to her bed, and put on all her 
clothes. The little table was. set out, with cheerful ' 
voices and laughter, and covered withJg napkin ; and 
the mother said, with a face that could now smile from 
the heart, ^' My sailor must have his supfper^ — never, 
never, did 1 hope to see thee bseak bread again !'' 
Margaret soon put things into order ; and saying, 
laughingly, /^ 1 must away for e^s emd butter, and be 
back in « twinkling,'' she lifted up a little basket, and 
went out^ casting a gleam of bliss upon the brave boy^ 
sitting with one of his hands on his mother's lap held 
fast between hoth of hers, said the other laid gently on 
'the head of Jus blind* sister, now as happy as any being 
\>n the face^f the whole earth. 



CHAPTER XII. 



As Margaret was clodng the door behind her, with 
a light heart, she observed the dark figure of a man 
standing under the shadow of an old stair-case, * just 
opposite their room window,. the shutters of which she 
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imkiStaA, evening ibigottm to sfant But Ihlnliwg Mm 
BKrely some idle^and ciuriowpertoD) she tripped awvj 
dowii-the lane, saying inwardly, ^^W^l^.hie saw a 
iMppyifirende." In a littiev iiowerer, she heaidrqmck 
footstepff foUowin^ilicr ; and aar she wy p as aing , tsome- 
wfaat alanned, through a solitary court of hofaes al- 
BBBBt all uninhabited^ a man^s hesfy hand^graaped her 
9naj and she stopt, with a stort cry of fear« The 
person beside her seemed to be wrapt up in a ' grea^ 
coat, and a bibck haadkerchlef half-concealed bia £ice. 
Her fimt thought was <^ Edwuda*— the height of the 
figure seemed the same*^and the same that unforgot- 
ten grasp that clutched her in the woodL But Ed- 
wards had been sent across seas for his ciii H0 B ■ a nd 
this could not be that rujQian. The hand 09 her 
aim relaxed its hold^ and now touched her with 
lUentoiess, . while adow brok^i voice said, with a.gr6an, 
^ Fear not,' Margaret, — 1 will not hurt jon* — Sqrely, 
yon fear not me T^ That voice made her heart leap op 
and fiien die within her, — ^for -sorely changed as it was, 
she could not mistake the sound which had given pure 
and deep joy to her heart for so inany years. It was 
indeed her fath^ who spoke, — and these few wonis 
were all that could yet be; uttered by the 4fliaerable 



Neither for a while could Margaret speak— she sob- 
bed xspoa his breast, and kissed his hands that were in- 
tensely cold. ^^ Oh! blessed night,'^ she at length ex- 
claimed, '^beyond all blessedness,^— God has indeed 
heard and granted all our prayers. O father ! all has 
long been forgiven, and my mother will this niglit kneel 
beside her husband in prayer. And think, — oh think, 
— this very night, too, has Lavrence come home jjl 
Walter Lyndsay stood fixed to the spot, and his frame 
shook as with an ague. By the dim <^linuner of one 
solitary lamp in the court, and the light of the only 
window that had. a candle burning within, Margaret, in- 
distinctly saw her father's face. Hollow and bony it 
now was, ^nd worn away by uttermost misery. No traces 
wer%now to be seen of that fierce anger that glared 
upon her in the little glen on the night he left his heme. 
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¥*! xed d^air odIj was now there ; and as she kitee4 
Ills lean cheek she thoug^ht in agony, ^^ My father is an 
liiin^red !'' 

^^ Mai^aret, this is a thoroaghfare, and pe^le inrUl 
l>e passing, — come with your &ther^ for I see itkon 
lovest him still, — come with me, for a few minutes, to. 
some more lonely place, for I must speak with thee, 
the best child that ever man had, shamefully aad most 
wickedly left an orphan !^^ Margaret could hardty find 
hreath to say, that whatever shame or wickedness there . 
had been, it was all over no«r, and buried like a stone 
in the deep sea. She had put her soft arm within that 
of her father ; he led her almost in silence out of the 
streets f and then ascending a few steps up the bank b^ 
low the Castle-rock, where nothing could interrupt 
them, they sat down together in the darkness. It grew 
somewhat less black before a word was said, for many 
hundred lights were burning high above them in Ihe 
garrison, the city gleamed throagh the thick nights* 
smoke, and something like moonshhie struggled throu|^h 
the huge clouds that lay dense over the sky. 

Her father put his arm round Margaret, and made 
her lean her head on his bieast It was long since one 
pure utif^oubled joy had^been his, and as the soft breath- 
ing bosom of his innocent child was felt regularly 
meeting the hurried beatii^ of his own distracted 
heart, he knew that in losing her he had lost an enjoy- 
ment which cannot be exceeded even within the gates * 
of Heaven. * 

^ I arrived in Edinburgh, Margaret, at the dusk of 
the evening,' and I came just Ja look, for an hour or 
tvro, at the house in which you all live. Providentiai- 
ly the shutters wer^ot closed, and I saw through the 
clear room into the fire-side. You. were all quite hap- 
py, — ^your mother looked as if she had forgiven me,— 
and I knelt down on the stones near the window, when 
no one was in the lane, and asked God if he would^heaf 
the thanks of a sinful wretch like me. I started u] 
when a sailor boy, — ^yes,— myown Laurence came, ai 
went in at that door which I may never enter. 4 be- 
held that meeting,— *and then I luiew that my son had 
6 
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eycn tben retimed from sea. God is indeed kind to 
me a sinner, for m j goilt, my crknes, have fallen heavy 
on no headbnt my own, and that of the poor partner of 
my sin, — ^the good, 1 see, are still happy .^' 

Margaret listened to the sorrowful words, and the 
sorrowfnl Voice, and her heart ww melted into a pro- 
found happiness. For she knew not the meaning of 
wha^her father nttered, when he said, that he mast 
never enter into her mother's honse. ReconciliatioD, 
— foi^veness, — clasping embraces, — silent prayers,— 
and a blessed burthen of sweet dreaming sleep, — these 
were the thoughts that now filled all her soul ; and she 
half-wondered why her lather held her on his bosom 
here in the darkness, and on the cold hill-side, when a 
houseful of happiness was at hand, — all that this life 
contained of joy gathered together into one small 
room. 

^ I had resolved to stand there all the night, Marga- 
ret, when you came suddenly out, and then I took cott- 
rage to go and reveal myself unto you, penitent, or at 
least remorseful for all my sins. But, Margaret, into 
that house 1 may not — must not go. The time is not 
yet come, — and it never may, — ^when I can dare to 
meet your mother face to face. Think not, Mai^ret, 
to say it shall now be otherwise ; in a few months, if 
alive, I will come again, and it is possible that then I 
may show myself to my wife upon my knees." Mai^ 

* ret was lost in g^rief and wonder, and knew not hoff 
•lo speak to her father, who continued — ^' You know 
my sin, Margaret, — ^you saw her with me. Poor wo- 
man, she has not maiigyveeks to live — ^but ought I to 

/ desert her too, and onnet death-bed?" — ^'^ No — ^ne^ 
no, father — ^the dying must not be* deserted — ^but come 
home — K^ome home — and my mother and I will both 
accompany you to the place where she is dying. 
wherever it may be, — and we will forgive and comfort 
her, and say our prayers for her by her bed-side."-^ 
" Oh ! is there indee'd in Nature such pure goodness 
as this ? — Ami with all my cruel guilt yet remember- 
ed and beloved by you both ?-r-Take to your mother, 
Margaret, the blessings of a woeful, heart-broken, per- 
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haps dying man, — for thyself, who treate'st me so teor 
derly, I know not what to pray. Will yoii not loathe 
me,* when we part, as something odious and polluted^- 
and wish that you had had a different kind of father V* 
— ^*' I love you better than all this earth — ^better than if 
you had never left us. If you were well, and living^at 
home again, we should all be the happiest family living. 
O ! father, father, come home, or let me first run and 
tell my mother wh^t awaits her, and then come you in 
a few minutes to the door.^' He made no answer, and 
then said — ^' I left the dying woman in care of one 
even poorer than ourselves, and said to her, that I 
would return on the second night. I have seen my 
wife, and you all ; and now you must go your wavs. 
As soon as I have buried her whom I led into sin, I 
will see you again, and then do whatever Alice and you 
wish me to do for the few months I may have to live." 
His daughter well knew from his hollow voice, that 
sounded more hollow in that wild rocky place, that 
her father would give her a parting kiss in that dark- 
ness, and she tried not to gainsay his resolution. 
*' But, oh ! father^ you are white, and thin, and icy 
cold, — have you eat any thing to-day ? and where, 
where, will you sleep?" — "I will sleep no where, 
Margaret ; but the night will h$ive an end, and before 
the morning breaks, I must return whence I came, to 
the dwelling of sin, shame, despair, and death." 

Margaret Was seized with terror, that her fal 
would sit there all the night. There was froBt ' 
f . air, and the stones around them were intensely < 
She implored him to suffer her io let him into the 
house, when all had gone «t^ bed, and he could come 
up to the room where she and Esther slept. Nobody 
would see him, and she would give him food, and sit 
beside him as he lay down, and send him away, since 
it must be so, before it was light. The miserable man 
rose up, and held her for a long long time to his heart, 
and then said, ^^ Dutiful hast thou ever been, and ever 
wilt be, — obey thou thy father in this thing — return to 
your mother and your brother. Disturb not their hMj- 
piness this night by my name ^ but when you think nt. 



father 

^# 

y cold- 
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tell your mother that you saw me afive, and that I am 
9Ai more miserable than all mwt be who forsake Go^ 
and forget the nature of their own immortal 8onfc." 
Itirrgar^t, stunned and awed by the solemnity of his 
Toice, did not even kiss her father again^ but did as he 
bade her, in obedience to a power that oTerruled her 
will, and left him sitting by himself among the daii- 
I, in that solitary place. 



CHAPTER XIIl. 



On her return, Margaret found them all greatly 
alarmed by her unaccountable absence, — and it was 
not in her power to conceal the secret within her own 
heart for a single night. Indeed, her agitated nuumer 
showed that something unusual had happened to her; 
and, therefore, after a few minutes ineffectual efforts to 
recover herself, she summoned up courage to, tell tiie 
whole truth. The joy that had been so loud by that 
little cheerful fire-side was suddenly hushed dowa into 
deep and solemn thought — the young sailor^s laugh wa& 
silent in a moment, and his arm tenderly supported his 
mother, as, with a deep sigh, she laid her head upoa 
Jjii bosom. It was a wild strange thing to know that 
W husband was then, perhaps, within a few hundred 
yards of them all, yet hidden from them, ia the dark- 
ness of night, in some oh^ciire and unsearchable place 
— perhaps cold, hungry, and sleepless, and without 
shelter. Here they had a warm fire — a frugal meal, 
and comfortable beds, — while he was lying, perhaps, 
in his pemtence, upon the cold ground in self-inflicted 
punishment and debasement. "Oh!" thought Alice, 
" if his soul would but tell him to come to me this 
night, he would know how perfect can be a wife^s 
forgiveness — how heavenly sweet to her own soul a 
wife's love !" — But the night passed on, and her bus- 
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band came not to faer — although, no doabt, the unfoF- 
tuaate man was not far o£f in his penance,^ — and, per- 
haps, at the dead of midnight^ ventured np the lane, 
when all the inhahitants were adeep, and looked upon 
the little tenement that contained a treasure he had 
flung away, and which he could only hope to hare re- 
stored to him in heaven. 

A^r a few days past in constant consideration on 
her husband's affecting behaviour, Alice began to take 
comfort, and to allow herself to be persuaded that she 
ought now to be much more happy. That Walter had 
come a lon^joumey from some unknown place, just to 
be assured mat she «id his children were well, and to 
see them with his own eyes, was a thought that sank 
with deep joy into the dejected heart of one who had 
been so cruelly forsaken. Not a word, even of ru- 
mour, had she heard about him for many many months^ 
and she had believed that she was utterly forgotten . 
by him, or an object of dislike and aversion^ But now 
she knew that she and her children were still dearer 
to him than any thing else in this world ;• and although 
in her humble and humbled heart she attributed his 
visit more to Ms love for them than for herself yet she. 
did not such injustice either to hei; own nature or to 
his as ta think that she had no share in his disturbed 
affection. Something pure and unselfish, yet not un- 
allied to pride, touched her heart as she felt herself re- 
stored, in thought^ to- her husband's bosom. Her owiu^ 
had been ever warm and faithful ; and there had beei^ 
a time when it suf&ced to bless Walter Lyndsay as he 
laid down his head upon its innocent beauty. Time 
and sorrow had changed both 'her heart, and the bo- 
som where it beat ;. but wasted as her frame now was, 
and seeming to bear the burthen of more years than 
had yet been hers, she felt that were God to send 
back her* husband, her soul would meet him in all the 
love of its^^ younger and brighter days, and tiliat her 
Ups would kiss away for ever, and without reproach, 
the stains that an erring life had lefl on that man- 
ly breast. There were now times in which she 
a * 
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almost perraaded herself that the was 110 longer a 
widow. 

Ey^iy thing that Maxgai et told her of that inter- 
view seemed to prove a fixed determinatioD in her 
husband's mind to retam to his family, oo the death 
of her for whose sake he luid forsaken it And wheD 
Alice tried to imagine all the miseries he m«t hare fooe 
through*— all the remorse — and then his affection for 
herself and children that had sartived them idl,she not 
only forgave him his sins, but wept for him tears o( 
an unmingled tenderness and piij, the same as if he bad 
sustained some great misfortune iiLhis om house, and 
had never deserted her bed. She even tried to frame 
excuses for him, in his own imprudence, in the nuo- 
ous conversation of unprincipled men, and in other 
artifices to her unknown, but that might have assailed 
him by degrees, till at last he was entangled in a oet 
from which he could not break. Even her own defi- 
ciencies apd defects were brought meekly up by Ais 
Christian to soften her husband's sin; and she tried 
to beUeve that if she had been more ^eerful^ more 
lively, more inclined to -propose occasional relaxation 
and indulgence in ixmocent pleasures and recreatioDS to 
her husband, that his affections might perhaps never 
have, been alienated, and that they might ^1 bare 
been all happy together at Braehead. > 

Such were the conversation&r that her mother some- 
times had with Margaret ; and a happy Udog it was. 
jkndeed, to that young and loving heart to hear her fa- 
ther spoken of by one she revered as almost perfect is 
; such gentle terms of forgiveness. In the kindlh^ joy of 
filial affection all thoughts of the guilt and the sib 
were consumed ; and no image was before her but 
Uiat of a loi^ absent father returned at last. When 
she did think of his guilt, it was with awe and grief; 
but rather for herself, and all human beings in gene- 
rai, than for her unfortunate father. If he had so sin- 
ned — he who was so kind — so good— how could she 
hope to escape^ilt ? She remembered all his infltrac- 
tions — all his prayers long ago — how she had often 
seen him even v^eep when her mother, or herself, or her 
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slsten^ were iU — how he had often sent away the beg- 
gar from his dot^* blessing him and his fire-side. 
Since such a fether has, hideed, erred, what teay be- 
come of OB his children ? Therefore Margaret Lyndsay 
lent her sweet roice to cheer her mother by tenderest 
ezpresoons respectii^ him who was away, and in that 
communion of ample, humble, and forgiving Christian 
hearts, he was thought of less as a sinner than as a 
penit^Eit 

Nor did the mother receive less solace and support 
from her s<m — her brave and affectionate sailor boy. 
All this misery had hf^pened since he had gone to sea. 
Something of it he had known before his return; but 
the ihll light had not been let In upon hkn till the 
night of his father's visit.. He had himself given his 
mother a iBore heart when he became a sailor ; and 
now he had an opportunity, however short the time 
might be, to assist in healing a iar deeper wound. 
Though little more than sixteen years of age, he bad- 
seen and suffered great hardships on board ship on the 
West India station ; and although nothing could tame 
the ardour of his strong, fearless, happy spirit, — ^yet 
the roaring of the elements, and the frequent spectacles 
of gfaasttiest death had given a thoughtful cast to the 
lad's character^ and made him very gentle and compas- 
sionate. A Allele year of danger and hardship had made 
his sold grew, laBgely,^--and when his mother spoke to 
Mm about his ikther, she was made happier than she ha^ 
thought she ever could be,^by his grave, sensible, ana 
most afiectionate participation in all her fears and hopes.. 
She now looked upon her Laurence no more as a wild 
reckless creature, for whom she would have alternate- 
ly to weep tears of blame or grief, but as a dutiful 
son, ffrm and thoughtful even beyond his years, and 
likely, if his life was proloi^ed, to be a blessing to 
them all, and also, when she looked at him with a mo^ 
ther's eyes, — ^her own darling pride. 

It seemed now as if the sondiine came more bright- 
ly and more frequently into the lane — people's faces 
did not look so sallow and cheerless— the noises about 
the house were not so harsh and grating — and they 
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felt that the darkest nook in the heart of a town coqM 
be a pleasant place. Laurence had leave to come 
ashore very often, his Lieutenant befnendiog him; 
and every day his weather-beaten snn-bnmt face^ that 
glistened at the same time with the joyfnl beanty ot 
boyhood, sent ikew strength into Ins mother's- heart 
He whistled and sang like a very bird All day lon^ 
whenever lie saw they were all disposed to be happy. 
The veteran alone has a right, and a strong one, to be 
desponding; bnt the yoong sailor, feeling his life afloat 
and drifting over the sea, rejoices when his feet tooch 
again the stedfast earth, and gathers from eveiy short 
and uncertain visit to the house of his fiither or lus mo- 
ther, new thoughts and feelings to feed and live upon, 
when again the midnight winds shall be piping in the 
shrouds, and his ship going in darkness along her foam- 
ing paths on the great deep. 

The free and joyful demeanour of the young sailor 
pleased all their neighbours in the lane. Some&ingo^ 
that enthasiasm with which most minds jtliink of the Bit- 
tish navy was found even here; and he never made his 
appearance without kind and cordial greetugs from 
many a door and window. It was well seen that he was 
a dutiful son, and the power of Ihat most human aod 
needful of all virtues, filial piety, is never lost, eveooo 
the most careless or most callous. It goes, with iti ap- 
peal, to every human feeling, at once to the gate of the 
Beart, and, nothing obstructs its entrance. The satis&c- 
^on the neighbours felt in seeing the young sailor^ 
spread itself over all the family ; and some of them who 
had not been accustomed to speak with the Lyndsajs 
now congratulated them with homely warmth on the 
boy^s return, and prayed that God would save life and 
limb from battle or shipwreck, for sake of his mother, 
who was a widow, and worse than a widow. Thus was 
peace restored to the soul of Alice Lyndsay— and she 
could now sit by her fire-«ide M night, with her child- 
ren, laughing, talking, working, singing round her, 
and almost partake in the circling merriment;- while 
on Sabbath, as they sat beside her in the House o( 
God, her heart was filled with a tranquil gratitode* 
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and had a humble hope, that ooe great blessing more 
might jet be granted to their tmited prayers. 

It was in. such a tranquil state of resignation, that on 
the afternoon of a Sabbath-day, about the middle of 
April, Margaret ventured to propose to her mother, 
that they should all take a walk together as far as 
Braehead. The sound of that word was a pang to her 
heart ; but she looked upon Margaref s face, and she 
sajy nothing but a sweet and cheerful smile. " Why 
not go, mother, we are all together now, and before 
very long may be even more together still. Laurence, 
ask my mother to go — for she can refuse you nothing 
— and does not care about me, now that you have come 
home !" The two together soon prevailed. Esther's 
blind face sparkled with joy — ^and Marion, whose re- 
membrances, divfk and confused as they were, yet came 
upon her at the sound of the word Braehead, which had 
for so long been one of the most familiar in her small 
vocabulary, looked upon them with an expr^sion of 
fleeting intelligence as they were preparing to set off, 
and S2dd,-^^^ Braehead is tiie place for birds and but^ 
terffies, and the singing honey-bees. Is Robin^red- 
breast dead «id buried ? We'll soon see ;" and then she 
ran to her tame dove, and taking it up, be'gan to fon* 
die it, and entirely forgot that any oi^er notion had 
been in her mind, or thai she was to be taken with 
the rest to Braehead. 

It was a pleassmt afternoon^ and thousands lof peace- 
able' parties, mostly family ones, were taking their 
weekly walk in quiet and contented happiness. Each 
group was satisfied within itself, and greetings were 
interchanged, as they passed along, in that kind spirit 
which had been infused intd their minds by the ser* 
vice of the hallowed day. There was no noise, and 
one character of grateful contentment feigned over alL 
The large city was hushed within^ without, and around. 
Every irr^^ular and disturbing feeling seemed almost 
wholly calmed ; and the gentle closipg of day, without 
being dull or- spiritless,' was such as the minds of mea 
would have desired, who were obliged by necessity to 
foi^t in their usual ocicupations more serious aod. 
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solemn tbdi^fht, and who therefore enjoyed the stat- 
ed return of leisure and freedom from a painfol thral- 
dom, much more in the sobriety of reflection, than 
they would have done in eager and unrestrained de- 
light. The young sailor, who had not foi^otten his 
Scottish Sabbaths in foreign countries, but who had 
kept them with a happy conscience amidst the tumait 
and recklessness of a ship of war, now walked througli 
places well known and well-belored, with a heart aUve 
to every minute remembrance. He had some pleasant 
or gay thought to connect with every field, and with 
many of the knotted trunks of the old way-side trees. 
At first his recollections, as he gladly expressed ihem. 
were mournful to his mother^s heart ; but when she 
reflected how happy were all her children, and that 
her husband would probably return to her, that da- 
pendency gradually wore off, and before they came in 
sight of the Plane trees of Braehead, faintly tioged 
with the yerdnre of spring, she felt quite happy^ and 
joined with her chil(k«n in a joyfiil exclamation, as 
soon as they: beheld the roof of what had so long been 
their own house. Its appearance gave no paiofol 
shock, — there it stood in its well known vernal heann. 
and Margaret's eyes flashed through joyful teais as 
she turned smilii^ round to her mother, and said, ^^ Bon- 
ny firaehead looks as sweet as ever, — it is nvt true 
that they have cut down our trees.'' 

The small party did not go straight up to the boose. 
but, by a footpath, went into the wide broomj ^^^ 
behind it, and sat down together on a gpreen kDoil 
Little or nothing was changed. They knew the yen 
cows that were pasturing about them, and the tallgrej 
horse belonging to John Walker, their old neighbour, 
was taking his Sabbath rest in the pasture. A ^^^ 
early lambs weire running to and fro, — ^the voice oi 
bees was not unheard, — emd the loud, clear, and a^^ 
low song of the blackbirds was ringing through the 
Braidhill Wood. It was just a Sabbath of other yeai^ 
One person only was wanting. Had he been wi^ 
them, their happiness had been complete. Bat al- 
though he was not theroi his image was ; and &^^ 
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were circumstances known to one and all of them, that 
gaye them reason to hope that, on their next visit, he 
might he present at the head of them all, and dearer 
to them for the sake of his misfortunes and his repent- 
ed sins. So the small party continued sitting in tran- 
quillity, — not indeed a party of pleasure, for that is 
but a shallow word, but one contented with their lot, 
and humbly anxious to deserve it, with all its sorrows, 
by resignation to the decrees of Heaven. 

Laurence started up, and taking Margaret by the 
ann, cheerfully said, "Let us visit honest John Wal- 
ker." His mother, Esther, and Marion followed, and 
by well known ways they soon were at the door of 
their rude, but kind-hearted neighbour. All the fa- 
mily were at home ; and after the first friendly meet- 
ing, all eyes were ri vetted on the young sailor. 
Yoang and old devoured the words of him who had 
sailed over the wide seas, and seen far off countries. 
The good woman of th6 house soon got tea ready, and 
the spirits of all rising in the unexpected pleasure of 
the visit, an hour or two passed away as cheerfully as 
ever they had done in former times, when the Lynd- 
says were themselves inhabitants of Braehead. No 
heart was suffered to flag, or to give itself up to pain- 
ful- recqllections. A homely happiness bound them 
all down within the limits of that room, and while 
Laurence told tales of foreign parts, and spoke of his 
ship, her guns, and her crew, his own mother listened 
with pride and admiration, and had not a single 
thought of her own calamities. Margaret sat eyeing 
her brother with a sparkling countenance ; and blind 
Esther, whose own steps were so limited, followed in 
a dream the course of the ship in which, Laurence had 
sailed so many thousand leagues, and formed het own 
incommunicable ideas of the countries he described, 
and their strange inhabitants. Poor Marion, fcfrget- 
ting, as it seemed, her present life, in the vivid remem- 
brance of other days, recognised pieces of the furni- 
ture formerly familiar to her, went up to the large 
wicker cage, and spoke to the thrush by his name, 
and then patted the head of the la^e good natnred 
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mastiff^ whom she knew to be an old acq[iwiiitaiice. 
^ Let us return thanks,'^ said John WaHrer,— and eTery 
one was silent as he repeated the prayer and thanks- 
g^Ting. 

^^ Let me now discharge my debt,'' said Alice with 
a cheerful countenance. ^You raised four pounds 
for us among the neighbours, when it was sorely need- 
ed. There it is, — and my sailor gave his shure— God 
bless him! — nor was Esther wanting.'' A calm sa- 
tisfaction of the conscience was in the widow's heart 
when Mrs. Walker took the money — and said, that a^ 
the neighbours would think there had been a blessing 
in it, — for that the Lyndsays were no longer poor. 

Bat they could not leave Braehead without visiting, 
if they durst, what had so long been their own dwell- 
ing. They understood that decent and good people 
now inhabited that house. Without any disturbed 
emotion, they opened the little gate, and heard the 
sound of the gravel beneath their feet, as they walk- 
ed together past the front. The windows were as 
clear and bright as before, and the creeping shrubs 
which had grown up under their own eyes, and 
had been tied by their own hands, had not been 
neglected. All was neat, orderly, and beautiful. A | 
similar spirit of domestic happiness now seemed to i 
prevail over the dwelling. As soon as it was i 
known who^ they were, chairs were kindly set for 
them all, and a young decently-clad couple wel- ' 
corned them as visitors to the house in which they I 
had so long lived. Their hearts were fortified by I 
pure resigned religious contentment, and not a tear j 
was shed. Alice was grave and sedate, — ^but Lau«| 
tence and Margaret, overjoyed at seeing their mo«l 
ther so happy, smiled at each other, and alluded td 
former times. They- did not repine, — they felt n(i 
envy towards the present worthy inhabitants. Thej 
had had their own long days and years at Braehead,^ 
and now Margaret was satisfied to live in that dark and 
gloomy lane, and Laurenc^ to be a wanderer on the 
seas. 

They all felt that God had been gracious to them 



I 
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and that as long as they obeyed his laws, happiness 
^vould find them t)ut wherever their lot was cast. It 
was the. Sabbath day — the day of Contentment and 
peace ; — ^they had been happy for a few hours more at 
Braehead; — and now that the day-light was nearly 
gone, and the sun linking, as they had all often seen 
him sink, behind the distant Highland mountains ; — 
they said good-night without any painful sighs, — and, 
walking quietly back to the town through the pleasant 
dimness of the dewy evening, they entered the door of 
their own dwelling in the lane,— and after short and 
fervent prayers, all laid down in peace. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Laurence sometimes brought to his mother^s house 
a young jnessmate, named Henry Needham, who had 
been his bosom-friend from the first month they wercf 
together at sea. He was an English boy, the son of a 
poor curate, with a large family, and had lefl home 
clandestinely, like Laurence himself, foi:, the life of a 
sailor. He was nearly two years older than the Scotch 
boy, and had been of great use to him in all his duties 
on board ship. In Kingston harbour Laurence had had 
the yellow-fever, and Harry Needham had been his 
nurse. The ladff, therefore, were indeed real friends- 
brothers ; and no wonder that Harry was at all times 
welcome in the widow's house. Alice, in a few days, 
absolutely loved him as her own son. Margaret show- 
ed him, by her sweet, smiles and gentle voice, how hap- 
py she always was to see him who had saved her bro* 
ther's life ; and blind Esther, charmed by the sound of 
his southern speech, and by the heartsome laughter 
that ever accompanied the gay talk of th6 witty " En- 
glish laddie," was always more cheerful when he was in ^ 
the room. Both boys had ceased to indulge in any de- 
7 
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lusive dreams of a sea-life, and had experienced many 
of its hard and 9tem realities. Bat they had chosen it, 
were now honnd to it hy honour, pride, spirit, forti- 
tude, and many other feelings that are not easily tamed 
or extinguished ; and although the ignorant enthusiasm 
of young imagination had now less power in their 
.minds, yet they were proud of their profession, and 
showed hy their bol^, free, and unclouded eyes, that 
they were contented to face danger on that elenient, 
and glad when it could be so, to enjoy on shore the 
happiness of calm human affections. 

Laurence's mother had, for a. long time, been so 
. much a prey to severe affliction, that her heart had 
often ceased to follow him over the seas, and had al- 
' most been brought to a sort of dull and sad conviction 
that her boy would never return. His sudden and unex- 
pected reappearance completely thawed the frost in 
her heart, — and that heart was now filled with the 
warm overflowings of maternal love and pride. Lau- 
rence was much grown ; and while any one might 
have thought him a handsome boy, to her he seemed 
perfectly beautiful. Her naturally calm and sedate 
spirit, rendered more so by no ordinary sufferings, was 
not proof against such deep delight as now came upon 
it; her face was now often overspread with smiling 
happiness ; l^er motions more lively and active as in 
former pleasant days ; and all the neighbour said, that 
Mrs. Lyndsay was quite a new woman since the re- 
turn of her boy. Laurence, too, looked forward on 
life in hope and confidence ; and told his mother, that, 
if he was spared, he might not always be serving be- 
-fore the mast ; for that his Captain, finding he had 
education, had promised, if possible, to get him, some 
day or other, made a midshipman. The widow's 
heart jvas full of gratitude to Heaven when she listen- 
ed to her sou's cheerful voice, and partook insensibly 
in some .measure of those eager and ardent hopes 
which buoyed up and gladdened the lad's fearless 
spirit The sea sounds less mournfully and terribly 
in her dreams, and she was even able to smile and half 
l^etteve, when Laurence laughii^ly told her that sea 
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was the place for long life, and that people almost all 
€iied on their lazy beds on shore. ^^ I will not be so 
low-spirited about yon a^ain, when you, are away, 
l^urence,^' said his mother ; but she knew not her 
own heart at the time she spoke, for her fears were 
to be in proportion to her love, and that was nowj in- 
deed, exceeding great. 

" T<^morrow is May-day," said the young sailor to ' 
his mothery ^^ and I am set upon a ploy. I must have 
my face washed in May dew on the top of Arthur's 
Seat It will keep it from being sun-burnt. Bonny 
Mary Mitchell shall be my sweetheart for the time, 
and Maigaret, there, may be Harry Needham's. Es- 
ther will take hold of my other arm, and ^we will all 
come back, perfect beauties, in time to breakfast. We 
Bitist start by sunrise, or the ^amonds and pearls will 
all be gathered up from the grass^ by the hands of idle 
thieves like ourselves, who go to cheat the fairies." 
Harry joined his eloquence to that of his friend, and 
Alice, happy to see them all happy, agreed to the pro- 
posal. 

Before four o^clock on May morning, the party left 
the dark narrow lane, whereia all seasons of the year 
were so much alike, and walked arm in arm together 
beneath the soil, sweety still dawning that was colour- 
ing the heavens above with the beauty of its rosy light. 
The city was yet hushed in sleep, and the huge masses 
of buil<tings smokeless, glimihering*, and silent. Here 
and there the footfall of an early riser was heard, 
perhaps going to awaken or collect a party, for the 
same pleasant pastime. The turrets of Holyrood were 
sounding in the twilight with the coo of pigeons, bb 
the little party past by the old Palace ; and it seemed 
to be getting visibly lighter eijery moment, till they 
reached the stone-seat at St, Anthony^s Well. 

Their hearts were happy, and as they sat talking 
and laughing, all the scene before,, around, and above 
tbem, became apparent 

" Under the opening ejclids of the morn." •- 
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The heaven sent its atill bright joy into their young 
and open souk — the freshness of the dewy greeii-«ward 
glittered on all sides — the clear pure radiance of the 
tittle undisturbed fountain, by which they sat in its 
rocky^ cell, was pleasant to them so early afoot — ^the 
imall birds began to twitter among the mosses, of the 
ruined Chapel — and "There she lies," exclaimed Lau- 
rence, giazing on the now apparent Frith, and pointing 
to their own frigate, — " there she. lies, Harry ^ — the 
lazy lubbers will be about mounting the naoming 
watch." Harfy pointed out to Margaret, at his side, 
his Majesty's frigate the Tribune ; and said, pressing 
her arm closer to his heart, " Ater this, I shall never 
drink my grog, without saying or thinking, ' Health 
to sweet Mai^aret Lyndsay.' " 

It was now perfect day-light, and the joyous party 
ascended the hill. *' What right, by the bye," said 
Harry Needham, " have you folks in Scotland to call 
your mountains by the name of our English kings? 
King Arthur, indeed ! He never sat up yonder in his 
days. And- then you have your round-table, too, at 
John o'Groat's House. If my father was here,— he 
is a devil of an antiquarian, — he would tell you all 
about it, and send that old Scotch fir round-ta^Ie 
spinning into the North Sea." — ^" When we come to 
any o' the fairy rings," whispered Blind Esther, " I 
wish you would stop and tell me, for I would Rustlike 
to sit down in the middle o' ane, and try a chami^ 
" No stopping, ladies and gentlemen,"^ said Laurence, 
^^ till we get to the topmost top of the Seat, and then 
1 will take breath, and a kiss and a half from Mary, 
which she promised me Last Wednesday. I think 1 
see Jack Swinton looking at us with his glass from the 
frigate. But we have tiie best of the joke.* Youth 
and joy carried them swiftly up the hill, and they 
welcomed in May-day, as it was right they should, in 
spite of all the telescopes of the Tribune. 

^^ Could you show us such a 3ight as this in England, 
Harry? — ^If King Arthur never sat here, as you and 
^our dad say, so faiuch the greater pity for him. — 
There^s a Castle for youy that you EngUsheis never 
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soold take since U stood on that rock— -and there Is a 
City worth looking at, nane o^ yonrlawoboilt straggling * 
streets, bat houses o^ fourteen stories, and filled from 
keel to deck with, perhaps, i^jollj crew of five hundred ' 
men, women, children, andauld wives. — There^s acom. 
country for you — ^d yonder^s the Highlands^ that 
will send down^.in harrest-time, a shower of shearers- 
England! — Will you ever compare Inland again,. 
Hany, with such a country as Scotland ? Look at it, 
I tell yira. l«et Margaret wash her un face in the 
dew, and look down, you lubber,^ on the Lothians.^^ 
Harry was in.too happy a humour to deny Scotland's 
pre-eminence over all the. lands of the earth — and as 
Margaret Lyndsay wiped the May-dew from her smil- 
ing ^Lce, and with an innocent blush half-hid it from 
him below her bonnet,. he would have willingly allow* 
' ed Scotland, even if it had been nothing but a sterile 
was^ <^ sand, stones, and rocks, to be the Garden of 
Eden^ and the very heart of Paradise.. « 

Hi|ndreds of other parties were now sprinkled over 
all sides of Arthur^ Seat The townsfolk met on the 
summit with, people from the conntry, who had as- 
cended from ^e Erection of Duddingstone, and other 
villages to the south. One, spirit of hilarity prevailed 
over them all— and the gay, glad, green hill sent up the 
Toice of its rejoicing into Uie airivhich was now bright- 
ened by the strong sun, and animated with the multitu- 
dinous currents of insect life, that seemed to come flow- 
ing interminably on from the unknown places of their 
§:eneration, and passing away with- their bomished or 
aober-suited wings into the appointed silence of their 
transient and happy existence. The city bells chimed 
**six'' — and' the fair beaming May-mom was now in. 
all her beauty, glory, and magnificence, .over, earth, sea. 
and heaven.. 

TMs little party, quite wild with joy, came dancing 
down the hili — ^but one of them always was with the: 
blind girt- She seemed to enjoy the May-day mom aa; 
much as any of them — and almost every minute hadi 
been adding to her bunch of primroses, which the oth- 
ers had gathered. The loss of eyes was no loss to hert* 
7* 
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— her happiness was complete. And when ^ain they 
rested, after their descent, on the stone-seat by St An- 
thony^s Well, unasked she sang^ them one of her fa- 
yourite songs In the midst of such happiness as theirs* 
it is not to be wondered at that si^ ehose a plaintire 
air — and never had her voice sounded so silver-sweet 
as among the echoes of that silent place. Two or 
three other small parties, arrested, as they were pass* 
ing by, listened with delight to the unexpected made — 
"Puir thing, Pm thinking she'is blind."— " It's that 
makes her sing sae sw^et." — "God send yon a lon^ 
life and a happy ane, my bomiy baim,^' — ^and with 
these and similar words the strangers past od their 
own way. 

Then there was talk of foreign countries — of island 
overshadowing the sea with their beautiful trees — of 
the canoes of savage men — of battles — shipwrecks- 
calms — storms — midnight watches on the mast-top— 
merry meetings below decks — the dull imprisonment 
jat sea — and th^ exulting liberation on shore. The 
girls drank in every word with greedy ears; and Esther 
forgot the fairies and their rings, in thoughts dim and 
detightful, stretching away, in her d>rk imaginatimt, 
over the uttermost parts of the earth, c' 

Alice and poor Marion had not been up i^boTe hal^ 
an-hour, the room had just been made clean i 
and the breakfast table covered with a- white 
When the laughing May-dew gatherers were 
the lane. Laurence broi:^ht in Mary Mitchell 
Esther ; and happy Harry Needham, a few paces belaad) 
atfended Margaret, beautiful from the breath of the 
clear mountain air, innocent and happyy-cuid foi^tiul 
of every thing but the present hour, wftch to •her 
bounded this life,^ and left it undaikened and 'undisturb- 
ed by memory of the past, or fear at the future. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

That beautiful May-day morning had sent mirth- 
and joy through many a narrow lane and gloomy 
court ^mong the multitude of huddled houses from^ 
tbe Castle-hill to Holyrood: Many dwell in those 
dark and hidden places, the years of whose childhood 
have been passed on the clover lea or the^ heathery 
moor. They have not lost their liking to the pleasant 
cottages and farms of ihe country, nor altogether for- 
gotten the sound of the stream, along whose banks 
they walked to the parish school, and in play-hours 
bathed in its pools and linns. A thicker atmosphere 
is now over them than that which they breathed of 
old ; and they are in all respects townsfolk, and con- 
tented with their lot in the midst of noise and obscu-^ 
rity. But if there be an occasional festival in which < 
they may recur to the images of their former life, there 
are many who will not choose to-forgit or neglect it. 
The artisan or mechanic leaves bis dim workshop for 
an hour or a day, and feels that he has yet a heart not 
insensible to those pleasures which have long ceased to 
make a part of his life's enjoyment. Gathering May- 
dew en a green hill-side, arid dancing in a- fairy-ring 
at sunrise, are pastimes little suited to poor harc^ 
woridng people, cribbed and cfonfined in noisome 
alleys, and shut out almost the whole year through 
from the very light of heaven. But the love of na- 
ture lies mofe or less in every human heart ;— in many 
hearts such as these it is strong and indestructible ; 
and on May-day morning Arthur's Seat and the other 
high grounds, (thirty yeais ago at least,) used to be 
covered with groupes of persons in the very lowest 
situation of life, whose hearts and whose imaginations, 
town-bred as they were, rejoiced once more in th« 
fresh dews and pure airs of the country, remember- 
log, as they did, the beautiful green pastoral hills of 
Tweddale, or the misty glens of Badenoch and Locha^ 
ber. 
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Mrs. Ljndsaj^B schoUin had ]tf aj-day to theoMelTes 
— and some of them brought to school next monung 
flowers scarcely yet faded, and small twigs of the greea 
hawthorn. That play-day had giren spirits both to 
teachers .and scholars. ^ There was even more than the 
usual cheerful horn in the room, and Margaret had 
Bever before felt her task to be 'so pleasant. Her 
heart was happier than it knew ; and* were her hih&^ 
to come home, (which she felt assured he would A 
soon,) then that room in the lane, which had at fiist 
seemed so wretched a place only a few months ago. 
would be just as pleasant and happy as the one at Brae- 
head. 

In this cleerful state of mind Margaret had one at- 
temoon gone to take a walk with Mary Mitchell. Ma- 
ry was the first girl about her own age whom Margaret 
bad formed acquaintance with* since she had ceased to 
be a .child ; and rather from that circumstance .than 
% any similarity of disposition, she felt for her a natf 
sincere friendship. She was a good-humoured, good- 
looking girl; and Margate t, who U&d scarce^ anv 
other companions of her own years, was always hap- 
py in her company. They met, accidentally, with 
Harry Needham, and he proposed golag to the Thea- 
tre. At this proposal Mary^s face kitiAed ; bat Mar- 
garet ^ew thiat her mother nerer went there, and she 
also knew that her grandmother had always sp^en «r 
the play-boose as a den of wickedness.' She then^ore 
at once refused to go. But the gay young sailor lai^;b- 
ed at all her scruples, and offered, if she would go, to 
take all the blame upon himself, and to convince her 
mother of the harmiessness of the amu^inent. Mar- 
garet felt her imagination roused by the words " Tra- 
gedy of Douglas"— she said within herself, that it was 
. hard not to see for once in her ^fe what so many had 
seen ; and haying read the play, which has oflen been 
printed as a cheap pamphlet, she knew there was noth- 
ing bad in it — so, being by nature somewhat mutable in 
her lighter resolutions, she was prevailed upon to en- 
ter the door. 

The house was a full one j and before the curtain 
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cJrewr up, Margaret thought herself in a splendid dream.. 
The lights — the music-^the' ladies in the boxes — the 
whole spirit of the place — so totally at variance with 
the snaall quiet room she had just left — all held her in 
a delighted delusion ; and she scarcely thought herself 
in this worlds At last the stage was revealed — and 
that solemn Soliloquy was spoken by- one whose every 
w^rd sounded straight to the heart — ^Mrs. Siddons. 
As the tragedy went on, Margaret gave her tears and 
sobs freely — and would not, even for her mother's 
anger, have torn herself away from Lady Randolph 
and her late-found son. At last the curtain fell upon 
the dead Norval and his mother wailing over '^ my 
beautiful — my brave ;" and Margaret, whose hand had 
long been held, without her beinig sensible of it, by 
the young sailor, starte^piP) with her face drenched 
in tears, and many sobs stru^ling in her bosom, and 
as ifjiw akened out of a trance, insisted on going home. 

mttvy Needham parted from them near the lane, at 
Margarelils requesl^and now she trembled as she opened 
the door, for she knew that she had done what would 
give her mother much concern and displeasure. Mary 
MitcheU was with her; and^ immediately on sitdng 
down, said that iftargaret had been drinking tea with 
her, in the absence of her parents, who had gone to 
visit a neighbour. Margaret, thus relieved from the 
painful necessi^ of confessing her fault to her mother, 
seemed, by helrsilence, not to contradict this falsehood 
—and in a short time her confusion went away. 

Then Margaret Lyndsay felt that she had been guilty 
of joining in a lie to her mother, to conceal conduct 
which she knew would be displeasing and distressing 
to her, and therefore forbidden. She was ashamed to 
look up, and wished that there was no light in the 
room. But how could ^he confess her fault now, and 
make poor Mary Mitchell- ^ liar ? That good-humoured 
girl was not afraid about herself, for her parents did not 
care about such things, but had broken the truth to save 
a friend. Partly, therefore, from shame, p^tly fear, and 
partly from feeling to her companion,iViargaretS3id noth- 
ing,and they all went to bed. The simple creatufeliardly 
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dared to say her prayers. Her sin had not been very 
great ; but, in the night time, it seemed to her to be 
most wicked, and she often thought of rismg up, and 
going to her mothe];'8 bed-side, to confess it alL Bot 
the innocent creature fell asleep, and in the momii^ 
light she felt relief, and began to consider her offence 
as less heinous. She determined, however, to confess 
her fault to her mother before another evenings 
prayer. 

The scholars came in, and Alice was just going to 
ask .some question in the Catechism, when one of the 
girls said,— '^ Oh I I wish you had taken me to the 
playhouse with you last night My brother said he 
saw you there, with Harry Needham, the English sal- 
lor.'' Mai^ret wished herself dead. Had she been coq- 
vict^d of a deadly sin, moi|| sinking mid saffiDcaiing 
sickness could not haye oppressed her heart. Alice 
looked at her with astonishment and grief; botcher 
feetings touched her, when her poor daughter rbfexip 
sobbing, pale, and weeping, and wi||p di^cuify walked 
)nto the other room. ^^ It is quite true, mother. 1 did 
what I well knew was ibrbidden, and I told a lie to con- 
ceal it. 1 knew not that I had been so wicked. Oh ! 
mother, that yesterday^aftemoon was to live over again .^ 
then mi^t I be happy." 

Mrs. Lyndsay was soon told the real extent of her 
daughter's error ; and when she looked at her cet er- 
ing her face with her hands, as if in the shame ofsb, 
her heart was deeply affected with ^e sight of so 
much simplicity and innocence. ' Few amusements, in- 
deed, had her sweet beautiful Margaret— and if she 
had slightly disobeyed, it was in the joy. of her hearts. 
and under a temptation that had kindled affections 
natural and harmless. ^^ Oh ! may she remain alwaj? 
as simple, as pure, and as fearful of offience, as she 
now is," prayed her happy motherl She saw how the 
poor girl had been led to allow a falsehood, and had . 
then not enough of courage, and too much kindness to 
confess it, to the discredit of one who had wished te 
shield Iter ; and, therefore, all day her manner towards 
Maigaret was as tender and affectionate -as she conl'l 
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make it, and never beforie had she uttered her name 
perhaps with such extreme tenderness, as she did that 
night in her prayers. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Margarst Ltndsay's naturally buoyant and ' gay dis- 
position now coloured all life to her eyes with the 
brightness of hope. She had no doubt that her iather 
would return during the summer,~-that her mother 
would soon be as happy as ever, — and that her brother 
would go and come l^cl^from sea safe and unhurt 
among a thousand dangjirs. Her mother sometimes 
coi^ not but be sad to see her so happy,-^and per- 
haps a suspicion,-^ot painful but uneasy, — was in her 
maternal heart, thai MargaretV excessive gladness was 
in a .great measure owing unknown to herself, to 
young Harry Needham. The two boys served to- 
gether,, otherwise she would have prayed, much as she 
was pleased with his frankness, simplicity, and warmth 
of heart, that the ship would sail and carry the young 
Eqi^pi^toan for ever away from her house. She fear- 
ntMJir* if he staid much longer Margaret would not 
ea^y foi^et him, and that a secret sadness might long 
remain in that pure and innocent heart, now over- 
flowing with happiness. Laurence^ never, by any, acci- 
dent came to see them, but Harry Needham was along 
with Inm, and, althou^ Harry sometimes pretended 
that he had come up to see Mary Mitchell, ^she dis- 
cerned clearly that he cared for nothing but the sweet 
smiles of her oMrn Margaret. 

The young sailor was, indeed, very much in love. 
Never before had he seen such a girl as Margaret 
Lyndsay. Her sense, her simplicity, her gaiety, all 
made to him more delightful by her Scottish voice, 
dialect, and manner, quite won his whole heart. As to 
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manjii^, that thought never once entered the mb 
of a boy of eighteen, who had run awaj from his pa- 
rents, neither did so much as the shadow of one wick 
ed thought pass across the heart of that brave yoimg 
sailor. He had sisters of his own about Margarets 
age, and he loved her as tenderly as he loved them, 
but with a passionate and engrossing restlessness, 
when she was out of his sight, ail unlike calm frater- 
nal affection. He never thought of the future, or, i( 
he did, it was of his ship coming again to Leith, or ot 
himself and Laurence walking down to Edinburgh frojn 
some English sea-port on leave of absence. In the 
present he lived, — and whenever he could leave the 
vessel, that moment he turned his back upon the shore. 
and walked with a quick undeviating step to that lafte 
where he was always sure to get a glimpse, at least- 
a smile, — a word,— a touch t)f the hand from sweet- 
beautiful Margaret Lyndsay. 

The time was now drawing near for the firigat* lo 
sail, and Harry said that every mdSiing he expected 
to see her " hoist the Blue Peter," — for it was nh | 
moured that the French Republican fleet were going | 
to put to sea, and that Lord Howe was to be reinfor- 1 
ced. A great battle, he said, was expected. At the« ] 
words Margaret laid down her work and grew deadly | 
pale. " Be not afraid for your brother, my dear lassie. | 
ril insure liis life for one single kiss," and, fcrthe| 
- last time, the young sailor kissed her lips. Margaret | 
looked round to see if her mother was in the rooin. | 
but as she was not, she took up her work, — ^said no-| 
thing, — and in a few moments laughed and talked a 
before. This, was on a Saturday evening, and he m* 
her promise to go with him next morning to churc 
*' I will meet you at the head of Leith Walk, and « 
will go to the English Chapel, as they call it, at Leit 
You never were in one, I dare say, and I wish yon' 
see our religion." 

Margaret said that she was afraid she might not ^' 
allowed to go — ^but he told her mother that Laurenc 
was to be of the party, and that they would all thr^ 
return together after service. Margaret thought i^ 
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saw something in the expression of Harry^s face, that 
looked as if he were deceiving her mother about Lau- 
rence ; and she ahnost wished that it might be so— a 
slight silent deceit in a young heart yielding, to the 
first delight of an unconscious and innocefft passion- 
but a deceit, small as it was, that was soon to be wept 
over in rueful tears. 

On Sunday morning Margaret dressed herself with 
all her care — and her mother could not help sighing 
as she saw the happy creature standing so much longer 
than usual before her little mirror, across the gilt top 
of which hung a bright and beautiful crimson feather 
of some foreign bird, a present from Harry Needham. 
At last she was ready to go-*and as she had to walk 
to Leith before phorch-time, it was necessary to leave 
home without her mother and sisters, who were going 
to a nearer place of worship. Margaret was glad of 
this; for she had been afraid, that her mother might 
go with her to the head of Leith Walk to see Laurence, 
when no Laurence might be there — so she took up hfer 
little red Bible, and knowing that she was going to a 
s^ood place, she went away with a happy but a beating 
heart. Some of the church-bells were beginning to 
ring, and she feared she might be too late ; — ^yet she 
well knew Harry would wait for her — so she walked 
at her usual pace through the yet unbroken silence 
of the Sabbath-streets, on which few people had begun 
to appear. 

Her heart was indeed glad within her, when she 
saw the young sailor at the spot. His brown sun- 
burnt iace was all, one smile of exulting joy — and his 
bold clear eyes burned through the black hair that 
clustered over his forehead. There was not a hand- 
some, finer-looking boy in the British navy. Al- 
though serving before the mast, as many a noble lad 
has done, he was the son of a poor gentleman ; and as 
he came up to Margaret' ^Lyndsay, in his smartest 
suit, with his white straw^at, his clean shirtnieck 
tied with a black ribband, fiid a small yellow cane 
in his hand, a brighter boy and a fairer girl never met 
8 t 
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iA iJection in the o^lm sunifaiiie of a Scotttah Sibbath- 
djyr. 

^' Why have not you brought Laurence witbyoa?^* 
Harry made her put her arm within his, and then 
told her that it was not her brother^s day on shore. 
I9^ow al) the calm air was fiUed with the sound of beiJs, 
and Leith Walk covered with wellniressed faipiUes. 
The nursery-gardens on each side were almost In their 
areates't beauty — so soft and delicate the verdwe of 
the young imbedded trees, and so bright the glow of 
Intermingled early flowers, " Let us go to liith bj 
« way 1 have discovered,^' said the joyful sailor—aDd 
he drew Margaret gently away from the public walk, 
into a retired path winding with many little white 
gates through these luxuriantly cultiyated enclosures. 
The insects were dancing in the air— birds singing 
all about them — the sky was without a cloud — aoda 
i>right dazzling line of light was all that was now eeeo 
for the sea. The youthful pair Joitered in their hap- 
piness — they never marked that the bells had ceased 
jrlnging; and' when at last they hurried to reach the 
•chapel, the door was closed, and they heard the ser- 
vioe chauoting. Margaret durst not knock at the door, 
or go in so long after worship was begun ; and she se- 
cretly upbraided herself for her forgeSulness of a well- 
•knpwn and holy hour. She felt unlike herself walk- 
' ing on the street, during the time of church, and be- 
seeched Harry to go with her out of the sight of the 
windows, that all seemed watching her in her neglect 
.of Divine worship. So they bent their steps towaids 
the shore./ 

Harry Needham had not perhaps had any precon- 
ceived intention to keep Margaret from church ; but 
.he was very well pleased, that, instead of being with 
her in a pew there, in a crowd, he was now walking 
alone with her on the brink of his own element. The 
tide was coming fast in, hurrying on its beautiful little 
.bright ridges of variegated foam, by short suecessire 
encroachments over the smooth hard level shore, and 
iqipatient, as it were, to reach the highest line of in- 
termingled sea-weed, silvery sand, and* deep-stained 
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or glitteriBg shells. The firiends, or lovers — and their 
short dream was hoth friendship' and love — ^retreated 
playfaHy from every little watery wall that fell in 
pieces at their feet^ aod Mai^aret turned up her sweet 
face in the sunlight to watch the slow dream-like mo- 
tion of the sea-mews, who seemed sometimes to he 
yielding to the Jbreath of the shifting air, and some- 
timeis obeying only some wavering impulse of joy 
within their own white-plumage d breasts. Or She walli* 
ed softly hehind them, as they alighted on the sandy 
that she might c6me near enough to ohserye that 
beaatifully wild expression that is in the eyes of all 
winged creatures whose home is on the sea. 

Alas ! home — church — every thing on earth was for^ 
gotten — ^for her soul was filled exclusively with its pre- 
sent joy. She had never before, in all her life, been 
down at the sea-shore — and she never again was with- 
in hearing t>f its bright, sunny, hollow-sounding, and 
melancholy waves. 

« See,'* said Hirry, With a laugh, " the kirks have 
scaled, as you say here in Scotland---the pier-head is 
like a wooddf bonnets^-^Let us go there, and I think i 
can shew them ^e boniiiest face among them a'.'* The 
fresh sea breeze had tinged Mai^aret's pale face with 
crimson, — and her heart now sent up a sudden blush ta 
deepen and brighten that beauty. They mingled with 
the cheerfiil, but calm and decent crowd, and stood to- 
gether at the end of the pier, looking towards the ship. 
" That is our frigate, Margaret, the Tribune ;— she sits 
like a bird 6n the water, and sails well, both in calm 
and storm*" The poor girl looked at the ship with 
her fla^ Aj^ng, till her eyes^ filled with tears. " If we 
had a glass, like one my ^ther once had, we might, 
perhaps, see Laurence." And for the moment she 
used the word '^ father" without remembering what 
and where- he was in his misery. ''There is one of our 
jigger-rigged boats cofniag right before the wind.-r- 
Why, Mai^faret, this is the last bpiporttfftity you may 
have of seeing your brother. We may sail to-mor* 
row ; nay to-night." — A sudden wish to go on board 
tins ship seized Margaret's heart. Harry saw the 
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•tnigg^e— and wUioff her down a fli|;lit of steps, in a 
moment lifted ber into tlie boat, wbich, with the waves 
rushing in foam within ^n inch of the gunwale, went 
dancing out of harbour, and was soon half-way over to 
the anchored frigate. 

The novelty of her situation, and of all the scene 
around, at first prevented the poor girl from thinking 
deliberately of the great error she had conomitted, in 
thus employing her Sabbath hours in a way so very dif- 
lerent to what she had beea accustomed ; but she soon 
could not help thinking what she was to say to her mo- 
ther when she went home, and was obliged to confess 
that she had not been at church at all, and had paid a 
visit to her brother on board the ship.x She knew that 
she had almost deceived her mother from the begin- 
ning ; and remembered her former fault in going to 
the theatre, and then being accessary to a falsehood in 
order to conceal iU And now the loud laughing mer- 
riment that filled the boat, struck her heart as a viola- 
tion of the. Sabbath. She then tried to beUeve, that 
the desire alone to see her brother had brought bei 
there, but Harry Needham's arm was round her side, 
and she felt with a pang that she had acted contrary to 
all the practice and principles of her former life. It 
was very sinful in her thus to disobey her own con- 
science and her mother's will, and the iears came into 
her eyes.. The young sailor thought she was a&aid, 
and only pressed her closer to him, with a few soothing 
words. At that moment, a sea-mew came winnowing 
its way towards the boat, and one of the sailors rising 
up with a mxisquet, took aim at it as it flew over their 
heads. Margaret suddenly started up, crying, " Do not 
kill the pretty bird,*^' and stumbling, fell forward upon 
the man, who also lost his balance." A flaw of wind 
struck the mainsail — the helmsman was hfeedless—the 
sheet fast — ^and the boat instantly filling, went down in 
a moment head foremost, in twenty fathom water. 

The accident was seen both from the shore «nd the 
ship ; and a crowd of boats put off to 'their relief But 
death was beforehand with them all ; and, when the 
frigate^s boat came to the place, nothing was seen ujjon 
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tiie' waves. Two of the men, it was supposed, bad^ 
gone to the bottom entangled with ropes or beneatlr 
the sail, — in a few moments the grey head of the old 
steersman was apparent, and he was lifted up with an* 
oar — drowned. A woman's clothes were next descri- 
ed ; and Margaret was taien up with something heavy 
weighing down the body.. It was Harry Needham who^ 
had sunk in trying to save- her ; and in one of his hands 
was grasped a tress of her hair that had given way ft 
the desperate struggle.. There seemed to be raint 
symptoms of life in both ; but they were utterly insen- 
sible. The crew^ among which was Laurence Lynd- 
saj, puUed^ swiftly back to tie ship ; and the bodies 
were first of all laid down together side by side in the 
captain's cabin.. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



litiRGARCT's mother had gone with her other two 
daughters to the Grey-Friars' Church, and after ser- 
vice had taken a walk with them round the outskirts. 
of that part of the town where she thoujght it likely 
they might meet with the little party coming up from 
Leith. No one who saw them walking quietly along 
could have supposed that she w^is a deserted wife— ^ 
one girl blind — and the other an object of the deepest 
human compassion,. For the stillness of the hallowed 
day had* breathed into the mother's breast a perfect 
resignation; her face wore a calm smile in the sun- 
shine;, and she was respectably dressed in some of 
those g^rment$ which she had bought in the undis- 
turbed days of her humble prosperity. The blind girl 
was ne^y attired in a blue gown — the colour she 
loved best, because it was that of the sweet smelling vio- 
lets, and the straw-bonnet of her own workmanship waitf 
?aily bedecked with ribbands of a fainter hue. Poor* 
.Marion was decently and neatly clad in sober and Q^uay- 
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ker-Iike grey ; and always on the Sabbath she seemed 
less Uke an a^icted creature, partly from imitation of 
others, and partly, no doobt, from dim intimatioas with- 
in her darkened spirit of its dependence on somethiog 
called God. 

Not meeting with those they sought, and afraid of 
being surprised on the street by the sound of the after- 
noon-bells, Mice took her daughters home, and instead 
^ again going to church, read to them some chapters 
of the Bible. In these apd other innocent occupations, 
hour after hour, wore away, and still no appearance of 
Margaret, Such a thing had never happened before; 
and the mother, after a short fit of doubt and du^lea* 
sure, was suddenly seized with affright and terror.- 
^ Can she have deceived me, as she went out with her 
Bible in her hand; and is she forgetting me and her 
God, and his Sabbath, in company witii that English 
laddie f ' But that unjust suspicion passed by in a mo- 
ment, and then she thought of sudden sickness— eyeo 
of sudden death. The city-blocks tolled six, and the 
dull iron sound drove the belief of some fatal calamity 
deeper and deeper into her quaking heart. ^^ Sit still, 
children, till I come back,^' and, with tottering knees, 
she walked down the lane into the wide street. 

The rumour of the death of the very humblest indi- 
vidual by flood or fire, or any other lamentable acci- 
dent, sometimes passes through a populous town al- 
most as quickly as that of some great national event) 
a victorious battle, or fatal over&irow. Open hearts 
greedily swallow it in broad and in obscure places,— it 
goes into the dwellings of rich and poor, — and for a 
while thousands upon thousands repeat a name, which, 
an hour before, was known only to a few families, and 
which, In a day or two, will drop away from the 
column of a newspaper into silence and forgetiiubess. 
Alice «aw four or five people standing together, aiwi 
speaking earnestly, at the entrance of a court, and 
heard the words, — ■*'^ All drowned, poor creatures, in 
breaking the Lord's day-^a bonny bit young lassie, 
they say, pleasuring wi' her sweetheart, and baith call- 
ed before the God they had forgotten.'^ She stood 
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close to- tibe groupe^ as if she had heen one oA them ;. 
hut she was not able to coimect together any more of 
their words^ ^^Gude preserve us I?' said a woman, 
with a child in. her arms ; '^ Wha is this- am<mg us ,wi^ 
sic an a white face of consternation ? Are oa ye the 
schoohnistresa in the lane down by yonner?" — " I am ; 
and if a lassie has been drowned, it is my ain daughter 
Margaret, for she went out this morning, and I ken 
now that she will be brought hame a coipse, if evor 
brought hame at a? out of the fea, where Harry Needr 
ham, has let her be drowned on the Lord's day.'' 

The sound of wheels was heard coming down a 
steep, street that led into that where they were stand* 
ing ; and a coach approached at a foot-s-pace, surround* 
ed by a considerable crowd, who walked by it, not like 
a mob,, but silently,. and with composedr faces, it pa8j»- 
ed by, and Alice, although nearly blind,, thought she. 
saw ^t the window one in a sailor's dress, like her soii< 
^^Wha'sin the coach?" asked one of the women. — 
^^ The schoolmistress' daughter ; some says she's dead^ 
and ithers that she's leevin' ; but 1 saw her face, and 
I'm sure she's dead; for the bonny een wete shut, and 
her cheeks had let blue and drowned look." 

There was no want of pity and commiseration when 
Alice said, — ^' The drowned bairn's mine." ^ Every 
heart then was, for a time, made equally compassion* 
ate by the i^ht of such deep affliction brought home 
to them all; and when the door of the house was shut 
by the sailor-boy on Margaret and her mother, both * 
equally insensible to what was passing, the crowd, in 
a few minutes, went away silent, one by one^ and many 
with tears in their eyes. ^^ He's a £aie callant, yon 
sailor, and ane that wad na flinch in fecht £[>r a^ his 
greeting so bitterly the noo. Saw ye boo he lifted 
the poor bit lassiei out o' the cotch,. as she had beei> 
.nae heavier than a windlenstrae ? The folk are s^ing 
he was na wi' her when she was drowned, but came 
rowing like desperation frae the frigate o' war in the 
Roads, to save ane that he kent na was his ain sister 
till he nds'd her up wi' his oar, dead and drowned, out 
o' the cruel salt sea." 
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But Maripiret Lyndsay was not drowned, and was 
now lying* in her bed, restored both to life and to her 
flenses. One question only had she asked at her bro- 
ther, and the answer to it was.enongh to make her con- 
tent that the coldness and tiie pains o£ death were 
creeping^ all ot«r her body. Harry Needham was 
dead. She now felt no shame to -meet her mother^ 
lace-'-BP sorrow to depart from them all-^-no regret 
that she was to leave the light of day, and to be bon- 
ed. Eren the fear i^ God's jad^ent was fw a while 
absent, — and her sonl cared for nothing here or here- 
after, since she had been the canse of sweet Harry'* 
death Esther sal by her bed-^ide, and felt for ber 
cold hand. Now had come the time when thebM* 
was, in her turn, to administer comfort ; and the soft, 
sweet, mournful tone of her voice could not well be 
heard without comfort by her sister's^ spirit, however 
sorely and hopelessly distressed^ He who was drown- 
ed had been known to her only for a few 'weeks. She 
who spake had been beloved from her- earliest re- 
membrances. But then, it was not merely that he wa? 
lost te h^r, for she had expected him every day to be 
sailing away for ever; but the unendurable- and soul- 
killing agon^ was, that he was dead, — all his glee, 
mirth, happiness, and beauty extinguished for ever and 
ever, and that, too, by her own sinfuhiess and guilt. 

Her mother had no upbraidings in her eyes, for 
Margaret had strength enough to tell, in a few words, 
the simple truth. But even if her mother had suppos- 
ed that there was wickedness in so carelessly behav- 
ing on the Sabbath, (and to the heart of a religious 
n^th6r so troubled a slight profanation of that^day was 
a heinous thing;,) Margaret would as yet have heeded 
her not. But exhausted and sickened nature sank 
down into sleep, while they who looked upon her face 
prayed that it might be free from ah terrible dreams; 
and as soon as her eye-lids were heavily shut, and her 
hearing locked up, her mother, Laurence, and Esther, 
knelt down together, with their faces upon the bed, 
and joined their low sobbing voices in fervent ejacula- 
tions of prayer.- 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

After an illness of a good many weeks doradow, 
Hai^garet Ljmdsay was again able to lise from her bed 
at the ufiual early hoar, and to attend to. the con- 
cerns of the small household. Her life had been in 
^reat danger for some days, and she had known it At 
tirst inconsolable grief and unallayed self-accusation 
had made her pray for death ; but life is sv^et to the 
youngs and the loye of it had been insensibly reawa- 
kened in her heart Her mother and sister had partly 
Succeeded in conTincing her^ from her own worst con- 
essions, that the deaith of poor Harry Needham could 
not be laid at her door f and although a secret selfrblame 
was at her heart,, and often suddenly, filled her eyeu 
with tears, yet in general her mind was tranquil on 
that sad account ; and conscience, which will not su£* 
fer itself to be long wronged by passion, asserted its. 
own claims to peace. 

But on reviyiog from t^at fever, Margaret found 
that there was now greater need for her exertions than 
ever. The school had. stood still during her long and 
doubtful illnefis. ; and it did not seem easy to bring to- 
gether again all her little scholars. There had been a 
break ; and it is often difficult, even in humblest situa- 
tions, to take up the thread of life. One or two pa- 
rents had changed their opinion of Margaret since her 
Sabbath-day adyeniure, disastrous as it had been ; 
others, who, of themselves, would have had no such 
thought, affected to partake in the judgment of the 
more austere ; .but to others her innocent calamity on- 
ly the more endeared her, and they kindly told her that 
God did not spare the very best in his inscrutable di»- 
peosations. Margaret observed both the cold looks of 
them who disapproved or pretended to do so, and the 
kiDder manner of them who pitied her, with the. same 
meek and hutnbie spirit ; and she hoped that neither 
might be lost upon her future conduct Hex sin, great 
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or amallf had been aorely ponidied ; but that ptraMi- 
ment only tarned her soul in upon ilaeif hi lowly con- 
trition, and strengthened, not shook, her fsdth ia the 
unchangeable goodness and mercy oi Grod. 

The very day after the fatai event, the fiigate had 
left the Firthf and Laurence had been obliged to gite 
a silent farewell to Margaret^s lips as she lay ari^eef . 
Expence was necessarily incorred daring her sidmeai^ 
aJthoogh the beneyolent j^ysician who attended her 
as regularly and tenderly as if she had been the daugh- 
ter of a rich man, would take no fee from the poor 
fddow. He saw what kind of a famify, under Provi- 
dence, he was rescuing from affliction ; and the name 
of Gregory was one that, iUustrioas as it was in the 
halls of science, had its greatest and truest glory in tiie 
obscure dwellings of wretchedness and want The 
mother, who had formerly depended, so much on Mar> 
garet, had now become aa atctive and awakened as in 
her more cheerful d^ add exchai^ed the drooping 
serenity of the comforted for the springing hope of 
the comforter. But above all, this i^OBietion broi^^t 
up, from the silent regions of its growth, the beaatifal 
•trength of the blind girPs clfiiracterw No eager sel- 
fish delights had she ever teown of her own; and now 
all the love and afiection of her sinless spirit flowed 
op like a gushing spring when the giean flowery 8a^ 
face has been stirred, towards her elder aister, whose 
hand had taught her to aet down without fetfrherjdait 
steps, and from lyhose sweet gay talk she had strength- 
ened the silence of her own heart, and gathered many 
Euro joys to delight her when sitting in the stillness of 
er uncompanioned solitude. She sui^ her hymns by 
the bed-side ;' and sometimes, too, her old Scottish bal- 
lads ; and that music was a medicine that has lulled to 
sleep, or quieted the throbbing pulse, when any other 
might have been administered in vain. 

By the end of July Margaret Lyndsay was complete- 
ly recovered. All her beauty had returned ; and some 
of the neighbours said that the ^^puir lassie was far 
bonnier than 'ever." Now and then one of her scholars 
would make her and her mother some little useful pre- 



sent ; no paf ^t sufiere^ h^ diildren to be in arrears ; 
with their small weeUy payments; -even poor people 
bought things of Esther's manufacture for which they 
bad no use, just to put a few shillings in their way ; 
and these not unobserved humanities which no doubt 
are always passing among , human creatures, even in 
states of most abject p^ury, send a strength to the 
hearts of those who espevience* them far beyond that 
of the cold pence of heartless or reluctant charity. 

It now seemed, thereiore, as if the summer would 
pass away with sudh happiness as they were all well 
satisfied to possess ; and even if each succeeding season 
of the year were to bring its own distress, they were 
prepared to meet it, with hearts that had all experlen*- 
ced severe and searching sorrows. Laurence had been 
spared in the great battle with the French on the first 
of June, and would be coming to see them, perhaps, 
duriog the autu^nn or winter. And oh! ^^God of 
mercy," would the mother often think, and sometimes 
say, '^ My Walter may yet return to my bosom, as he 
promised, and all his sins be forgiven by his Maker, 
as by me they will be forgotten, as they had never 
been." « • > 

They were all sitting together by the fire-side one 
cold raw September night, , somewhat tow-spirited, 
and the mother more than usually desponding atid dis- 
consolate — for fits of melancholy overpowered her at 
times in spite of herself and her children, that spread 
its dim infiuence over them likewise — ^when a single 
hesitating knock came to the door. Margaret opened 
it, and a person putting a letter into her hand, went 
away into the darkness, without saying a word. She 
brought the letter to the fir^, and stooping down to 
read the direction by that light, she saw that the feeble 
and taint scrawl was in the hand-writing of her father. 
It was not for her, but for her mother ; and although 
she would iain have known its contents, before she 
gave it into her mover's hand in her present doleful 
mood, yet that was impossible ; so, in reaching it over, 
she just said, " Oh, me ! Oh, me 1 — it is surely my fa- 
therms writing. It may be to tell m that he is coming 
home at last" 
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Mrs/ Lyndsay -/jpened ^ letter, and lodced at it. 
but she saw only the first words, '^ My dear AHce,'' 
and the few irregular lines that stopped in the middle 
"of the first page. 

^^ I cannot see to read it, Maigaret, and my heart is 
sick — ^but read it thou— and be the contents dismal, as 
I know they are, even unto the fear of death, leave 
oot out one single word, however small. I4et us all 
together hear the worst" .Margaret first read the let- 
ter into herself; and accustomed as she had been for 
some months to grief, she was then able, and just able, 
to do as she was bid. 

*' My Dear Alice, 

" I AM on my death-bed. For sake of the io?e of 
our youth, and of Him who died, that sinners like me 
might not utterly perisTi, come, if you can, to the 
Laigh Wynd, opposite the Barracks, Glasgow. Too 
will find me, by asking for Jacob Russel, at the shop 
of 'Mrs. Alison, a widow. Give the love of their dying 
father to our children. 

" Walter Lyndsay." 

Till this hour, there had always. been hope in the 
house. Not very often did Alice speak of their father 
to Margaret and Esther, for, in such a case, thonghtfbl, 
and affectionate, and forgiving silence was best for 
them all. But never had the deserted wife Iain down 
one night on her bed — ^never had she risen from it one 
morning — without remembering him .in her prayers; 
and believing devoutly, that the bonds of sin, though 
strong, often snap suddenly asunder, and that Walter 
could love no one in this world, as he had once loved 
her, she had convinced her soul, in her desertion, that 
her husband would most certainly return, and that 
they might yet be buried^&ide by side, or in one grave. 
That trust was now known to be a delusion, for it was 
too plain, that he would not have so written, had he 
not felt that his hour was .nearly come. 

Neither Margaret nor Esther could think otherwise, 
than that their father vras dying. Uai^aret read over. 
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many a htmdrecl times, the miserable paper, now com- 
pletely soaked through with tears, and looked at the 
shape of eyery letter^ syllable, and word, to see if she 
could extract comfort from one firmer Une here and 
there; hut comfort there was none to. he found, for 
palsied, and almost torpid most the hand have been, 
once so strong and dexteroas, that had contrived, by 
many renewak, to finish the faint and blotted scrawl 
that solemnly yet humbly implored love to come to the 
bed of sin, remorse, and death. 

An evil spirit seemed to haye put in the letter at 
the door, to turn their hearts against the God of judg- 
ment, and then to haye disappeared in the mists and 
darkness of night ; and, sure enough, despair took pos- 
session of them ; and during the night, no on^ sought to 
stop another's groans. Poor Marion alone slept. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Loire before daylight Alice and Maigaret left their 
boose — not figuring to trust the two helpless creatures 
done and asleep for a few hours, till a good neighbour, 
who had promised to take chaise of them, would go 
to them in the morning ; and they walked, %lmost with- 
out speaking, to firaehead. They awakened^ as quietly 
as they could, the same friendly man who had for- 
merly taken their furniture in his cart try their lodging 
io the lane ; and Alice told him, in a few words^ that, 
her husband was at the point of deatji, and had writ- 
ten for her to come instantly to Glasgow. " If you 
can take us there in you? cart, John, we will pay you 
day's wages, before many weeks go by — if not, we 
must just try to walk, although neither of us are very 
strong, and it is, they say, a lang dreigh road. Bat, 
you may be 'sure, my heart langs sair sair to }>e wi' 
my husband, gin it be possible, this very night^?^^; John 

■i 
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Walker was a poor .labourilig man-^-a carter— wk 
earned a subsistence to a large fBoooSiy by hard work 
firoin morning to night; it was impossible to have 
fewer fine feelii[^ than he had— abd im maBoeis, 
often coarse, were periiaps sometiffles elFen bratai. 
But ]^e had a heart, and had always showtf to the 
Lyndsays a respectfnl kindness, scarcely ^to be ex- 
pected from one of his dispoclition and 'habitB. He 
yoked his horse to the cart withont delay— frat into it 
a bundle of hay and a bag of oats— covered MwiLyiid- 
say with a thick dufSe cloak of his wife's, aUd Marga- 
ret with his own great-coat^-^and drove off -on their 
way to Glasgow, before the light of the fMty stars 
'hfad yet become faiut on the approach iof the noniHif' 
John Walker scarcely spoke ten words the first ten 
miles, except to his horse— *-a tall, raw-boned^y- 
that stept freely out at the rate of better than foar 
miles an hour, without his usual weight of a4on and a 
half of free-stone from the quarry. About half ao 
hour after perfect day-light, John turned about to Alice 
and Mafgaret, who were sitting among the straw in 
the cart, and said, " Ifeel, weel, Ged bless you, Mr^ 
Lyndsay — how do you feel yourself nooT" They 
both answered him at once, that they were well,ai^ 
could not be sufficiently tbai^ful to him for his 
friendly behaviour. " Your gvl^mtm -imay na l)e » 
ill as he thinks — ^there's aften a lang way and inaoy 
years atween sair^heart*sickBess and the p^nt o' deaft. 
rU wauger half-a'^^roon ttkat he^s-fio at the f ©into' 
death, and wunna be for a whileock. I liae beenwy* 
ing a prayer for Mm, puir man, these last twa milfi^ 
We a' liked you— the haill family o' you at Braehead 
Ma faith, ye's pay me naething for this job-Ainlessi 
bring back your gudeman wi' us, alive and weel, to 
Embro'. ^ Mair unUkely things has happened !'^ The 
poor woman listened to ei»ery word--^and ^ed an^ 
tried to believe there might yet be hope, while her 
tears were falling down upon ^ the straw/ But Joha^ 
last inconceivable thought Of brin^g her husbanJ 
back in their very cart quite smote to pieces all the 
gathering delusion — and she knew that Waiter wa^ 
dying, or at that*^ery moment dead. tl^. 
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The cart stoj^d for an hour each time at two smaU 
way-si|de puhlk-houaes^-^aiid while the horse was bait"* 
ing^ the trayeliers sat by the JdtcheD fire. The respect^ 
able appearance of the. mother, and the extreme beauty 
of the daughter^-— tb^ were so like, that their relation- 
ship was pkdn to ail— at ouce eosored them^a kind 
receptioD ; and at botb places, aflter the mistress of 
the hoHse Jttd spoke a few words with Joha Walker, 
nothitig could, exceed the eager, and heartfelt pity she 
Expressed for them in their a£9iction. Refreshment 
was pressed upon them, and giyen into their hands at 
the warm firer«ide witkcoodoSence and encourc^ement 
Such ootbreal^ngs of the. native goodness of the hun 
man heajst sent a comfoct even unto their despair; 
and Margaiet <»ice ventured < to smile in her mother's 
iace, as if to say, '^ Let* us hope,'' — but the wife was 
oot able, with all her efifocts, to return the smile, and 
her fe^^nres were only drawn to^pether in a ghastly and 
hysterical ooavulsion. 

Befone dusk^ Alice saw, far off to the left, the high 
grottods at the head of Clydesdale, and therheautifid 
green hill of Tintock. Under the shadow of that hill 
she had been born> — there had she passed her youi^ 
innocent, days; and though she had for many years 
ceased often to remember those places, and then but 
dimly and for a: brief dream, yet now that the real 
objectft themselves were before her eyes, their power 
^ew her into the very bosom of that happy life — and 
she shuddered at her own image, and that of her lov- 
ing and beloved Walter, on their marriage-day. Mar- 
garet, who saw her eyes fixed long in the same direc- 
tion^ and heard a deep groan, feared that her mother 
was about, to woon, — but she only said, ** Yon's the 
hill o' Tinteck, Margaret ;" and Margaret, who knew 
the name well, at once understood what was passing 
in her mother's .iieart In another hour or two they 
passed Bothwell Banks, now not (^blooming fair," 
according to EsUier's favourite song, but with their 
rich gol^n autumnal groves shrouded in the thickening 
darkness of evening — then the way-side houses begstn 
to tl4ckenr^and by and by the wide gleam of the ^reat 
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Iron^otmcleTiefl shot fitftiUy roimd about tile dkj. ^ Vm 
thinking,^' says John Walker^ ^ that this maun jost be 
Glai^w ;" and as the evening bni^e-hom was hlown 
in the barracks, the cart stopped short at the end •£ its 
jonmej before the well-lif^ted and varionslj ad<»ned 
window of Widow Alison, Grocer and. Meal»Moiiger. 

John Walker drew up his cart close to the pave- 
ment, an^ remained with it while they walked into the 
shop. ^^ Ken you ony thing, Mn. Alison, o' ane Jacob 
Rusself^' said Alice, while Maigaret stood close b^ 
hind her. ^^ Wha is't that speen V^ said the well-fed 
pursy Widow Alison, wIk) was at that moment whirUng 
down a yard of twine from the rcmer, to tie a two- 
pound parcel of hrown-sugan But, getting no answer, 
she looked up, add met those two countenances, both 
deadly pale, fooklng upon her with fixed eyes. *-^ Ooda 
safe us, women, what d'ye want wi' him? — ^he'a no hr 
aff the dead*thraw — gang round the comer into the 
wynd, up three stairs to the left, and in at the ii|^t 
hand door, and ye^U find him, aiMns, and liis Miss— 
for sh^I^inae wife "ycMi." 

It'Was Saturday nig^t, and people were earning into 
the shop like a bee-hive. A staring attention had 
been directed to the two pootr creatures, but they 
heeded not, saw not, felt not any insult^ however 
coarse, and Alice meekly asked to be suffered to pass 
out of the shop. John Walker )iad stopt his cart and 
was at the door. ^^ I see stabling, ayont the street at 
yon lamp-post, — you can fin' your ain way to him up 
the W3nid, and I'll no let an hour pass till I see you 
baith again." 

Margaret took her mother's, arm, and they went as 
tthey had been directed. They soon found the. door, 
and listened, — but heard no sound, exctot that of 
something breathing. ^^ There's life in fthe room," 
whispered Margare tr to her mother, and i then gently 
tapped. No aqswer was made, so they| opened the 
door and went in. They slaw by the flifikeiing light 
of an oil-lamp, bare, damp-stained, yellow walls, and 
a strong breath of wind came upon their^ faces from a 
window, with some broken glass or paper panes. 
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Tm^nf towards ike breatbing^ -sound they beheld a 
low wretdied bed, in which there seemed to be a 
sleeper, covered with a brawn rag or carpet. Alice 
weat up to it, and liftiiig tenderly a small bit of this 
miserable coverlet, she saw her husband's face, mark- 
ed w£th certain symptoms of approaching dissolution. 
There could be no mistake-r-no hope-— Walter Lynd- 
eay was a dying man.. 

There were no chairs in the room— only a wooden 
form, on winch mother and daughter sat down. On 
the table near the bed, on which the oil-lamp stood, 
were a glaSs, seemingly with some ardent spirits, — a 
em^ bottle, labelled laadanum,'-^a bit of oat-meal 
bread, amd ^ few cold potatoes. Not a word was 

. spoken. His wife rose several times, aipd put her ear 
to is lips,— 4»he kissed theai, — and sat down again on 

(1_ rm. ' Majorat took off her cloak, and let it drop 
sic V ^^ by degrees above the rug that alone shef- 
tereo her dying father froiA the opld ^ght-air that 
filled the room almost to freezing. ^Oh God! this 
is a dreadf^ul sight, mair than^y mortal can bear,?' 
lowly groaned forth the wife ; H.pray for me, Marga- 
ret, -^ppay for me,— for my heart is like to burst." 
Mai^paret knelt down, s^wed fibr 'beyond sobbing' or 
tears, with her head just touching the edge of the bed, 
and Iter elapsed and uplifted hand^ Close to her falJier's 
knees, that were drawn up by pain as he slept. ^ 

The door again opened, and - an emaciated women 
came in like a ghost into the glimmering room. See- 
ing two %ures, one with her head bowed down, and 
her face eovered with her hands, and the other kneel- 
ing, she stopt short in the middle of the floor, and 
said with a hollow voice, " What is this — who are you 
— ^and whence came ye here.?'' Margaret- looked 
around, an« they knew each other. ^ You are has 
dac^hter,— ^I rememb^ you well ;— *is this his wife 
who hides Jier face, — ^your mother and his wife ?"— 
" She is so fndeed." The miserable creature went and 
sat down on a seat in the window, where the wind 
waved up aid down her ragged and rusty hair, and all 
9* 
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the while kept her stmken hut wiUI eyes directed td' 
wards the bed, and the two %are8 by its side. 

The rug moved, Ibr jthe d^ng man had awcice, and 
he now strove to lift up his head. His face became 
uncovered, and his eyes were opeii although thej 
seemed as yet to see nothing. Al^ stood up before 
him with her meek well-known face, and it was ia a 
moment visible to his whole soul. ^ Thou art come in 
time, Alice, to let me die not unforgiven. Oh ! a mo- 
therms cume is enough, — let not that of a wife^s be mine 
too, — deserved althot^h it be, Alice, for in thee there 
was no sin." — '^ Your motlier unsaid that truel cune, 
and her last words were a blessing on her son,— and i 
am here to bless thee, too^ Walter: — ^and Oh! if it 
were possible, to die that you might live." The aw- 
fulness of the scene gave strength both to her mind and 
her frame, and she said, almost with a smile, ^^ Behold 
your daughter, Margaret, our first4)om, kneeling at 
your bed-nde." He rose up in his bed, and gazed with 
a smile upon her face, now turned towards him, till his 
eyes gtew glazed, — ^^^ JCiss me, both of you«" ' His wife 
and daughter did as t£ey were bidden, — his white cold 
Bps returned their kisses, — something gurgled in his 
throat, and he fell back on his chaff pillow. The sifis 
and the sorrows of Walter Lyndsay were at an end. 



CHAPTER XX. 



The widow and her daughter would have beep ill 
«ff indeed during this Hieir c^eatest- trial^ without the 
kindness of John Walker. He found in the stabler, to 
whose house he had taken his cart, an old East-couo- 
try friend^ and told him the melancholy business of hl^ 
journey: The general claims of humanity are much 
streng&ened by any particular ciroumalance atlendiog 
them^ however slight; and this awi'a interest was 
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forthwith awakened towards the poor wontea who had 
come in dktrefis from his native place. A comfortable 
bed-ro<Hn was got ready for them^ and to it they were 
removed, before midnight, from the bedstead on whicli 
lay the body of Walter Lyndsay. After every thing 
had be^i made decent abont it, with the assistance « 
that other emaciated and death-tike woman, whom, at 
such a season, they treated as it became Christians to 
treat one who so deeply tasted the bitterness of sin, 
the door of tiie fatal room was shut and locked. At 
the bottom of the stair Alice stopt to speak a word to 
that unhappy person, and to give her a trifle 4o buy 
food, of widch she seemed in great want^ — ^but she had 
disappeared, and they could see no more of hei that 
night. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and it was past in 
their room. Alice could not move from bed that day 
—but Margaret was up as usual, and watched every 
little restless motion of her mother. Nothing could be 
said by one to the other, much as they were mutually 
bel6ved, i^ an affliction like this ; and they were both 
stuDDedinto silence by a blow which had removed 
from their souls one great dear anxiety, never till then, 
for one boor, entirely absent during a whole long year. 
There was a .completeness in the widow's desolation 
that almost allowed her to sleep, — and, once or twice, 
when Margaret drew the curtains jx^ spoke to her, 
although her eyes were but half closed, she made no 
reply. 

Another day and two other nights dragged their 
dark hours along, — and their light one» worse than the 
dark. On Tue^ay forenoon, John Walker came into 
the room in a suit of black, with white muslin weepers 
on his sleeves, and « crape on his hat, which he held 
in his hand. — He sat down, and in a minute or two^ 
said, ^^ One o'clock is the hour.when the funeral is to 
leave the Wynd — ^it will be but sma' — but our landlord 
is a decent man, and twa or three o' his maist respec- 
table neebors are to walk by the coffin. — ^There's nae- 
body but myseP to take the head, — but Is'e do it wi' a 
sair h^jxtli tor I baith liked and respecityourh^hwd; 
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jod althoogk bqta coone num in m^ way, I faaegvti 
niftir tl^ aoce since twal o'clock on Satnrday uiiM.^ 
So raying, John looked at his old-diaUed nlvcr wakhi 
mid went away in silence. 

^ I wish yon would shot the shutters for an henc,'' 
«dd die widow, ^ and 1 will lie down." Maigant 
did so; bat she left a small openhig, and locdced 
through it down opon the street, which was all in tlK 
lirely bostle of esger and hwffying^tisade. She l^pt 
her eyes on the dark entrance of the wynd, and tke 
funeral came out into the crowd of carts and people, 
unheeded except by two or three boys aUd girls who 
stood gazing, and sometimes laughing, as tlie small pro* 
cession moved off from the place where they liad gatfae^ 
ed to see it, and by a few people here and there leas- 
ing indifferently over the half-doors of their shops. One 
great waggon, with several horses, almost ran agaiast 
the pal], and Margaret shuddered as if her father had 
been lying there alive. It found its way, however, 
throi^h the tide of existence, and, slow as it went along, 
soon passed by out of the reach of Margaret's weeping 
eyes. She said nothing to her motlier of wiiatshehad 
seen, and then closed the window-shutters entirely 
In less than an hour John Walker returned. JEiis ^oe 
wore a look of composure, almost of indifference, for 
dust had been g^ven to dust ; and that look gav^akiad 
of cold'tomfort t^ the poor girl's heart, speaking, as it 
did, of the fruitlessness and the folly of struggling with 
or repining at the famished decree of God. 

Towards the afternoon the widow rose, and some 
very plain and cheap mournings, which she hi^d order- 
ed early on Monday momii^, being l»«ught, she and 
Margaret put diem on,and,^ as soon as day-light was 
gone^ she said, that they would go^ut and breathe a lit- 
tle air; and they bent their steps towards die buriad- 
ground of the old Catliedral. They soon found the sex- 
ton's house, near the ruined arch of the gate-way, and 
he went with diem to show Walter Lyndsay^ giave. 
He was an old, seemingly careless taciturn man, and 
putting Ms foot on one of the fresh-covered heaps, (for 
there were several n^t far from each other,) lie said, 
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^ Tlmt'fl it, I'm tidnkii^,'' put the pence ^t were 
given hiiD into his pocket, aiui hobhled- away oyer the 
pavement of the fiat tombstones. . 

They sat down, one at the head and the other at the 
foot of the grave. The shadow of the great Cathe^bral 
was over £em, and the gloom of that adjacent hiU, 
widi its black pine^ove. Thousands and tens of 
thousands oi graves were visible around them, in the . 
nncertain nioonUfht--»gra8sy4urfi — deep-sunk slabs — 
headstones-cablets — tombs and monuments, — but they 
saw nothing but that one single heap. The night was 
a raw early frost, but they felt it not — the clock on 
the tower of the Cathedral tolled eight, and the dull 
deep reverberating sounds were lieiurd as if at dis- 
tance, and no way regarding &em;/but somethii^ 
white came before their eyes ; they both lotted up, 
and, with a sudden superstitious fear, saw a being like 
a ghost standing close by the grave. .• .^f 

^^ I would not have come here," said a hollow voice, 
which' &ey recc^ised at once, ^^ if I had known 
wljo were before me." Alice said, '* Poor unhappy 
thing, we are all of us sinners ; there's no anger now in 
my iieart towards thee, whatever there once may have 
been ;. but I wish you would gang awa and sit down on 
a stane o'er by yonder, and leave me and my daii^hter 
to ourselves." The %ure did so, and removed to a 
tomb within an angle of the Cathe^l wails. 

After sitting a long lon^ time, wRh few words, but 
many thoughts^ add feelings, till they we»e both forced 
to feel the chillness of the air, and of the grave cover- 
ed with hoar-frost, Alice and Margaret rose up, and 
went to the place where the woman was still sitting. 
^^ Tei^ me what you can about my husband — ^but let il 
be in few words." — ^^ Four months ago « be went to 
Edinburgh, with my consent, just to get a look of you 
all, as you well know. I was Uien thought to be dying, 
and he -resolved to stay by me till I died. It is true 
what I am now saying, th^t I would, have let him go 
away ait<igether, and leave me to my fate ; but he would 
not. He promised to me to return to you, and be r&r 
conciled to you after my death* But he grew suddenly 
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woise tinn me, «Dd Ib dead befgie tfus^iniserdblft son- 
ner.^'-^ Ware yoa aye kind to^bia^ whfA you saw he 
was dying r^ — ^Tes, I.was kand to liini. Heww.yiNnr 
husband, not mine ; bat the gnilty can be kind to one 
another.; and I did all I coi3d &r him oo; bis death- 
bed; but, oh i i haYebee» Jong: weak, weak, indeed!— 
Look at these booes, and say that-yon are saiisied witii 
my snffnings^'' The poor creatwpe was thinly aod 
Duserably dad, and her emocialed hoify had lUtt&lefi 
for the decay of the grave. 

Erery fidntest. remain of ai^r or oreiaiiiik to tiis 
' hollow-voloed wretch died away in the widow's beoom. 
She knew not nader what templationa, or in idietigno- 
ranee the on had bfcea committed ;. bat slie knew wefl 
what had been its poDisbmentr ^^ O tellone wiiece yoa 
bae sleeptt Saturday, Snnday, and Monday night, for 
yen are blai^Bss and canld, tike ane without food or 
sheMirT' — ^' I do net remember where L fell down on 
the Satorday n^ht ; on Monday night I was pot into a 
ceil, and let out ite the morning ; and last night t came 
out to this cfaurch^yard^ where i heard he was. to^ 
buried, and I tried- to sleep below a tomb, but it was 
bitter bitter cold. Yet all thi» cannot kill me, al&ough 
I am. far gone in a consumption-^i-altiiongh mjiloiMB are 
rotten — and although, save the cold potatoes jm sew 



on the table, which I huddled into my lap tliat wUjkk as 
we left the roonwas God is my witness, hay el hi 
nothing since that time to eat 1'^ 



Margaret had a piece of biscuit in her pocket, which 
had been give* to her by some kind hand, on her jonmey 
to Glasgow, and she held it out to the famiidied ghost 
^ Take it away, take it away, for I wish to starve mj- 
seif ;^' and with that she clutched it out of Margaret'i 
hand, aod greedify deroured it At the same time, 
dhe held her glaring eyes upon the girl, and nmttered, 
"^^ I dashed you to th^ g^ound-*^! dashed you to the 
ground, and like a she-devil carried off your fe^r to 
flin and death, yet you pity me, and give me food !^' 

Margaret and her mother, unable to bear any more 
of such horror, pointed to two or three shiN^gs — ^it 
was ail they bad to 9pare— on the tombstone ; and for- 
getting their own griefi before such a spectacle, com- 
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mitted'hertoGod^ mercy; arid 'leaving the church^ 
yard bs iqmkly as they could, retired to the house 
wfaeve they locked. - 



CHAPTER XXI. 



The" widow and Margaret, on their return home to 
Edinburgh, found the two helpless creatures, whom 
they had left to the care of a neighbour, perfectly well ; 
and Esther, whose thoughtful mind had prepared itself 
for the worst, heard of her father's death with resigna- 
tion and composure. No account was given to her of 
his last hour, for that would have unnecessarily dis> 
tressed and haunted her tender heart in its darkness. ; 
but she was let understand that he had died without ap- 
parent pain, and in such a fram^ of mind as Christians 
coSld have desired. At the recital the tears quietly 
flowed down her cheeks from her sightless eyes, but 
there was no loud grief — and her feelings on this occa- 
sion partook of the equanimity of her whole character, 
which had grown up in silent pursuits peculiar to her- 
self, and had seldom been disturbe^by what more or 
less agitates all those who take a pall||liowever humble, 
in the activity of life. No doubt, the appearance of 
the blind child sitting, as usual, at her work, with the 
same sweet smile upon her face, which no sorrow was 
suffered to scare away, and thinking within the sinless- 
ness of her silent heart of her father's former happi- 
ness — his going away from them — ^and his death at 
last,-r-c<Mitributed much to restore to peace both her 
mother and sister. In her they saw a living lesson of 
lowly resignation. She had lost a natural protector for 
ever as well as they; but she trusted to God in her 
blindness, and feared not that he would continue to 
her his inward light. Her fingers plied unceasingly 
their daily task ; and sometimes even she said, that, n 
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it would not disturb them, she would sing them a 
song — and did so tlU the sweet sounds calmed their 
melancholy hearts. The goodness of God was, indeed, 
constantly visible to them in the ^broken happiness 
of this girl ; and often, when she herself knew not that 
any eyes were looking at her, those both of her mo- 
ther and Margaret drew from her placid countenance 
unspeakable comfort. 

They both felt that to repine at the decrees of Pro- 
vidence was not only fruitless, but sinful. While there 
was life, there was hope ; but now Walter Lyndsay 
was not, and their souls submitted. .Theirs was not a 
harren religion ; but under it their hearts sent up both 
feelings and thoughts. They had never been hard upon 
him, when he lived, in their conversations about the 
unhappy man ; they had been prepared to welcome 
back the sinner with all ky?e to his home ; and now, 
that all such fears, hopes, and affections, were buried 
in the grave, they looked on that life which was hence- 
forth to be their lot, and turned themselves to endure 
its hardships, and to discharge its duties. Often #did 
they see each other's tears — and tears there were shed 
by both, which each knew of, only for herself, in dark 
and silent midnights. These, Nature wovijd not yield 
up, in the passionate selfishness of broo^^nj^ ranrow, 
even to religion ; but they interfered not wfl^ the 
more tranquil l^Mrs , of stated employment. The ia- 
miiy were now, as before, regular and industrious : and 
the hum of the little school revived, like the sound of 
a hive of bees when the cloud shadows have ag^ain let 
out the sun-shine. 

Among the affluent there is sometimes a luxury of 
grief which is altogether unknown to the poor. There 
is such a thing as a pampered sorrow which the heart 
cherishes without being aware of its own selfish enjoy- 
ment. Itidolent, perhaps, and called to the discharge 
of no duties, the mourners give .themselves up to the 
indulgence of feelings which are known to be natu- 
ral, and which they conceive of as amiable, till the re- 
membrance of the loss sustained becomes* evidently 
fainter and fainter in a mind still surrounded with the 
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comforts and blessings of life ; and at last the afflicted 
return to their usual avocations mthout having under- 
gone much real or soul-searching and heart-humbling 
distress. But in the abodes of poverty, there is no 
room, no leisure, for such indulgence. On the very day 
that death smites a dear object, the living are called by 
Mi^essity, not to lie down and weep, but to rise up and 
work. The daily meal must be set out by their own 
hands, although there is in the house one cold mouth 
to be fed no more ; and, in the midst of occupations 
needful for them who survive, must preparations be 
made for returning, (}ecently, dust to dust. This is 
real sorrow and 'sutiering ; but, although sharp, the soul 
is framed to sustain it; — and sighing and sobbing, 
weeping and wailing, groans heaved in wilful impiety, 
outcries to a CFuel Heaven, and the delirious tearing 
of hair, these are not the shows of grief which Nature 
exhibits on the earthen floors, and beneath the smoky 
rafters of the houses of the- poor. The great and eter- 
nal law of death is executed there ixi an awful silence ; 
and then the survivors go, each his way, upoa his 
own especial duty which is marked out to him, and 
which he must perform, or perhaps he and the family 
utterly perish. 

Under such circumstances, the dischai^e of duty is 
painful, indeed — but it is also consoling. If the heart 
then knoweth its own bitterness, 0^ knoweth it also 
the sweet infusion of resigned faith. — If the father of 
the house die, the fire must still be lighted-^the floor 
swept — the board spread- the cradle rocked, that 
holds one, since morning, an orphan. Not otherwise 
will God feed the poor. But the band is connected 
with the heart — and both must exert themselves to 
procure peace So was it now with this family. Every 
thing went on as before. They all wore mournings — 
and, when the scholars left them to themselves, the 
room was more silent than formerly — and there were, 
as yet, fewer visits from neighbours. Natural feelings, 
whose truth and sincerity, in such cases, is a surer . 
guide than the artificial delicacy of custom, kept the 
families in the lane for a while aloof, except on very 
10 
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short visits. But in a few weeks smiles were seen oa 
(he faces both of Alice and Margaret, when fiiendlj 
greetings were interchanged — questions and replies 
passed between them all on ordinary topics, just as 
before — and both took, or seiemed to take, the same in- 
terest as ever in the goings on of that narrow and ob- 
scure little world. 

Indeed, they both felt now that death was mercy. 
Sin had ruined his soul for ever in iMa world — and 
had he been permitted to return to them, it might on- 
ly have been to witness the gradual dissolution of a 
frame preyed on by the 'most incurable of all diseases, 
remorse. A good husband and father had he been for 
many many years ; and the widow and the daughter 
dared humbly to hope, that, as he had died in the re- 
ligion that promises remission of sins, he might not be 
excluded^ gnilty as he had been, from the kingdom of 
{leaven. Had they thought that the prayers of the Ut- 
'ing would change the doom of the dead, they would, 
indeed, have worn the floor with their kne,es ; bat, in 
spite of all those natural emotions that have made SQcb 
'a belief holy in other religions, they knew that the de- 
cree had gone forth^—and, from the pages of the Bible, 
they only ventured to draw a firm trust, that he was 
''limong the number of sinners that were saved. 

Tlds affliction jgrved too to remove from poor Mar- 
garet's mind th^iniage of Harry Needham. That 
bright dream had been short indeed — and now it ap- 
^peared dim in the distance. Sometimes he seemed 
to be sitting by her side — and his loud merry voice 
startled her in the stillness of the room, when nothing 
was said at their work. But the soul loses hold of the ob- 
jects of its delight, and would in vain cling to unfading 
love, when the beloved is dead and gone. She thought 
then of Laurence, without the friend who as he said 
"swung in the hammock next to his own ; — and all sadder 
remembrances faded away, as she hoped that her bro- 
ther Would sodn return, iier heart was formed for aflec- 
tidn. All that she had given to her father now sought 
^er Mother's pillow — and almost all that her drown- 
^loVetiiad inspired, now folloired her brother over 
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the distant seas. To deaden the feelings of a heart— 
io young — ^30 pure — so unselfish— and so pious, was not 
in the ppwet of any thing but death. 

In little more than a month after their return, it hap* 
pened^ too, that they received a visi^ from one whos^ 
visits were, indeed, always a blessing to the poor. Miss 
Wedderbume w-as young — not much above twenty—- 
but, although not averse to the innocent amusements 
and gaieties of youth, and well qualified to grace and 
adorn all parties, of which these were the occasion, she 
had thought on the mournful spirit of human life, and 
how she might best relieve some of its secret miseries. 
She looked not on the population of her native city, as 
upon beings alien to her — but often o'bserved, as it 
passed by, the countenance that bore marks of some' 
thing deeper than mere common anxieties, and found 
out the gloomy places to which the eye, dull or red 
with weeping, retired at night after long hours of 
toil. She knew that it was in her power to relieve, at 
least, much temporal distress, and th^t charity, even 
in its lowest sense, is the most Christian of virtues. 
If .a family wagited bread, or salt, she could oflea 
procure ft for Uiem— and she knew that a very little 
adde4 t^. tl^e^ earnings of industry, would often change 
penury into comibrt. She flew not upon wings to the 
dwellings of the poor*— for she was no angel — but she 
walked quietly on feet — for she wa^a woman, with a 
heart true to the virtues of her sex. On a bed of 
down, she foi^ot not those who lay upon straw — the 
glare of light ii^ her own opulent house blinded not 
the eye of her mind to the glimmer of the hovel-hearth 
— and while she enjoyed, with gratitude, all the' com- 
fortg whic^ afiQuence gave her, she remembered that 
there were such things as cold, hunger, and^thipt, in 
this world. Therefore, this young and lovely gentle- 
woman was not an utter stranger to the hidden tene- 
ments of the poor, huddled together in the obscurity 
of a large town* Her charities were not ostentatious 
— they were little talked of in drawing-rooms and 
saloons, although, perhaps, they sometimes received,' 
what feeoKed &ere to be their due, a sneer— but her 
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name was a spell in many miserable placets — ber face 
gladdened the sickly child, even in its cradle — at her 
voice the din and anger of the wretched often ceased— 
and her alms, g^en in the spirit of knowledge and 
love and religion, were truly a boon of charity, and 
• therefore they wexe blessed. 

Nor, in giving sustenance to the bo£es of the poor, 
did she forget their souls. But she had learned to say 
her prayers by her mother-s knees, surrounded with 
plenty and with peace ; the 'daily bread she asked from 
God had been laid before her at all times, and never had 
been wanting ; her heart had been taught to feel for 
others, but as yet had suffered few severe afflictions of 
its own f that heart she might know in its simplicity, 
in its happiness, and in its untried virtue, but all th^, 
she was well aware, entitled hex not to judge the life 
of others, to whom God had given a far other doom. 
%norance she pitied rather than condemned ; vice, to 
which her pure nature, fortified by religion, and fos- 
tered in peace, had always been a stranger, diid not se- 
parate from her sympathy the erring children of men ; 
of temptations which she had never been called upon 
to withstand,, she acknowledged the power when she^ 
saw others giving way ; and feeling liiat the Christian 
religion was addressed to beings liable to sin, she leamt 
from it to believe that sin abounded, and therefore did 
not retreat in. horror or disgust from iniquities that steep- 
ed the bread of the poor in something bitterer than their 
tears. By the New Testament she tried herself, and 
felt that she was in too many things wanting; 'by the 
same Book she tried others too ; and when she beheld 
vice, error, or guilt, then with humility and compass- 
ion she,iljnew the awful meaning of those words, 
"Leai us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.'» , 

^ Miss Wedderburne, therefore, sought not to make 
Ofiinverts to any peculiar creed, till she had first made 
Qpnverts from sin, and it was not till she had lent her 
aid to put a fire on the hearth, and a meal upon the 
t^ble, that she spoke of those sentiments that would 
make the light of the one cheerful, ai^d the taste of the 
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other sweet. The spirit of religion was, in her opi- 
nion, gradually to rise out of the spirit of humanity ;: 
and till the father and mother of a family attended to 
their household cares, and wished that their ch^dren 
should be clothed and fed, she feared that religious 
advice and conversation might be thrown a,way. She 
used no words unintelligible to uninstmcted' minds ;- 
enforced no doctrine or points of faith till she saw 
hearts wilting to receive the spirit of Christianity ; and 
even then, remembered that the New Testament was 
for all the human race, and that she, in her own ig- 
norance, which she knew to be great, was not to lay 
down imperatively the laws of Christ. She went not 
into hovels to harangue, but to leave behind her such, 
charity as might benefit both body and soul; remem- 
bering that we have all one common h^^man heart, and 
that no thought or feeling true to nature, and expressed 
meekly and earnestly, is likely to be often repeated 
without finding its way sooner or later into almost any 
bosom. She thus never lefl the poor and ignorant and 
viciops, perplexed, confounded, and irritated by words 
they could not understand, or of which they were un- 
willing to admit the painful truth; but if at one visit 
she 4x3 but a little, at another she hoped to do more, 
and to accomplish at last a slow, but a sure reforma- 
tion. 

It may easily be supposed what a. Messing at suc^i a 
time as this was a visit from such a persoii to the fa- 
mily of the Lyndsays. At her very first entrance,, 
they k;mw her to be a fHend. No airs of condescen- 
sion, no pride of superior knowledge, no conscious- 
ness of almsr-giving were with Miss Wedderbume. She 
stepped ^ke a lady as jshe was across the threshold — 
saluted Alice and Margaret as if they were her ecjual^ 
— and so they most assuredly were — and then sat 
down without intrusion by their fire-side. The oM 
clei^yman of the parish had told her their story, so 
there was no need of any painful conversation. She. 
offered, at any time they chanced to need such assist-^ 
ance, to lend them money, — and said with a smile, that,, 
at all events, she would be a> good customer to tQer 
10* 
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blind basket-maker. She saw at 0Dt5e that Mrs. Lynd- 
say was a woman of intelligence and amiable charac- 
ter. A few words can tell that to the ear of one like 
Miss Wedderbume. As to Margaret, even this young 
lady, who was familiar with the fairest beauties of her 
native land, could not help being startlecT at the ap- 
pearance of such a being in such a dwelling. But the 
same good sense and fine feeling that made her speak 
with respect to the mother, prompted her to speak 
with nothing more than kindness to the dau^ter. She 
did not look surprised to see loveliness in a low station; 
she did not praise it as many might have done ; nor, 
indeed, did she long think of it, when she saw Marga^ 
ret moving about the room, at her mother^s bidding, 
with such ordered and staid steps, kad heard her an- 
swers to any questions so full of sense, and simplicity, 
and unembarrassed modesty. Never- beiore had she 
been so deeply interested in the welfare of any two 
human beings so little known to her ; and, after sittii^ 
an hour,, during which time blind Esther, who had been 
visiting a schoolrgirl, came smiling in unled, and, when 
told there was a lady in the room, dropt a curtsey to- 
wards her, as if she had her sight, Miss Wedderbume 
ro3^ and shook hands with them all, and then benig- 
nantly saying that she would be not an unfrequent vis- 
itor, took her departure. 

That day, was the beginning of a new life to them. 
alL They felt their hearts cheered and strengthened 
by being admitted into communion with otie so mani- 
festly good. Margaret's heart yearned towards her 
with a delightful feeling of admiration, love, gratitude, 
and reverence. Esther said she would know that voice 
again, if she was not to hear it for years to come ; and 
the widow thought that if she were to be called away, 
here is one who will be a friend to my orphans — God 
bless her and hers for ever 1 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Another year came round, and it was ushered in 
by the dwellers in this lane with the usual homely re-- 
joicings. A livelier stir ws^s among their dark rooms 
for a day or two, and merriment more eager from the 
severe and oflen desponding toil with which it was,* 
for a short term, contrasted. Some families made it a 
truly happy festival, in which one spirit of disencum- 
bered' glacbes^ prevailed, from the old man in his el- 
bow chair to tHe very child in the cradle. Too many, 
perhaps, gave way, in their idleness, to vulgar and 
even vicious indulgences, a^ravating the evils of po- 
verty, which they were vainly seeking to assuage; 
while no doubt others, too dispirited by the pressure 
of want or sickness to admit jollity within their dodrs, 
gave a hasty welcome to the New-year which to them 
was the commencement of another twelve-months wea- 
ry labour, and felt that they could afford no mere to a 
foolish festival. Nor were there wanting many whQ 
sickdned at the very sound of the annual gaieties — 
those who since that last celebration had lost perhaps 
their all — the employment by which they had lived, or 
the parents or children, without whom life was now 
but a burden. Still the spirit of joy was prevalent over 
the city. On the whole, there was happiness ; and dull 
or dim faces kept out •f the way; so that almost all 
who were visible at windows, at their doors, or upon 
the streets,, wore the looks of contentment and satis>> 
faction. 

The Lyndsays did not shut their door against the 
glee that was laughing in the lane. " I wish you a 
happy New-year,^' was, indeed, a salutation which 
could not send its cheerfulness far into the heart of the 
widow. Scenes were yet present before her eyes little 
indeed akin to mirth, — and the loud laughter that rung 
around was hard to be borne when she thought of that 
room in the Laigh-Wjmd, and the bufial-ground of 
Glasgow Cathedral. But she had strength of heart 
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to return courteous greetings to all her neighboun, 
and then going into the room where she slept, she 
closed the shutters, and lay down for an hour on her 
bed, shedding floods of tears for the sake of her dead 
Walter. Margaret^s mind yielded to the cheerfulness 
about her ; and she dressed herself in her best attire 
to attend a tea-party with her friend Mary Mitchell. 
Esther sang several songs to the neighbours as they 
'canae dropping in, atd who said, they thought they 
were entitled to ask that favour on a New-year's day; 
while poor Marion, with a new gaudy riboand round 
ber waist, seemed happy as a May-day queen ; and but 
for the sudden and causeless coming and goin£ ^f ber 
wayward smiles, would not have appeared to finn any 
thing different from other human beings. All days in 
the year were alike to her ; but she saw that there 
was something happy — she knew not wliat — and re- 
peated the customary words she heard around, some- 
times carelessly, as if they meant nothing, and some- 
times with a momentary earnestness as if her spirit, 
darkened as it was, caught a glimpse of the light of hu- 
manity, and saw something more distinctly in the ap- 
pearances of this mortal life. 

The poor people who inhabited this lane did right 
to make the most of their annual festivities, for it was 
to ibe a long time before such merriment was again to 
sound between its narrow walls. The Typhus Fever 
bad been showing itself here and there throughout the 
winter, and it now took possession of these old wooden 
tenementft^creeping on, week after week, from one 
dark dwelling to another, till at last the' long steep 
lane held more than a hundred sick, and life wa» sasp- 
ing with difficulty on a multitude of beds. For some 
time, it was known that the^ fever was somewhere in 
the lane ; but few seemed to know in what house. But 
«oon the youz\g girls that were wont to go tripping 
down to the well, morning and evening, were pot so 
frequent, and elderly persons took their place. Within 
a month after the first rumour of disease, every third 
or fourth houpe had its patients, and several small fu- 
nerals bad ie& the lane!. The careless passenger, bur- 
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rying along on his own business down this thoroaghfare 
between street and street, knew not that the dying and 
the dead were on both sides, and that he was surround- 
ed by the close air of contagion. 

Mrs. Ljndsay was now a good deal broken down ; 
and her mind took the alarm, when she found that the 
fever was below and around her house. She thought 
at first of leaving the lane altogether, but she had no 
means ; and, besides, what house in city or country is 
safe from the visit she feared? For herself she had no 
apprehensions ; but should Margaret be taken ill, what 
w^oul(U|^ome of them all ? Her terrors were too pain- 
ful toV^idden from Margaret, and she was not iound 
wanting in cheering and consoling trust. Her health 
was at that time better than it had ever been, and the 
friendship of Miss Wedderbume had lifted her up even 
above herself, and made her look on existence with 
less trepidation than she had for a while been able to 
do after her father's death. Her soul threw off every 
shadow of selfish fear, nor did she, on her own ac- 
count, lose one hour's sleep, when she knew that the 
fever was coming towards thena down the lane. She 
saw now so distinctly that her mother^ very life, and« 
that of her poor sisters, depended upon her exertions, 
that, instead of trembling for her own sake, she felt,. 
in the generous expansion of her loving heart, that she 
was perfectly safe. No retired hut, in a garden of its. 
own, far away in the country by a river side, would 
have seemed a safer place for her than this airless and 
crowded lane, where infection had penetrated through, 
the timbers of all the overhanging buildings. But she 
felC Ihat her services might be needed night and day,. 
an^Ther pure soul was ready to watch by the sick-bed. 
She had no reason to think, even for a moment, that, 
their house would escape ; and several times, during, 
every day, she went into some silent comer, and forti* 
fied her heart with prayer. 

The scholars, of course, all staid away, for the school- 
room would have been a den of infection. One day the 
thoughtful little family were all sitting together at their 
work, when £8ther laid aside some straw slie Md been 
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plaidng, and said, ^^ I aoi weary, weary, and most lie 
down/^ She spoke somewhat sadly, and could not 
help giving a deep sigh. Her mother and Margaret 
took her to hed, and she lay down without ^^eaking, 
as if something sorrowful were passing within her son]. 
^ Esther, my haira, you are not very 5l surely — ^I wish 
~ jou would speak.'' Esther said with a low tjemhiiD^ 
voice, ^^ It's the fever^ — and 1 fear, I fear, that I am 
gaune to be ta'en away." Tears followed those words, 
and another long melancholy sigh. Margaret kissed 
her cheek, and applied her very softest tenderest voice 
to the poor child's ear ; but her soul was disquie^^with^ 
in her, and would not be comforted. The feajfl^katb 
was upon her ; and innocent as she was, and mcapable 
of harming any thing of Qod's creation, yet ^e had al- 
ways seemed to thick, with quaking awe of the world 
to come. Vidons, or sounds, or inconceivable thov^hts, 
hsid visited her in her bUndnesa fipom the region of 
steep, and now the harmless being trembled as if she 
had been a great sinner. 

The slow fire that had beeo Idndl^d ip her veina 
was not to be extinguished^ and it continued to bu^ 
on* d^v after dav^ as if smothered 9nd kept down,, but 
not like a dying flame. Weakness, w earh fee s s, Aapres- 
sion, and anxiety preyed upon the poor victim with 
visible ravages, and every morning the daylight show* 
ed a face touched anew by the fingers of death. Mean- 
ings came from her continually, and her mind wimder- 
ed, — ^not as such an innocent mind might have been 
diought to wander in delirium, but through g^iastly 
and hideous places, that gave utterance ta mLser^ble 
words. Her mother was oiten unable to sit bj^er 
bed-side, when such terrible thoughts were heard^Ri^ 
cing her Esther's soul ; but Mai^aret, strong in youth, 
stood the trial, and sat till sleep, or some other un- 
known mystery, set free her sister's brain from the 
phantoms. There was no want of medical advice. 
All that human skill could do was done ; but the fever 
lurked in the strong-holds of life, and by no power was 
to be expelled. Three weeks thus wore away — and 
if Esther was like death, sometimes lying without mo- 
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tion on her bed, so was Margaret, moying abdut con- 
tinually wi^ her sweet face now like ashes, and her 
limbs weakened by want of rest Her mother did all 
she could — but that was little, — ^for she was not able, 
without assistance, to rise frdm her bed, and sometimes 
even from her chair. On Margaret depended every 
thing — btit^at last an old neighbour, who cared nothing 
for inferaon, came in to assist her, and sat up with her, 
night about, with the afflicted child. 

But, alas ! the widow had now her own patient with 
her in the other room, for Marion also took the fever, 
and with her it was more rapidly mortal. A few days' 
sickness were all that the innocent had to suffer. Her 
few thoughts were locked up, and she never spoke aft^ 
the third day of the fever, except about an hour before 
she died. She then opened her eyes ^ and her soul, as 
if cleared from the mists that for years had bewildered 
it, uttered some intelligible expressions of love towards 
her mother. Her face had a less vacant look, and her 
eyes remained fixed upon those of her mother, instead 
of glancing away suddenly, as they had been long used 
to do. '^ Naething sae sweet as the sound o' Psalms in 
the kirk on the Sabbath-day-^— O ! mother, naething sae 
sweet ! God must love the sound of our Esther's sing- 
ing — 1 think I hear't the noo. They say angels sing." 
These were her last words ; and her mother thought 
that God had sent back reason to her soul, at the very 
moment that he was taking it up to Heaven. 

While Marion lived, her mother felt towards her a 
love deeper than even she could herself know ; but 
wl^en her little bosom ceased to move, all was hushed 
in ^4llat mother's heart. The death of so utterly help- 
less a being was wept over by natural tears ; but it could 
not, on her own account, be lamented. As long as her 
pulse beat, her mother had watched her as if upon her 
life her own had hung ; and manj, indeed, were the re- 
collections of bjpast things gathered round that helpless 
head ; but when her Maker took to himself the soul 
which, in his inscrutable wisdom, he had darkened 
during"lts short sojourn on earth, a melancholy myste- 
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ry seemed at an end — snd one all unfit for this life had 
been mercifully removed. She had been happy in her 
mild derangement ; so tenderly treated that no hard- 
ship had reached her ; no bodily miseries had ever 
.painfully perplexed and confounded her stricken soul; 
but her imperfect speech had often been about birds 
and flowers in their beauty, and the little she did know 
was ail of kindness and love. Therefore her mother and 
Margaret both stood looking calmly upon her face- 
now pleasing and intelligent in death, as if she had en- 
joyed perfect reason ; while her smile, that in life had 
been so wavering and inconstant, was immoveable now, 
and liable to no change but that of fast approaching de- 
cay. 

In such extreme afiflict^on, the presence of Miss Wed- 
derburne would, indeed, have been an unspeakable 
blessing; but she could not, consistently with her 
most sacred duties, visit her poor friends during the 
prevalence of an infectious malady. She had at home 
two young sisters of her own, not so old as Esther and 
Marion, and she did not think that she ought to en- 
danger them, by attending at such sick-beds. Her 
mother, too, laid a positive prqbibition upon her; and. 
therefore, she informed the Lyndsays, that she could 
not see them in their distress. But she sent them 
wine, food, and money, and medical attendance — and 
lost no opportunity of conveying to them proofs of her 
unabated affection and regard.- Her virtues were not 
founded in prudence, but they were guarded and guid- 
ed by it ; she saw distinctly the marks which con- 
^ science set on the scal6 of dul^ ; and as far as blind 
mortals can act in the light of their imperfect wfed6m, 
she never sacrificed to generous Amputees that hj^her 
good, whose knowledge is a product of the thoi^htinl 
heart. All that Christian chanty could give to the 
Lyndsays she gave, except her presence ; and glad 
were both the widow and Margaret, that their bene- 
factress was not exposed to death in their dwelling^- 
They knew her motives, and felt that in this, as in 
. every thing ^else, her conduct was wise and pious. 
What misery would have been added to all they now 
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^ufiSsred, had infeciioB been c&nled from their house 
into ^at of her who was their best earthly fnend ?, 
And if it had . sent to the grare those two beautifiii 
children, whom, sometimes, she had brought with her 
to the lane — the pensive Harriet, with the dark eyed 
and rayen locks, and Frances, the fairy, with golden 
hair, and eyes so light blue in the lustre of their per^ 
petual smiles ! , 

But although Miss Wedderbnrae visited not the house, 
yet she seemed to be often present in Esther's deliri-^ 
ous drejons. '' O, kind lady ! do you come to comfort 
the poor blind lassie on her death-bed ! Keep hold o' 
my hands, that they may not tear me frae yon. Hear 
iiow the great serpent is hissing — the dragon who de- 
Toors the soul !'' Her mother and Margaret took her 
hands, as the child wished, for they hoped that the 
tou^ might change the horror of her dreams. They 
also repeated to each other the name of her whom 
Esther was dreaming of, that it might reach her spirit 
through her unsleeping ear, and make her think that 
her guardian angel was by her bednside. Love, and 
grief, and pity, made both these simple creatures, Alice 
and Margaret, skilful in ministering to a mind dis- 
eased. They watched and followed every changing 
mood of Esther's mind, which they had long known so 
well; and none' but themselves could have been able 
to relieve, as they often did, the Stations that dis- 
ease was exciting in that soul, which, when the body 
was in health, lay serene in its beau^ and its happi- 
ness, like some small secluded glen, where a rivulet 
murmurs on clear in all weathers — where, sometimes, 
up springs the lark with a sogg, and on whose gentle 
braes. are lying, in the. sunshine, a little peaceful flock. 
'^ Look, tnother— -the expression of her face U quite 
changed all at once — far happier ; you need not fear 
to look <m it now !'' • Alice gazed* upon her child, and 
two or three big tears fell uj^n her £ice. Esther put 
up Iter hand and wiped them away. ^^Is that you, 
I Margaret, weeping forme? Dry up your tears, and 
weep no more. ' For I have awafted frae a fearsome 
dream. How is Marion ?!'— ^^ Our Marion is with tfa^ 
tl 
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Lord,^^ said Alice with a calm voice. ^^ AAd I, modi- 
er, may this night be with her in Heaven ! Is the 
Lady near me ? or was she but in a dream ?" — They 
tried to huish Esther's voice — for they both feared that, 
in her extreme weakness, such an effort was danger- 
ous. " O Death ! where is thy sting ? — O Grave ! 
where is thy victory ?" — ^said the blind child with- her 
usual clear and silver voice, that sounded for a moment 
stroi^, as if she had been about to sing a hymn. Her 
eyelids iiad all along been shut — and they never open- 
ed more ; her pale lips remained just as tHey were 
while she was speaking — and not even a sigh was 
heard when her pure spirit took its flight to Heaven i 



CHAPTER XXni. 



Margaret and her mother had now lived nearly two 
months alone ; and they had become reconciled to the 
silence of their neW condition. The stool on which 
Esther used to sit, and her own little round oak-table, 
on which her bands so readily found the lightest straw 
as she was industriously pursuing her ingenious work, 
were not removed into the other room, but stood as 
before, and were often looked at as something sacred 
belonging to the beloved dead. The few articles of 
her workmanship, some of them unfinished, were laid 
aside in a place where pothing could injure them, not 
to be parted with, but kept during her mother's life- 
time as. precious memorials of one who had known but 
little sorrow and no sin. It was sad to miss her roice 
that sung so sweetly to the passing hours — to hear no 
n\ore her soft cautious footsteps stealing along the floor, 
^hat Voice ivas already as the voice of other years — 
and those footsteps, deadened in memory by the 
weight of two months' solitary resignation, faintly 
sounded, in the souls of the survivors, like something 
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long since heard m a drean. But, according as thfe 
two distinct images of sense faded away under the soft- 
ening power of time, and relieved their hearts from 
too severe a pressure, did all purely spiritual remem- 
brances deepen there, till her mother and sister came 
at last to see only their Esther's soul. Her name now 
gave no pang ; it was pronounced by them both with- 
out fanltering, but in a low and solemn voice ; and al- 
ways at that word a more serene stillness seemed to 
overspread the room, and a heavenly communion, as 
of mortal and immortal, to subsist between them and 
her who had gone to Heaven. 

Nor was poor Marion forgotten. A thousand little 
tender cares and anxieties had daily watched that 
helpless creature, and never had she been allowed to 
disappear, for many minutes, from the sight of her 
mother or her sister. .A familiar object at all times 
to their eyes, yet neve^ had a profouW interest left 
the inexpressive face of the innocent; and with in- 
cessant and yearning affection had they -tended her 
whom God had sent so utterly weak into this world. If 
at any time sickness or pain afflicted her, how tender- 
ly had they ever treated such a patient ! Her soul, al- 
thoagh darkened, was yet made of imperishable light. 
The poor creature could repeat her- prayers, nor could 
it be known by others, what thoughts came wander- 
ing into her spirit, when she too knelt down, and fold- 
ed her little harmless hands before God. Certain it was, 
that -her nature was restored and revived during her 
dying hours ; and the intelligence that had revisited 
her countenance at last now enabled hibr mother and 
sister to accompany her in thought to heaven, and to 
see there, not only all tears wiped awsty from her 
eyes, but all darkness rolled off for ever from her im- 
mortal spirit. 

It Was thus, that, by the ' middle of May, perfect 
peace was in the widow's house. Laurence frequeiitly 
wrote home, and always in affection, hope, and haj>- 
piness. They who had been unfit for this world had 
been mercifully removed. - Margaret, now a young 
woman in the perfection of her youth, and instructed 
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bjr 8c»Towin the, duties of Hfe, had no glo(jm in her- 
eyes but such as passed hj like a cloud ; and the wi- 
dow herself, although she had buried much joj In the 
grave, had jet enough t<x bestow upon that sole surri- 
▼or, and felt that round her were now entwined aU the 
treads of lore and of life. 

The disease had now left the lane, and erety ihasig 
went on as before. A good manj scholars canae back 
to school ; but a few that had been among Margarets 
diief favourites were to return no more. The hum 
of muirmuiing voices was again heard frommomiog till 
noon, and,, by degrees, tones once familiar were foigot- 
ten. The happy children, although some of them had 
k>8t their sisters in that fever, danced and laughed and 
played as before ; death might take them awaj into 
his dark chambers, but life £Bpt joyful all that b^oi^- 
ed to her ; and the thoi^htless^creatures no more look- 
ed sad^ because th^ir companions had been carried to 
the grave, than the flowers of the field pine away 
when feet have tramped down their sisters bloomiog 
by their sides on the flame dewy turf. 

Maigaret Lyndiay had reached that tiine of liJfe 
when Sie soul grows as much in one sin^e yenr as 
during all its previous existence. Thoughts formerly 
4Um or trai^ient were now clear and permanent in hei* 
ittind ; many feelings about her own estate, and that 
4)f otbeir human beings, crowded in upon her he^ort as 
if from a new-opened source; things that foimerly 
passed before her eyes unobserved or not understood, 
now were seen to be manifestations of good or of evil, 
misery or happiness ;. the chances and 'changes that 
had diversified her own humble lot were now beheld 
.by her at work all c^round ; the future, although it lay 
before her shut ^up in darkness, was often pierced by 
. the involuntary power of hes. soul ; and feeling that a 
destiny yet unknown lay upon her, that ndgfat be se- 
vere, she thought of herself and her condition often 
With a solenm awe that never dashed her fortitude^ 
but that. tamed her smiles, and gave to a countenance* 
naturally bright and cheerful, a permanent expression^ 
almost of sadness, whieh it was impossible to hneljkpld 
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without emotion •!» one so yeiy young and so very 
beautifiil. 

At such a period of life, the friendship of Miss Wed- 
derbume assisted the henign and gracious power of 
Nature. Her refined manners were insensibly imi- 
tated by Mai^ret, whose own character was so sus- 
ceptible of elegance ; her eleyated sentiments found 
in the. pure heart of the orphan a soil where they at 
once took root and grew ; and the delightful sensie pf 
self-worthiness that was thus inspired by an equal com- 
munion with one whom she thought so far superior to 
herself, not only in rank, but hi knowledge and in vir- 
tue, expanded all the faculties of her beings and made 
the humble creature rejoice in a meek and unpresump- 
tuous confidence. Above all ■ the other kindnesses of 
Miss Wedderburne, in Margaret's heart, was her kind- 
ness to herpoor^mother, who was always perfectly hap- 
py for several days after- a visit from their benefac- 
tressv Nothing delighted her daughter so much as to 
see honour done to her mother^s character. Well did 
she know its sorely tried and unfailing excellence, sup- 
ported by faith; and while Miss Wedderburne sat 
speaking to her parent, Margaret would be mute, lis- 
tening to instruction that came with double force from 
the lips of that enlightened lady, as yet unafflicted, but 
the friend of ajfiiction, and fi'om the lips of a poor 
widow that had drank deep of the cup of grief, but 
had found at the bottom not bitter dregs,, but the puro 
waters of comfort and peace. 

But the visits of Miss Wedderburne did not turn 
away the heSdrts of the widow and her daughter from 
their lowly neighbours. During all the infectious 
sickness that had at last thinned the bouse, those 
neighbours had- been found wanting in none of those 
duties which human bein^ owe one another, mdr e es^ 
pecially at such times. Many of them, too^ had expe- 
rienced the kindness of this same lady, or of her friends^ 
in the same- affliction^ ; and in the evenings when one 
or two of those humble folk came to sit for an hour by 
the ingle, they often spoke of Miss Wedderburne, and 
of the loveliness which a charitable life gave to the 
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fairefit lady. The friesdship of s«eh a beiag wai ia^ \ 
great and deep a blessing to awaken pride. The gnn 
titude it inspired went into tiie depth ef the heart ; 
and, when Alice and Margaret thought widiin them- \ 
selves what would have become of them but for her, 
they felt no inclination to elevate Uiemaelves ahofe 
the poorest of ^e poor, but to fall down' upon their | 
knees before Him who had sent one to comfort them ' 
In tiieir distress, to support tEeir bodies with needful 
food, and to cheer their spirits within them by the 
beauty of holiness. 

Mai^aret hdd another friend, one in the same rank 
of life with herself, whose cold, and heartless conduct 
Cowards her at this time gave her affectionate heart 
much pain-*— that was Mary MiiehelL -During the 
time the fever was in the house, Margaret thought 
little of her absence, althoi^ she wondered that no 
inquiries ever came from her through the neighbours ; 
but now that the lane was safe, it seemed cruel iu her 
never to call upon her friend after such great loss. 
It happened that Margaret was taking a walk by her- 
self, one quiet evening, in the Meadowa, when she met 
Mary Mitchell, and in the impulse of her warm heart, 
she cordially took her by the hand, and with a half 
upbraiding smile, asked why old firiends should be for- 
gotten ? After some intermission^ Mary seemed glad to 
see her, and they walked along as they used to do in 
other days. But Mary soon became cold and reserved, 
and would not speak freely either about herself or her 
former friend. Margaret soon saw and felt that there 
was a change in her heart ; and that cfconge gave her 
pain, for she had loved Mary well, and bad bestowed 
upon one who had not much that was andable about 
her but good-4iumour, a free share oi the afiectioD that 
was overflowing in her young, innocent, andi happy 
heart. To lose the kindness of a human being, smd 
One of her own age and condition, was so paiitful to 
Marj^ai^t Lyndsay, that the tears trickled down her 
cheek. As she was going to say Something tender to 
Mary, if possible to rekindle old afliections, a young 
gentleman met them, and familiarly shook hands with 
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her eompankto, whosd £9te blodhed with pleasure aod' 
coDfosicMk^ He was evideatly much above their- con- 
diti^Df and sfM>ke to Marj with an air of confidence 
and condiescension. I& a few minutes he went away, 
and the two girts^ sitting down on a bench together, 
Margaret yentored to say, that soch as they were 
oag& not, on miy account, to have such acquaintance. 
Maryseesied displeased and irritated, and said that 
she was old enough to take care of herself, and vented 
no advicei Free as Margaret was in her nature from 
adl suspicion, she knew in sadnesis that Mary Mitchell 
was now a lost girl. — Her dress — ^her air — her speech 
— ^her countenance, all had undergone a sort of change? 
That careless and cheerful laughter was gone, and 
something evidently lay upon her mind that damped 
her spirits. Margaret knew at once that her compa- 
nion, with whom cdie had spent so many innocent 
hours, had fallen either into gross impmdence, or into 
guilt ; and she boldly said, taking her kindly by the' 
hand, "Maty, Maiy, O be warned by rae, and never 
speak to that person more. If you do, you will be 
ruined for ever, and all your &mily brought to sorrow 
and disgrace.?^ — ^ Margaret Lyndsay, I wish you would 
look after your own doings, and let me alone to judge 
for myself. I never went a-sailing iit boats with a 
sweetheart on a Sabbath-day. You have as much 
reason to repent as I have.'^ This was a cruel blow 
to Maigarefs hefirt, and her hand, that held Mary^s, in^ 
sensibly let go its hold.^ Never eould she think of 
Horry Needham without teara; and now the very hour 
of hia deagkh was brought back before her-^the rush of 
the waters-^and her own often repented sin. Her 
heart beffan to sob as it would brieak^ and it was some 
time be&re she could speak. " Aye, aye, Mary ! I 
behaved ill, indeed, on that mihappy day, and if I were 
to live till I was ninety years old, never, never, coukl 
I forget it, nor cease to acknowledge m^ great guilt" 
— ^^Then why attack me, when you are sae much 
waur youtsel ? I never was tilie cause o' ony ane 
that liked me being drowned." — ^" No,- Mary, you 
never were. But you know that I had a long and- 
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dangerous feyer after the death of Hurry Needham, 
and that I repented ' mj guilt often' on my knees to 
God, when you yourself were in the room, only our 
two selves, and then you wept for me. Oh! why 
this cruel charge ? Both toy little sisters, too, you ken, 
are dead ; and, wae's me, my mother is' no strong. 
Will you he friends with me a^ain, Mary ? and if ever 
I give you advice again, it will be in k better spirit, 
and you will not Jbe '^ang^ with me any more.'' Had 
Mary Mitchell been button the verge of guilt, her 
heart could not l^ve withstood this appeal, for it was 
not destitute of kind affections. But her imiocence 
and her virtue were gon^ ; and she felt abased before 
the ^ purity of Margaret Lyndsay. She, therefore, in 
self-defence, cherished anger in her heart, and would 
not be appeased. She had also thought that Marga- 
ret's beauty had been observed with too admiring eyes 
by her seducer, and sudden jealousy had entered into 
her unconfiding bosom. Now there w«^ an opportu- 
nity of quarrelling with Margaret for ever^ and in the 
selfishness of fearful and suspicious vice, she again ad*> 
dressed the weeping girl. ^^ Many a sair heart you 
made. Miss Lyndsay, that Sabbath your English lover 
was drowned. He had a father and a mother, and he 
used to tell us himseP, four sisters. Wh^t could je hae 
said, or how would you hae looked^ had ye been present 
amangwthem a' when the letter was opened, tellii^ them 
that he had been drowned ?" Margaret sat gaspii^ for 
breath. " I would have wished to die,* as I ^ now ; 
for, if it were not for my mother's sake,. I wotiM tike 
to die, and to be buried down at Leith yonder beside 
my Harry. Too true it is, that 1 was the cause of his 
death. I had persuaded myself that 1 wim not, bnt I 
know now that 1 was; but^ Oh! Mary, Mary, i am 
mair an object o' pity than o' blame, especially from a 
friend and a* lassie o' my ain age like you." Mai^^et 
ilow felt something coming to *her reliei^partly con«- 
science— partly the power of innocence— partly the holy 
anger of nature which was thus unjustly smote witbis 
her sanctuary, and which at first thrown down, rose up 
BOW in her own viudication. « Mary Mitchell^ we are 
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both sinners, and as such we will hoth be called be- 
fore the jud^ent seat of the great God. If we are to 
be firietids no more^ will you kiss me before we part V^ 
— " I hae nae ill-will at you ; but there is nac need o' 
that We're no likely to meet again., for I liva noo on 
the ither side e' the town. I wish you weel* — gude day 
to you. It's very true, we hae a' our faults, and I hae 
nae wish to be better than my neeboure." With these 
words, Mary Mitcheir walked away, and left Margaret 
sitting by herself in tears below the shadows of the 
elm-trees. For a while her heart communed with it- 
self, and was soon restored to peace. She knew her- 
self to be free from all vicious tho!:^tS, and disposed, 
in the strength of Christianity, to discharge whatever 
duties God night l^ upon her in her humble lot^--- 
She then thought of Miss Wedderbi^ne, and wiping 
away her tears, herl&ce was soon restored to i^ former 
sweet tranquillity,, for her heart was calmed, and the 
Orphan entered with a smile into the widow's house.,. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Margaret had hoped ^at^ as the summer advanced^ 
her mother's S|^ts, which had been much depressed 
of late, would rise to their former quiet level ; but in 
this hope she was sorely disappointed; The soul of 
the widow seemed to hjtve lost its tone irrecoverably ; 
and there was something sadder than resignation now 
breathed over her whole ^mean6ur. A letter catme 
from Itaurence, telling how he had been engs^ed in the 
desperate cutting out of a brig; from below a batteir, 
and had been put upon the list of midshipmen, ms 
mother read it with tears of joy, but immediately af- ' 
ter relapsed into her deepest melancholy. Not even 
could the frequent visits of Miss Wedderburne bring 
a steady smile over her counte^nce. She often re-K 
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tired to her room, desiring Margaret not to disturi 
her for an hour or so; and, on coming back, she 
did not look like a person refreshed by sleep, bui 
pale, lai^^d, and exhausted. .Sometimes she fixed 
her eyes for a long time together on Margaret, while 
her cheeks were thin and sunk, and sh^ uttered not a 
word. At midnight, when she thought her daagLter 
was asleep, she sat frequently up in bed, and gave 
rent to long deep groans, praying, at the same time. 
for a speedy release to her suifferings, or greater for- 
titude to support them, till all was over. Every thing 
combined to convince Margaret that-Ker mother thougbi 
herself in a dangerous way ; and the poor girl knew 
well that no groundless fears ever entered so sereoe 
jmd resigned a heart She began to fear that the last 
earthly calamity was about to befal her, and that her 
mother was soon going to join her husband and her 
children. Alice was, indeed, a dying woman. 

Margaret also observed, that Mi^ Wedderbuxse had 
several times visited the house when she was out od 
some errand, contrary to her usual practice. AAer 
9uch visits, her mother, although seemingly composed, 
was always more mournful and melancholy, and once 
or twice* wept as Margsuret came into the room. 

At last, one sabbath evening, Margaret was desired 
by her mother to place chairs for the old clergym^ 
and Miss Wedderbume, fpom whom she was- expect- 
ing a visit. There was something more than com- 
monly solemn in her voice ; but that solemnly in ^ 
degree lessened its extreme tenderness towards her 
daughter. Margaret placed pillows behind her mother 
as she sate in the old arm-chair, and could not help 
thinking that her faded face seemed almost as near to 
death as the face of that venerable old woman, who 
had sat there palsied for several years, in the jnidst ot 
a family now nearly extinguished. ^^ Thank you, Mar- 
garet — ^you have been a dutiful child all your dajs; 
they who behave best to their parents when living r^ 
member them longest when dead.'' -^ 

The old clergyman and that beautiful young lady 
Qow came in, and they all sat together almost mute 
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Alice was the first to speak. " Margaret, let not your 
heart be utterly cast down, when, before the two hu- 
man beings we both most reverence, I tell thee, my 
child, that I have not many days to live. Nay, this 
very night may my soul be demanded of me." No one 
?poke. Margaret looked first on one and then on an- 
other — ^but both countenances were calm and fixed, 
and no hope was found in expression so full of the 
inwarcf conviction of the soul. " For some months, 
Margaret, pain has been gnawing close upon my very 
heart. There, where your cheek in infancy often lay, 
has it pleased God to fasten the arrow of a slow death. 
1 have been forced to speak at last But no skill could 
have aided me. I thought that I had borne my Wal- 
ter's death, like an imperfect Christian ; but my heart 
has been sorely troubled — and its grief has rankled 
here, till I have been brought near to the hour when 
I am to be mercifully released !" 

Nojv indeed Margaret knew why her* mother had 
often sought to be alone, that she might wrestle with 
agony unseen by human eyes. Oh ! thoughtless and 
unreflecting one — not to have suspected, long before, 
that some hidden trouble had seized her parent ! But 
now it was too late to upbraid^herself— nor could she 
yet find voice to utter one single word, neither would 
a single tear fall from her eyes. She sat like one that 
has received the dootn of death ; and for a little space 
saw nothing in the room but moving and glimmering 
figures, although they who sat there were motionless, 
and neither foot nor hand nor head yet stirred at thtt 
ceasing of the widow's words. 

The old man lifled up his withered hand and prayed. 
Margaret was somewhat revived by the weak tremulous 
voice that had for scT many long years been employed 
in the service and the worship of God. But the words 
spake of death, and of a soul about to be released from 
its bonds in a prison of clay. They held out no hope, 
except the bright hope of eternal life. She looked at 
her mother, and her face was perfectly calm. Now 
and then her eyes were raised up to Heaven, and her 
pale, pale hands lifted devoutly upon her knees. Her 
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Mp§ moved in shori whispered ejaelilatloDS ; 9mA wlien 
tlie prayer was done, she looked over to the old man 
with a smile, gently bowed her bead, and said, '* Tliank 
you, Sir, for the great comfort ypu have given me f' 
The old man took Mai^aret by%e hand, and laid one 
of his own upon her head, that was bowed down In 
affliction almost to ^e floor. ^^ Fear not, my daugbter, 
for yourself— my young friend here will talLC you to 
her own house ; and repine not, tfiat, after her mortal 
pains are over, your mother is about to enter into the 
joy of the Lord." — " Oh ! mother, have yon no pain 
just jjpw — have you no pain ?" — ^' No, Marg^iret, I 
have no pain — and perhaps all my worst pangs are 
over." MargarSt sank down quietly, and without »iy 
citation, upon her knees ; and, inspired with a holj 
fervour, poured out her soul audibly to God. 19'ever 
had more tender beseechings reached Heaven, from 
earthly lips kindled by filial love. Miss Wedderbume 
knelt down also by her side — the old man wept almost 
his last tears — and the dying woman said, ^^Is this 
death ?" It was not the evening of her last day — ^but 
fihe lay down to rise up^o more ; and before the, next 
ringing of the Sabbath bells, Alice Lyndsay had happi- 
ly breathed her last, free from all pain, even in the 
arms of her own Margaret. 

And did Margaret Lyndsay wish to live another day, 
when she looked round the room, and felt in the dead 
silence that all the family but herself were now dusti 
" Oh I my dear Laurence ! art thou yet alive ?" " Fear 
pot," said Miss Wedderbume, " both you andyour bro- 
ther will yet be happy. Are the decrees of G^d dread- 
ful to bear, Margaret, or do you feel them all to be 
holy and just ?"-2-" Poor worm that I am-Hshali I lift 
up my voice from the clay against my Maker? No, na 
I am willing at this hour to render up my soul — I am 
willing to live on, if it should be in poverty, shame, 
and tears, till my pulse feels his decree." Her friend 
began to converse with her even beside the calm coun- 
tenance of her dead mother; and Mai^ret, supported 
l)y her enlightened piety, scarcely shed a tear. *' Till 
within these three yeaw or so, my mother told mc 
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bereelf^ that no one had ever been so happy on thltf' 
earth as she; and^> since her troubles began, God did 
not d^ert her; and she was often — often perfectly 
blest No\(r her pangs are over ; and may I, may I' 
believe that she is now an angel in Heaven ?" — ^} Yes, 
Margaret, she is with her Saviour, and so is Estheiv— 
80 is poor Marion, she Who was a helpless one on earth, 
but is- now more glorious in Heaven than the wisest of 
the living children olT^men?' — " Oh ! do you fear to 
mention my father's nam^ ? Must he be shut out frond 
tbe gates (h Heaven, when those he loved on earth are 
admitted into the Holy presence ?'' '" The judgments* 
of God are dark, and our eyes are feeble to read them ; 
but what sayest thine own heart ?" " That God has 
forgiven him !" 

Margaret Lyndsay would not leave the lane till after 
her mother-s funeral. The same worthy people who 
had formerly taken care of Esther and Marion, witen 
her mother and she were at Glasgow, received her for 
a few days into their house, and saw all necessaiy pre- 
parations made for the interment. When all was over, 
the house empty, and no trace left on this earth of 
those who had so lately inhabited it, Margaret paid her 
farewell visit to all her neighbours, who gave her their 
blessing, many of them not without weeping, and she 
then went to live in the house of Miss Wedderburne. 



CHAPTER XXV- 



Margaret Lyndsay was now lifted out of the dim 
and ol»scure dwelling of poverty into a mansion rich 
in all the comforts and elegances of refined life. She 
was in a new world. Every thing was still, regular, 
orderly, and graceful in all the rooms. Intelligence 
and taste ruled over the character of the whole, alike 
^dsible on the walls, and the floors, and the furniture' 
of the house. Poor Margaret was, indeed, a novice iH' 
12 
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all such things; bat she felt the effect ia her yerj 
heart of all that tranquil arrangement which as yet she 
did not understand, and a gentle wonder and surprise 
mixed with her gratitude, as she Is^ down to rest for 
the first night, beneath the roof of her benefactress, 
and in her own little bed-room, where every thing had 
been prepared for her under the direction of Miss 
Wedderbume herself. Nay, that benevolent lady came 
into her room, afler she had lain down, and spoke 
cheerfully to the orphan. Soon all was silent ; and the 
moonlight glimmered upon the floor of Margaref s 
room through the yellow curtains. God had given her 
an asylum — and she vowed to show her gpratitude by a 
life devoted to her duty, and, if possible, void of offence 
towards both her heavenly and her earthly protectors. 
She lay awake great part of the night — and thought, 
with almost unpainful tears, of those whom she had 
survived, and whom, nptwilhstanding her present lot, 
she almost wished to follow^ to the realms of peace. 
But although in her profound affection for the dead, 
she felt as if it would be a happy thing to join them in 
another world, yet there were feelings unwithered and 
unfaded in her young innocent heart that were to make 
this life pleasant and bright ; and when towards ' the 
morning she fell asleep, it was with delightiul antici- 
pation of becoming the friend of the two beautiful 
. children who were henceforth to be committed to her 
charge, and of doing all she could to keep them in the 
ways of innocence and peace. 

In a few weeks Margaret Lyndsay was the delight 
of every one in the bouse. As for the two girls, Har- 
riet and Frances, they danced around her during' their 
play-hours in perpetual glee. Not one spark of love 
was dead in Margaret's bosom ; — her tears h&d ex- 
tinguished nothing — and her heart had the same iHswer 
of affection as if it had never followed a funeral. 
Every evening and every morning she heard the girls 
say their prayers along with their sister. She alwavs 
kissed them both before they rose up from their knees. 
What she could teach them was taught with a gentle 
Toice-^and when she iook them into the Meadows. 
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whose walks she knew so, well, the gladness and the 
beauty of the fair creatures completely occupied her 
soul, and chained it down from wandering too^ far off 
into the glooms and the griefs of the past. Sometimes 
she would think — "Oh!- if my mother could look 
down from Heaven, and see how gracious the Almigh- 
ty has been to me.'' And the belief that it might be 
even so often settled down uponl her grateful heart 

Mrs. Wedderburne, who had been several years a 
widow, was in delicate health, and required, every 
day, more and more of her daughter's attention. She 
was perfectly satisfied with Margaret's sweet disposi- 
tion and virtuous principles ; >§ind although she had a 
good deal* of family pride, which was not altogether 
unobservable in her manners, yet so much true bene- 
volence shone over the fine features of her faded coun- 
tenance, that the stateliness of her demeanour had 
even a charm, that the humble and meek orphan felt 
with a sort of^reverent admiration. She was always 
dressed in widow's weeds, and with exactest care, as 
if it were due to her husband to wear, even with ele^ 
gance, those garments, whose colour was never to* be 
changed, till her sables were laid aside for a ishroud. 
Mai^ret's mournful history was^ of course, known to 
her, in all* its particulars — and the grateful girl could 
not restrain her tears, when that face, which she had 
at first feared almost to look upon in its somewhat 
haughty aspect, smiled upon her with the utmost be- 
nignity — and seemed to be almost as sweet as that of 
Miss Wedderburne. — ^^'Igive you the charge of my 
two children, Margaret, — and if they but resemble 
yourself, I shall be satisfied." To bte loved and re- 
spected by such noble-minded persons as these made 
Mai^ret happy, although an orphan in the world — 
and seeing already the reward of good conduct, not 
only in comfort, competence,' and peace, but in the love 
and approbation of the virtuous, she said to herself, — 
*^ As long as I am good, what have I to fear ? My mo- 
ther was happy on her death-bed, yet who ever suffer- 
ed like her, both in body and in soul !" 

Pays, weeks, months^ passed on — and now there 
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.was no eye that could hare seen — do ear that eooU' 
^ye heard, from Margaret Lyadsaj^ appearance or 
language, that she was the daughter of poor parents, 
and had lived, almost all her days, among iLe very hmn- 
hlest people. To he sure,, her parents, although poor, 
Jkad both possessed characters much above common. 
Walter Lyndsay had been a man of mind and of man* 
nen ; and from her mother Margaret could hare learn- 
ed nothing that was not good in its meekness and sim- 
plicity. But now to the truth, and sincerity, and open- 
ness of her own natural demeanour, was added mcon- 
Bcious grace from the observance of those to whom grace 
was native. And over all was spread on air of handlity, 
so ojpposite to that of humiliation, that betokened, at 
all times, a deep remembrance in the orphao's soul 
jof the state from which she had been so benevolently 
taken, of almost utter friendlessness and destitution, and, 
at the same time, a delighted gratitude towards her be- 
nefactoiB. She had no need to keep a guard upon her- 
self, lest she shoiM ever foi^et her -situation. She 
could not foi^et it,, as loi^. as she sa,w ihe -smiles of 
Hayrriet and Frances, and the approving looks of ^ieir 
inother and sister. To do her duty to them was 
enough to occupy her whole soul, sleepii^ and ^vsdsing. 

, Montib after mouth, her grief for the dead became more 
, like joy ; and sometimes it was joy indeed, when. In 
Qie sOence of night, she thought Ae heard Esdier pong- 
ing a hymn— -and carried the imagined voice into 
her dreams of a family met t<^ether in Heaven* 

Nor did Mai^ret Lyndsay foi^et her friends In the 
l^ne{, and at Braehead. Nothing could ever obliterate 
from her heart one remembrance of the life abe had 

^ past in both ; and if prayers could have brought back 
mther, and mother, and sisters from the grave, happy 
would she have yet been to have left her. present 
benefactors,, with a blessing, to have gone back.into the 
utmost darluiess and depths of poverty, and to have 
been a hard-working, poor, unnoticed woman, aU the 
years of her life. None of her former friends seenaed 
to envy her happiness — for they saw her nature to be 
meek imid lowly as before — and she had it now in her 
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power to do them^ essential service. Miss Wedder*^ 
burners chairities were not confined ; and she oflen con-^ 
suited Margaret about the most deserving and needj 
families. The windows of tho^e two dim rooms in the 
lane often brought the tears into the orphan^s eyes, as 
sbe thought of other days so full of joy and of grief ; — 
and sometimes, when the present was insufficient to 
satisfy the love of her soul, that yearned for closer 
communion with the dear beings, of past times, she 
would go by herself into the wide burial-ground of the 
Grey-Friars Church, and sit down,^ for an hour, by her 
mother's grave,* — a green mound, with two lesser 
heaps close to it — and all three, like many hundred 
others in that ample cemetery, without a memorial'- 
stone,—* which is often felt, i^ the silent oblivion of 
time^ to be needless alike for rich and poor. 



CHAPTER XXVr. 



The increasing infirmities of her mother, who was\ 
seldom able to leave her own room till the afternoon', 
now kept Mis* Wedderburne almost constantly occu^ 
pied in the dischai^e of her filial duties, so^ that Har- 
riet and Frances were left to the sole management of \ 
Margaret Lyndsay. Miss Wedderburne often con- 
trasted in her own mind that tranquil and happy at- 
tention which she was now paying her parent, with 
the anxious and agonizing solicitude which Margaret 
had been called* upon* to suffer on the same account in 
such very opposite circumstances^ Here, all kinds of 
comfort, every soothing indulgence which sickness re- 
quired, silence^ warmth, ft^eish air, noiseless ^leep at 
all hours, when its Influence might steal upon, the pa- 
tient, were possessed by her mother. And if such 
were the benefits which wealth conferred on the sick,, 
corresponding ones were enjoyed by herself watching: 
12 * 
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iijriht sick-bed. How (Mecent had be«a the lot «f 
^oor Alice Lyndsay — how different the trials of Ifao^ 
garet ! There the soul was left to its own solitlury 'aod 
unsupported self*-*in t)ack and confined air — surround- 
ed «Sten by din and tamnlt — the cares of Ute Jivii^ 
Interfering often with those of the dying* — and the m^ 
proach of death seen distinctly nearer and nearer 
every day, with nothing to veil tine terrors of his covni- 
lenaace. To her.who had gone through such trisds, 
and came oot of them resigned and happy, Mifss Wed- 
derbome now looked up in mward hnniility of spmt f 
and, while she still admitted those distiactions of r»Dik 
by which the orphan was in one sense greasy her in- 
ferior^ the very feeMng of that aceidental iiif<^orlty 
seFfred only to heighten the .delight in her iatrinslc 
worth, and to impart to the sisterly a£Fection she felt 
towards Margaret an endearing character of protectii^ 
tenderness and pity. 

Harriet and Frances Wedderbume had hitherto re- 
ceiyed only the heartfelt instructions of a home educa- 
tion. All their natural feelings had been fostered by 
assiduous culture. Nothing selfish had been suffered 
to grow up in their nature ; and ^i^ were strong, 
|M, and free in pity, charity, gentleness, and love. 
neir minds kept pace with their hearts, the one be- 
comipg unconsciously wise, as the other were gob> 
vsciously pure. So their mannei^ were gay and g^racefnl 
-*-4helr talk always about. happy thxE^— and tlielr 
thoughts and feelings the same, except the just percep- 
tlbie and uniting ^iSerence caused by the small ^ffer- 
ence of age. From these- beautiful and happy creatures 
Margaret Lyadsay learnt much, while she was their 
teacher ; aod her understanding quickly expanded with 
her increasing knowledge, as she read with them the 
books of history, the tales real or inu^inary of human 
life, and the writings of divine-minded men, judicioviBly 
selected by Miss Wedderbume or her^wise advisers. 
The inoffensive simplicities of her speech, aad a4*4fa6 
more marked peculiarities of her dialect, were soon 
rejected by her fine and delicate ear^ when she heaid 
aotfaiBg simifaff to them ^ so thatv^ ^^^ laonths, May^ 
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Iparet Ljndae^^ the Goreroess, coald be di^tinguidhed 
from those present of higliep birth, even by the best 
instrodted eye, only by an apparel somewhat Ampler, 
and a demeanour in its uDobstrusire gentleness, bor- 
dering on timidity, but perfectly free from awkward- 
ness or restraint. 

Miss Wedderbame was, with all her noble acqmr^- 
mei^, also what is called an: accomplished woman-— ^a- 
linguist, a painter, and a musician. She had tapght 
her yonng sisters something of other languages than 
their own, and the element of these Arts. Margaret 
Lyndsay, although she had seldom sung when father 
was alive-^for no voice could compete with that of the 
blind child — ^knew well all Scotland's melodies, and she 
soon acqmred some knowledge of mnsic. With quick 
perceptions, and now in the ripened powers of woman- 
hood, she joined Harriet and Frances in those of their 
tasks over which she was not yet able to preside ; and 
long within the year, she was fit to teach what she 
almost intoitiyely had learned. After she had made 
some progress, her advances were- rapid ; and the Or- 
phan Girl, brought in poverty and destitution .from 
that miserable kuie, was now in all things a genoewo- 
man, and worthy to sit in any parlour or saloon fl|^e 
land. There may be something in birth ; but hei^Rdv 
not been mean, either by the father or mother^s side.^, 
The Lyndsays, although now^ a faded, almost an extln* 
guished family^ had been highly respectable for many 
gen^pations ; and the C^aigs had long been dwellers on 
the same soil, and in poverty and hardship had lived 
decently in their fatmAiouses, not poor either in intel- 
ligence or virtue. Margaret Lyndsay, therefore, though 
lowly, was respectably b^m ; and in her appeared what, 
with due culture, was the native character of the race. 
Mai^ret had led this happy and useful life for up- 
wards of a year and a haif^ when lUchard Wedder- 
bame, who had been finishing his education at a Ger- 
man university, returned home. His arrivA diflused 
a new character over all the house. His nidther^s 
health seemed to revive in the presence of her son ;. 
and the habits of retirement which liad so Iwig pre- 
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vailed in the family, in some measure gave vray before 
the wide friendships which subsisted between the 
Wedderbumes and the first people both in city and 
country. . In consequence of this, Mai^faret lived more 
than ever secluded with her young chaise ; and whea 
she was present in company, sat silent and retired, with 
that fine feeling of her situation in the. family Vhich 
marked her behaviour alike in the small fire-side cir* 
cle,^nd in assepfiblages of ceremony or state. Her 
meek and mild beauty could not pass unobserved and 
vnadmired upon any occasion ; but she was linked in 
happy and humble love with her two dear girls, and 
was with them almost from morning to night in their 
own cheerful school-room. For some weeks Richard 
Wedderbum^ merely looked at h^r as a lovely and un- 
assuming girl, who was fajthful to her trust — ^aod no 
more ; and he saw her come and go, without taking 
any farther notice of her, than what kindness and cour- 
tesy dictated to one who was a perfect gentleman. As 
for Margaret Lyndsay, she regarded bun as the head 
of the house — as her young master — the brother of her 
benefactress, and of Uie children she so dearly loved. 
Hi||^manners towards her she felt to be such as she 
vftd have expected from the son of such a lady ; and 
iRra little pride touehed her heart, when he express- 
ed himself delighted with the progress his little sisters 
had made, and said, ^^ Bui Georgina has told me the 
character and history of Miss Lyndsay — and I believe 
that, under her case, they will be as good as they are 
graceful." 

Richard Wedderbume was sm accomplished young 
man, and fond of society, of which he was the orna- 
ment and delight But after so long an absence from 
his home,' in a foreign country, and in the dull roatine 
of a college, his heart lay in domestic enjoyments, and 
he became more and more attached to his own libra- 
ry, and the evening drawing-room, when none were 
presenMbut his mother and elder sister — or, occasion- 
ally Blargaret and her pupils. He had heard the story 
of the Orphan with an interest which could not but 
be gradually deepened by such knowledge as those 
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benrs gaye Mm of her pure, simple, and grcteful cha- 
racter. He had such pride as became the heir of an 
ancient and distinguished family ; and therefore he was 
entitled to lode upon Margaret Lyndsay as a dependent 
on the kindness of his motiier and sister. This he- did. 
without the slightest deix>gation from the admirable 
qualities of her character ; and thus, for a considerable 
time, he was prevented from admitting into hk' heart 
one single feeling beyond that of mere human kindness 
towards the beautiful Orphan. But her sweet voice — 
although sel(k)m heard— ^and then only when she was 
addressed — yet found its way day by day farther into his 
heart. The soft and humble expression of those lai^ 
downcast hazel eyes, lifted up in beamings tenderness 
towards his young sisters, sometimes came upon him in 
his soUtade ; and theut lovely figure, moving in and out 
of the room on suc^ quiet steps, sometimes like a lig^ 
and sometimes like a shadow,, he was willing to craifosb 
to himself was one of the most natui^Uy elegant heha4 
ever^eea, and nothing lessthan wonderful in one so 1mu»- 
bly bred ond bom. Still he was not m love ; but cer- 
tainly he levied Margaret I^^dsay — and that was more 
fatal to fiuch a deep-feeKng, strong^hmking youth as 
Richard Wedderbunne. As yet it was kiadaesfr— gefltt|- 
ness— pity — reiipeot — admiration ; but ker v^ce, mk 
floule, her.feee, her eyes, her person, were ever before 
14m---imid he had not been two months ki bis mother's, 
bouse, till Margaret I^ndsay was deaeer to him than 
life itself, and ^e object of a dlstud>ed and engrossii^ 
passion. 

Richard Wedderburne was a young man of an 9$xif 
bitious mind, and he was entitled to be so. Well-born, 
highly-connected, with a finished education, rich, and; 
posse^ng great talents, he wa^ justifi^ed in looking for* 
wards to the highest civil offices in the country. He 
knew the hopes his mother, his sister, and^ all his 
friends, had formed of his career in lifo. And shall he 
marry an obscure Orphan — the child of a mechanio— 
one who so lately had lived the life of a pauper, among 
paupers? The thought was repelled instaotiy from 
his soul. But in. the^eveoing, Margaret Lyndsay wasi. 
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again before him in the ^^ dim p&rlonr twilight^ — or 
in the room with his little sisters — when he went, not 
altogether for their sakes, to look at their drawings, 
or hear a song. To all other temptations he was su- 
perior, in the delicacy of his feeling and the strength 
of his understanding. But this overcame him whollj 
— ^his senses and his soul alike ; and he often wished, 
in anger and agony, that he had. not returned to Scot- 
land---for he felt that his happiness was lost for ever, 
and that this poor Orphan Girl w^ more delightful to 
him than all his proudest — highest — most splendid 
hopes in this life, now. seemingly vain, idle, and worth- 
less to his impassioned and enamoured spirit. 

Meanwhile Margaret Lyndsay was perfectly happj 
in her quiet life, she was contented to sitwhiole days 
with Harriet and Frances, or to walk out with mem in 
the sweet spring days, and enjoy (he sunshine of this 
beautiful world. She was almost as much a child as 
themselves, when out of the rooms where their lessons 
were learned; and, having no disturbing hopes or 
wishes — no longing anxieties about the joys or grie6 
of future life, but a perfect reliance on the goc^ess 
of her Maker, and a delighted gratitude towards those 
id|o8e house was in her case an orphan-asylum, she 
mm nothing around or near her but what smiled oa 
the pleasantr surface of existence, and never for a mo- 
ment suspected that she was herself the disturber of 
a noble heart even to madness, and in the passionate 
thoughts of that mind considered to be one who might 
either be for ever the bliss or the bane of his whole 
mortal life. She had been taken from sorrow, want, 
and almost despair, and made happy at last by those 
whope goodness would not suffer misery to live before 
it ; so how could she ever dream that one like herself, 
rescued from death by the hand of charity, could be- 
come so dear to any human being, especially to one 
raised above her to such an infinite height, as to make 
him hang upon her love for everlasting enjoyment or 
everlasting despair ! So she smiled as before in her 
serene beauty, and now Richard Wedderbume felt that 
Margaret lyndsay must be his wife, or that he was lost 
for ever. ^ 
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He knew well that such an eyent as his marriage 
with this friendless orphan would be little ^ess than a 
death-blow to his mother. As to the opinion of the 
worlds, that was a mere nothing now to him, proud as 
he was ; for to yield up his love to it, would be to 
make a sacrifice even of his own soul. Therefore, 
after a long and desperate internal struggle, he deter- 
mined to make an avowal of his affection to Margaret, 
and to get her to swear to marry him, upon' his moth-' 
er's death. That word sent a shudder to her heart; 
but he knew himself too well to suffer it long to dis- 
tract him ; for if Margaret loved him, and promised to 
be his wife some day, however d^tant, that was enough 
to raise him from misery to bliss, and might his belov- 
ed and honoured parent live to the last and most ex- 
treme period of human life. Neither was he pre- 
sumptuous in his superior rank or the consciousness of 
his own worth and enuowments. But still he could 
scarcely doubt that Margaret, an orphan, and attached 
to uo one else, would be brought to love him, and seal 
her faith by an oath, whicly would leave his soul tran- 
quil and coniiding in the future. His purpose was fixed, 
and no time was to be lost in putting it into execution. 

His sister had gone out to pay a visit with the you^|g 
girls, and his mother was in her bed-room. So or 
went in, with an agitated heart, to the little parlour 
where Margaret was sitting, with two or three drawings 
of Harriet and Frances on the table before her, and 
preparing them for frames which she herself had gil" 
ded. He took her hand with vehement passion, and a 
few hurried words were enough to carry surprise, fear, 
and astonishment to the soul of the trembling Orphan. 
She s^t speechless and thunder-struck, unable to be- 
lieve what she heard, yet unable to think that this 
could be a mere mockery of her who was so depen- 
dent and defenceless. Richard Wedderburne poured 
out his whoie soul into ears now able to hear distinct- 
ly what he uttered ; and then said,— " Margaret, will 
you swear it — will you swear it? — If so, God will re- 
ward you ; — ^if not, 1 am doomed to perpetual despair." 
The heart of Margaret Lyndsay was wholly free 
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from th« slighest touch of pasdon • towordd himirko 
now so earnestly pleaded. In her prajera she bad 
jokied his name along with those of all them she so 
H-» fl^lfteAilly and tenderly loved. She had lo<^Eed op to 
*njima8 a being almost of a superior order— «o mild— 
'sd courteous— so brilliant— so wisfr— «o noirfe^ and so 
good. Was all this thBt she heard poesIUe in •nainre^ 
And did such a man so love her as to prefer her to all 
the world, and stake his whole hapfaness on a few 
words from her lips? It was an incomprehensible 
thought ; and therefore she was calm in the presence 
o( his perturbation, and dared at last to lift up her 
voice. 

" I was brought into this house a dejected, forlon!^ 
and ahnost heart-broken orphan by your sister, and, 
Sir, your mother has, indeed, treated me like her own 
child. I am ready to die for their sakes, or for yours ; 
but, so help me God let me not bring misery into their 
hearts ; for what atonement could I now make for such 
sin ? Oh ! have other thoughts of me, for 1 am altoge- 
ther unworthy of your love. Go, go, and I will leave 
the house for ever. Go, I beseech you upon my knees !" 
Richard Wedderbume started up, and, afraid to agitate 
1:^ farther, raised her tenderly from the ground, kiss- 
e#her- forehead, and hurried out of the room. 

In one hour, all life was changed to Margaret Ljnd- 
say. Nothing so wild and confounding had ever smote 
her soul in a dream. A confused sense of guilt and 
ingratitiide dashed all her thougiits>«and to have heard 
such words seemed of itself a^rime* The wife of the 
only son of her benefactress I— The sister of Miss Wed- 
derbume, and of Harriet and Frances I — To swear up- 
on the Bible -to deceive them all ! To live as a base, 
artful, selfish, and designing hypocrite, in their pre- 
sence, even when eating their bread, and looking on 
th^ir smiles, and going along with them on Sabbath to 
church; and all this in return for being rescued irom 
want and ruin^ and cherished almost in their verj bo- 
soms ! ^^ No— -no,'^ fervently exclaimed the orphaa^n a 
deep low voice, ^^ rather would I die, and lay my tead 
down beside n^ mother, and Esther^ and Marion, than 
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vrickedly bring misery, *wrath, dissension, and shame, 
into this house — sacred to me, in my happiness, or in 
my. wretchedness — ^now, and for ever more." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Although Margaret Lyndsay was not one of those 
young persons, whose nerrous sensibility is so tender, 
that any strong emotion seems to render them in a 
great measure irrational, and wholly incapable for a 
season of performing any of their duties ; yet this sud- 
den declaration of love from one to whom she had al- 
ways looked up from the most respectful distance, so 
shook her very frame, that for several days she was 
confined to her bed or to her room. Miss Wedder- 
bume was unceasing in her affectionate tendance ; and 
wholly unaware of the true nature of her patient's, ill- 
nesS) frequently mentioned her brother's name in the 
course of conversation, and said how truly concerned 
he was for Margaret's indisposition. The poor girl 
was glad to hide her face in the dimness of the room, 
and felt sometimes as if it were burning with the 
blushes, or chilled with the paleness, of conscious guilt 
She frequently heard, too, the footsteps of Richard 
Wedderburne in the house, and they seemed to her 
hurried and irregular ; and more than once his voice 
was close to the door of the room, making anxious in- 
quiries about her from his sister. All tMs was calcu- 
lated but to aggravate the fever of disquietude in her 
veins ; and for about a day her illness assumed a very 
serious appearance. But, by strong effortsi, she suc- 
ceeded in tranquillizing her mind ; and then the frame 
gradually recovered its strength, till again'she was able 
j|o be with Frances and Harriet in their little beautiful 
%oudoir. 

She had, however, been altogether unable to brin<^ 
13 
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her mind to any resolatioa now to act in ber perilous 
^tuatlon. She saw what her duty was, and she wbs 
determined to do it ; for her conscience was strong 
and clear in this purity," and not to be blinded or de« 
ceived. Never conld she be the wife of Richard Wed- 
derbame ; and therefore it was necessary that she 
should inform those of the proposal he had made, 
from whom gratitude, as well as conscience, impera- 
tively required she should hide nothing that so^deeply 
affected their happiness. But how could she ^o this, 
with delicacy to his feelings who had preferred her, 
as he said, to the whole worid ? She owed him every 
thing that was respectful and tender — every thing that 
could be made consistent, any how with her plain and 
obvious duty to his mother and his sister ; and there- 
fore how could she, a poor friendless orphan, dare to 
open her lips, and say that such a man loved her and 
desired to maSe her his wife ? She felt that, in mak- 
ing such a declaration, it would be thought that she 
was uttering an incredible and monstrous falsehood— 
so humble was she of herself, with all her goodnes 
and beauty, and so littte aware of the power which 
they possessed, in their fair union, over any human 
heart. Her perplexity, therefore, was great — she 
knew not what to do— and wished that she could be 
carried away of a sudden out of the house, and disap- 
pear -into some distant obscurity. 

Several days parsed over in this kind of distraction; 
and Margaret, afraid almost to meet the eyes of Miss 
Wedderburne and her mother, had a good excuse, in 
her great bodily weakness, for keeping almost entirely 
with her pupils, or in her own bed-room. Her lover 
behaved to her with the finest feelings, absenting him- 
self ihuch from the house, and manifestly restraining in 
his manlier every thing like the strong expression of a 
tender attachment. But poor Margaret trembled every 
time he came into the room; and although ber heart 
was entirely free from all passionate emotion towards 
him, yet she experienced what a strong power over* 
the female heart there is in the idea of an exclusive 
prelerence?— and she thought, with many lonely sighs. 
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how happy indeed some woman, of equal rsuik in life 
with himself) would one day be as his wife, when she 
and his transient love for her were both forgotten. 

Richard Wedderburne perceived that an internal 
.struggle was constantly agitating her^ and he was in 
strong hopes that love would arise in his favour, ' 
powerful enough to shake her fortitude, and bring her 
at last to yield up her heart and her will to his sway. 
He knew her history, and that she CQuld have no 
other attachment; and, therefore, he felt, without 
weak or vain presumption, that he would probably win 
her devest and tenderest affections. Margaret had 
begfun to hope that he saw every thing in the sam^ 
light that she. did, and that he would soon gQt the bet- 
ter of so ill-placed a passion ; but the heart of a strong- 
natured man will not, when touched at the core, so 
easily turn away from the object of its desire, nor sink 
before a dubious repulse. Accordingly, he soon con-' 
trired to &Mi Margaret alone, and renewed his suit, at 
£rst wi^ a& overflow of the most winning and subduing 
kindness, and ^terwards when he beheld the Orpl^foi 
not unmoved, but resolute, with a desperate vehe* 
menee of passion, that overcame her at once with fear 
and piiy^ afid, but for the power of her noble purpose, 
would aiso have overcome her with love. 

" I beseech, you to consider who I am. Sir.. Little 
more than a year ago, I was living a poor girl in a mi- 
serable lane, upon bread and water, or potatoes — ^ 
coarsely clad — and lying down at night on a chafi^bed. 
My friends were people in the lowest ranks of life — 
and, God knows, 1 had no reason td think myself, in 
any way, their superiors. Your sister's instructions 
may have improved me since then — but think on what 
I am telling you, and you will be ashamed to love 
such a one as me. Think on me, an ordinary girl,^ 
low life, going to the well for water, along with poor 
servant girls, as 1 did every day^and you, Mr. Wed 
derbnme, will feel at once what a degradation it would 
be to love such a person."' — ^' You slept on a chaff-bed 
— yon say so, Margaret. — God bless your fair bosom 
for ever.— Listen to me — say that you will be my wifr 
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— and you shall be cherished for ever in a bed of 
down — and love will watch over joa all y oar life long— 
and I will devote' all my life to make you happy." To 
one so enthusiastic, in his deep and strong passioD, as 
Ric{^ard Wedderbume, Mai^ret had touched upon to- 
pics that only served to render her more irrresistiWj 
dear ; and, proud as he was, he boldly looked all the 
circumstances she had alluded to in the face, and felt 
the utter feebleness of the distinctions of rank, when 
brought to oppose or Withstand the great power of 
Nature. " Swear to marry me, Margaret, and let ibt 
time be as remote as you choose'^ — and, snatcliing op 
the Bible from the table, he seized her hand, and press- 
ed it lovingly down upon the open pages. Blaigaret 
shuddered at the violence of the action and the words, 
and- firmly rescuing her hsmd from his grasp, said, widi 
a deep low voice, — " That she would take no oath,— 
for to become his wife was impossible.^' 
. When Richard Wedderbume was at last forced to 
know that Margaret would not make the promise which 
he endeavoured, with all the power of liis spirit, to 
extort from her when under her strong emotion, he 
strove next to gain her acquiescence to a pn^oeal, 
which was virtually an equivalent ^^ If you will not 
say that you will become my wife, say that you will 
remain in our house, as you now are, on condition of 
my never again speaking to you on the subject.'' Af- 
fected deeply by his love and his entreaties, Margaret 
could not find in her heart to declare, that she most 
leave the housie for ever ; and she now, by her silence, 
seemed, with the tears trickling down her cheeks, to 
say that it should be as he desired. Her melancholy 
smile expressed a wish that happiness and peace and 
teanquillity might not be destroyed by an incident that 
must be driven out of mind, and never agaiii even al- 
. iuded to by a single look. Her lover availed himself 
of the pause in her resolution, pressed her fervently to 
his bosom, and swearing never to speak to her agaio 
about love, left the room, with a face, however,' evi- 
dently glowing with a soul felt satisfaction, and almost 
with triumph. 
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Margaret was now plunged into utter misery. She 
soon saw* clearly that she stood unintentionally pledg- 
ed to her lover almost the same as if she had given him 
a promise. And did she not begin to feel how dear to 
her he was becoming, or at least soon might become, 
if once she delivered up her heart and imagination to 
the dawning dream of love ? '' Oh P' thought she to 
herself, '^ that such might be my destiny, tl^at his mo- 
ther and sister might be hrought to think of me as his 
wife, and then, then indeed, might I be the happiest 
of all living creatures !" But a dead, heavy, icy weight 
of conviction, pressing upon her inmost heart, told her 
that such a thought was, indeed, the extreme of self- 
deluding fofly ; and that ^e rising emotions of nature 
within her soul were beginning to blind her to the fa- 
tal truth.. For who was she — ^the orphan child of a mi- 
serable mechanic, who had died in want, sin^ and 
shame — that now presumed to think of the time when 
her head plight lie on the same pillow with that of 
Richard Wedderbume ? All dim thoughts of such hap- 
piness soon passed away from her heart ; and she knew, 
that, ere long, she mpst face a very different life. Nor 
did that ultimate and unvarying conviction greatly 
distress, thou^ it could not but depress her ; for con- 
science, a sense of duty, moral feeling unwarped, and 
integrity subsisting entire in a humble and pure na- 
ture, ail combined to enable her to make the sacrifice, 
if not with ease, at least without anguish ; and when 
finally shje implored, upon her knees, protection from 
God, wherever his Providence might conduct hen 
something remained within her soul, afler all its drea(> 
ful conflicts, calm, clear, confidant, and triumphant, 
that assured her she had been true and faithful to his 
holy law. In that delightful feeling her heart w^ now 
proof against all the severest temptations nature could 
bring against her ; and she even looked forward with 
a calm and deep satisfaction to whatever new, and, as 
yet^ nnimagined trials might be yet awaiting her, aui 
orphan, on the rougher and darker paths of life. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.- 

. Inbpireo with such thoughts, Margaret Ljndsay, af- 
ter a few days farther conffict, wrote a loi^ letter to 
Miss Wedderbume, telting her all that had occurred, 
and offering to leave the house immediately, and to 
hide herself any where she would propose, till her bro- 
ther had foi^ot such a person, and taken one worthy of 
him to be his wife. She heard Miss Wedderbume^s 
voice in the drawing-room — ^so she went into her 
friend^s own parlour, and laid the sealed letter down 
upon her writing-desk in such a manner, that it could 
not, for a moment, escape observation. This done, she 
felt perfect peace of mind, as far as she herself was 
concerned, and sat down in her own quiet bed-room, 
with wet eyes, — ^but, as she thought, almost, in some 
degree, happy. 

She had not remained there many minutes ruminat- 
ing on her condition, when she heard the door of the 
drawing-room open and shut ; and Miss Wedderburae 
and her mother came into her little apartment. Both 
their faces were grave, and to Margaret's alarnied ima- 
gination, they also seemed clouded with upbraiding 
displeasure. The truth was, that the eye of a mother 
had, for some time past, discerned something unhappy 
and distracted in her son's mind, formerly so cheerful 
and elate ; and combining one thing, however trifling, 
with another, she was convinced that an attachment, 
perhaps an avowed one, subsisted between him and 
Margaret Lyndsay. She had, that very day, questioned 
him about it — and he having a soul above deception, 
told^%ith delicacy, nearly the whole truth. Ail he 
said was to the honour of Margaret ; but the very idea 
of such a connection was so great a shock to the whole 
soul of that excellent but proud woman, that it was not 
in her power to prevent unkind and angry feelings 
from rising up tOT^rds the Orphan — and in an extreme 
selfishness, which appeared to her pure reason, and in- 
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disputable propriety, or even Tirtne, she would, in that 
state of raind, have allowed Margaret to die, rather 
than that her son should make her his wife, even 
if her death had been to destroy his happiness for 
ever. 

Pale^ speechless, and trembling, Margaret dnrst not 
lift her eyes from the floor — ^for she felt that the alter- 
ed conntenance of both her guardians were npon hers, 
and that she was in their sight a detected cnlprit ^^ I 
did not expect this from yon, Margaret Lyndsay. — Sin- 
cere I always thought you — and I deserved sinceri^ 
at your hands. — ^Did I not ?" Mai^aret gasped for ut- 
terance — but not one single word could escape her 
quivering lips. " I will not revile you with ingrati- 
tude, although it has been great.-^You have been 
tempted, and have fallen. — So at least 1 call it, to che- 
rish, and conceal, and encourage, under your circum- 
stances, an attachment with the son of your benefac- 
tress.— You have sunk in my esteem. — Yet I cannot 
think you base — no — that I cannot do. — WiU you then 
agree to leave this house, and to go wherever I ask 
you to go^ till the foolish passion of a boy has died 
away, which it soon will dof Margaret now felt 
sudden relief and sudden strength. ^^ Yes, my ho- 
noured benefactress, — yes, I will leave the house this 
very night, with blessings implored from God upon 
one and all below its roof— and I am willing to go to 
a foreign land, if you choose it — Would ! oh ! would ! 
that I might go into my grave !'' Mrs. Wedderbum^ 
looked at her with a scrutinizing gaze — ^but she saw 
nothing but the eager, impassioned, and weeping 
truth; and as she tried to penetrate into her very 
soul, Margaret dropt down upon her knees, and said, — 
" Oh ! pity me, pity me, if your son is unhappy, for 
1 am not guilty, but innocent in this ^thi^. Ask 
him, and he will speak the truth, for my young mas- 
ter has a noble soul, and his lips will never shape them- 
selves to a falsehood. I am deeply sensible of my utter 
unworthiness. Inaever deceived you ; but, since first he 
addressed me, I knew not what to do ; and, when I strove 
to confess to Miss Wedderbume, my heart died with- 
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in me. Bat pat me to tiial. Tell me where to 
go-H»how me the hovel or the cell wherein to conceal 
myself, and there will I joyfully lie down in dost and 
ashes, in ra^ and he^^ry. Ahnost from beggary, 
and from much sorrow, did you, my beloved Miss 
Wedderbume, rescue me — and to want and wretched- 
ness will i now return, rather than cause any grief to 
those whom I love next to them who have gone to 
H«aven !" 

Miss Wedderbume had hitherto sat silent She now 
looked to her mother, and said, ^' Bid not I know her 
truly, — and is she not the same noble creature ^e al- 
ways thought ? But I should use other and better words. 
Margaret, you are wise and strong in all true know- 
ledge, — and from you, I, at least,^ have much to learzL 
Be comforted, — we must part for a while, — but all may 
be for the best, — and although I must never call you 
sister, yet you are so in my heart, as I hope I shall al- 
ways be in yours. Look cheerful, Margaret, — and mo- 
ther, j^ou surely will not frown upon her any more V' 
Margaret smiled from the soul, and said with stn nn- 
faultering voice, " Since I am not despised or cob- 
demned as one. that is guilty, I am perfectly happy, and 
hope to retrieve any error 1 have fallen into,l)y adher- 
ing steadily to any line of conduct'Mrs. Wedderbume 
will point out." 

All displeasure, confusion, and fear, were now at an 
end; and, perhaps, Mrs. Wedderbume, kind-hearted, 
humane, and pious as she was, felt something stronger 
than regret, sdmost remorse itself, when she saw the 
innocent orphan drying up all her tears, and heard her 
calling down the blessing of God upon her head, whol- 
ly forgetful of the unjust and injurious harshness to 
which, in her helplessness, she had now been subjected. 
Then, too, Margaret, who had been too much stunned 
with the unexpected severity and acrimony of Mrs. Wed- 
derburne's reproof, to be able to mention the letter she 
had written, and who had, indeed, almost foigatten it, 
respectfully whispered to Miss Wedderbulme that she 
would find it in her parlour. When it was read aloud 
to her mother, Margaret's vindication was complete, 
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and the orphan shone before them more lovely than 
she had ever done before, in the pale beauty of her 
sorely-tried and unfailing virtue. No wonder, thought 
Miss Wedderbume, that my brother loves such a being, 
— ^but in the soul of the mother, the satisfaction, per- 
haps jostifiable, but certainly too selfish, that bier son 
was to be saved from an unequal miarriage, prevented 
some of those kindly emotions towards the poor girl, 
which in different circumstances of trial would have 
arisen in her truly virtuous and enlightened mind. 

The good old lady had now rejgained her composure 
and peace of mind, and began to feel more pity K)r the 
orphan. ^^ You must forget Richard altogether, Mar- 
garet, and there is no fear but you will do so by and by. 
Let not this passion prey upon your heart to your un- 
happiness.^' — ^' Neverf never. Madam, will I forget 
your son while I live. I esteem, I honour him ; and 
as for the love he bears to me all unworthy, may U 
soon be changed into that friendship which I hope I 
may deserve. No passion preys on my heart. 1 would, 
look with perfect joy on him amd his wife walking to- 
gether into this room, this very hour. I dp not forget 
who and what I am. — ^I do not love your son, — ^believe 
me that I do not ; for, had I done so, I must have for- 
gotten Bill my past life,— 4ny present duties, and thought 
not at all on the uncertain future that may be awaiting 
me; — my conscience tells me I have, had far other 
thoughts, and I will leave this house in peace of mind, 
but. Oh, sure enough ! — with a sad and a heavy heart, for 
never were there such friends as 1 have had. God 
bless you all for ever and ever." Miss Wedderbume 
wept upon her bosom ; and the old lady herself was 
greatly affected. " Where must 1 go ?" No one an- 
swered, and Margaret continued, ^' If no plan occurs fb 
you, M^dam, I willinention one — fori have for a fort- 
night past been thinking of little else. I have — at least 
I had two or three years ago— a grand-uncle living near 
the head of Clydesdale, in the parish where both my 
father and mother were bom. No intercourse that 
ever I remember took place between him and them ; 
but, if he is still alive, perhaps be will receive me into . 
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his house— if not, otheis may. The clergyman who 
married my parents is also alive ; and my graadfather 
was a sorgeoD, well known and respected over all that 
part of the country-- there must be some who will show 
kindness to me on his account, said also oa mj graad- 
mother^s. During the liife of my parents, 1 never 
thou^t of any body they did not think of^^and I believe 
they wej*e not* on friendly terms with those 1 allude to; 
but, notwithstanding, I have no fears. Iwillgothere, 
and find a dwellings somewhere among honest people. 
I will work for my bread, as I have oftai done; and 
with letters from you in favour of my chameter, none 
will doubt that I am respectable. 1 am williog to go 
to-morrow — ^I will go on foot — ^your son will never 
come to know where I mn till there is no tongeroeed 
of cpnceahnent — and theie I mny perhaps find a place 
to live. happily all my cbys?" 
^ Margaret spoke with simplicity and ferrour; and 
whether her phin was jn^cious ^and reasooal^le or not, 
it at le^t seemed to be so to Mrs. Wedderbume. Her 
«on was now on a visit for a feW days to a f^^ ^ 
Berwidcshire, havii^ gone away .purposely till Maiga- 
ret should recover IwBr tranqmilllty, and belieTii*^ **^ 
«he was in reality eng^aged to Mm for Bfe. It va^ 
therefore fixed that Mai^aret Lyndsayshodd^hei^^ 
his return, set oixt on her pilgrimage. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



At sunrise, on a still Midsummer moming, Marp* 
ret Lyndsay left the house in which she had so long 
been happy ; and as she gently shut the door ^ 
hind her, she felt excluded from that kind and gra- 
cious guardianship of her forlorn and orphan estate 
But no faults of her .own had caused the loss ; and 
her departure was not in anger, but in sorrow. M- 
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though forced to leave their roof, it was not in dis- 
^ace and desertion ; and mach sis she had been before 
beloved and esteemed by her protectors, her character 
now appeared to them both in all its native nobleness 
and purity, and they resolved to reward her willing 
sacrifice by a life^Iong friendship. Prudence, proprie- 
ty, and periiaps pride made jt necessary, for the pre- 
sent, that: Margaret should become a seemii^ outcast, 
and a wanderer on an uncertain pilgrimage. But more 
than good /wishes went with her ; for her friends made 
her perfectly independent of ali<;haiity ; and she knew 
to whom to apply for advice and succour in any diflS- 
cuMes^ that might be met with, on this adventurous 
commencement oi a new li^. l!herefore the yonng • 
pilgrim, although sad, was neither downcast nor dis- 
mayed; the few tears that trickled downiier cheeks-did 
not impair the cheerful expression of her beauty ;* 
9he had dressed herself with her usual neatness aiid' 
graceful simplicity as if going only to take a walk with 
the children she *io dearly loved ;• but she was herself 
the or[rfian child of poor and humble parents, so she 
had taken her small bundle in her hand, and giving the« 
last hurried look to the windows pf the room where 
Harriet and Frances were sleeping, she cheered up 
her own heart, and, began her journey along the beau- 
tiful elm-walk of the Meadows, now hushed and fra- 
grant and fresh in the dewy dawn. The birds were 
rejoicing in a low thick warble, and she, too, rejoiced ; 
for hers was the strength of a soul void of offence to 
God and man, and happiness came suddenly upon her, 
and drove out all anxiety and sorrow from her fairest 
bosom. 

On reaching the end of the Walk, to her glad sur- 
prise, Miss Wedderburne stood before her with a smile, 
«md said,. " 1 must see you safe, at least half of your 
jouraey, my dear Margaret. Be happy !" But she saw 
the beaming face of the innocent creature, and felt 
that she needed no encouragement. A chaise was 
J5tanding near — they went into it — and in a few mi- 
nutes Edinburgh, and all its suburbs, were left out of 
sight. 
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Margaret, elated by the thoi^tfol affectkn of her 
- Mend, enjoyed the journey abnost aa much as if tbej 
had been wheeling away to Bome delightful reddence 
in the country, where all was prepared for them, smil* 
ing faces, welcoming hands, and pleasant occapatioiu 
It was a strong, bright, bold sunshine, able to make 
barrenness beautiful, and ^)1 the common weeds by the 
way-side splendid as garden flowers. Miles were but 
minutes to the glad Orphan ; and the hour came too 
soon, when, -at a small way-side inn, about sixteen miks 
from Edmburgh, the chaise stopped, and she had to part 
with her protectress. ^' I will not detain yon, Marga- 
ret. 1 shall be buck to George's Square by ten o'clock. 
Go your ways, my dear friend, and God be with yen. 
Yon will remember all that myself and my mother hate 
said." They kissed each other — Margaret with a hom- 
ble and grateful heart — a few tears were soon dried op 
— and the fearless girl pursued her solitary way along 
a wide mo'or. 

It wa»one of the perfect days of July, when Nature 
is felt to be within the very heart of the year, and 
when there seems never to have been such a thing as 
winter or decay. The blue heavens were stedfast 
with their marbled clouds, and all the fair and gor- 
geous array of perishable vapours seemed then as if 
they were everlasting. A general murmur of bliss 
prev^led, and it accompanied the solitary girl, as she 
wall^ed along the houseless tnoor. Every moment 
there was something that delighted her — the green 
lizard, as it glided through the rustling tall grass by 
the way-side, — ^the lapwing, now less wily that its 
young were fledged, walking along the lea-fields with 
its graceful crest, — the large yellow-circled ground- 
bees, booming by in their joyful industry, — the dra- 
gon fly, with his shivering wings shooting in eccentric 
flight, almost like a bird of prey, — the bleating of 
lambs on the sunny knowes — or the deep cooing of 
the cushat-dove, somewhat afar off in -his lonesome 
wood. 

" Will you remember a puir auld lame blind sailor? 
By your footsteps I think you are a woman, and a 
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joang ane.'^ Lookii^ up, Mai^aret saw a grey-head- 
ed man, with hk hat in his hand, led hy a little dog 
in a string. The thought of her brother and of sweet 
Harry Needham suddenly smote her heart. This was 
the end of a sea life. ^^ Yes, my poor old man, here 
is a shilling for you. — Is that enough ?" — ^" God 
reward you, my bonny bairn. It will make me hap- 
py for several days. Aye — aye — God will* reward 
you, sure eneuch. is'e warrant you're a leddy taking 
a bit walk this fine warm morning. Perhaps my do^e 
will lead me up the avenue, and I may fia' my wa^; 
down to the kitchen, and get a drink o^beer. Ye see 
there's nae satisfying beggar bodies. But water's 
unco wersh, and does na sloken weel, it's sae bet a' 
through this month ;" — and so saying, the old lame 
broken-down blind be^ar laughed till his furrowed 
face was bright. " I am no leddy, my honest friend ; 
but there's another sixpence, and it will buy you a 
good draught of beer, and a bit chaese and bread 
likewise."—" Nae leddy, say you ? I wush that I 
could just see for a single minute, to ken if you're no 
cheating me. Wud y^u like to hear a sang ?" — Mar- 
garet said she. had not time to wait — and the old man, 
making a bow, wished her a good husband, Pompey 
tugged at the string — and away hobbled the veterauti on 
his wooden limb, singing like a tiger, 

'Twas in the good ship Rover 

I saird the world around, , ** 

And for three year? and over 

I ne'er touchM British ground. 

Maigaret felt, as she looked behind, and saw the * 
old sailor #rs^iug his hat in farewell, that happiness 
was a strange thing in this life. Why was she herself • ^ 
so happy? Father — mother — sisters — all dead — dead, 
too, Harry Needham — her brother, perhaps, never 
more to return, — herself forced to leave her homel- 
and going, she knew not well whither, perhaps to 
meet rebuff and rebuke, and to be sent out of theidoor 
like an unauthorised intruder or an impostor. She 
knew all this — and, sitting down for a little while on 
14 
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the low tarf-wiJl of a4ittle eDcloti]re.in the mooe, she 
tried to persuade herself that it was 4ieartl^ to be 
happy— *and that she oiight to he sad and sorrowful in 
memory of the beloved dead. But cooscieDce wbis- 
pered away all such idle misgivings, an4 guarded her 
pure spiritual happiness. Not even could the remem- 
brance of all the funerals she had seen prepared, one 
by one, within little more than a single .year, distress 
her innocent soul. Her Bible, too, was in the bundle 
she caniMin her hand. There, in the'silenee of that 
sweet ^^H»y spot, she took it out, and read two or 
uvcie chairs of the New Testament As she again 
shut the claiips, and lifted up her eyes, how sooUii^l^ 
beautiful the green knolls, with tb^ir Uttle groupes 5 
lambs asleep or in play I And, as she looked to hea- 
veo, how steeped in mercy seemed the blue depths of 
the wide smiling sky i She rose with an expanding 
heart, and walked on aloi^ the dreary dusty read, as 
if it had been the soft margin of a murmuring riTolet 
^^ My uncle a&ust be glad to see me— no fear of that,— 
Blood, as the good old homely proverb says, is warmer 
than water ; and I will love himt be he what he may.^^ 
The high-ways are trodden by a perpetual pil- 
grimage. Margaret overtook cm elderly woman who 
walked feebly, but at the same time with that quiet 
air of resolution that shows a deep purpose in the 
heart They greeted each other; and that which 
was alone io the thoughts of the aged traveller soon 
came to utterance. ^^ Pm gaun to see my son, Tho- 
mas, who has met wi' a sair accident in blasting a rock 
wi' gun-pouthei*. They ' are .feared he'll lose his 
sight, and he's a' shattered baith in body and in Iim(. 
He's may-be dead, now that I'm telling yoim^ut him. 
If sae, it's a decree — and we maun a' submit." Mar- 
garet told something, too, of her story ; and in aboat 
half an hour they came to the pottage by the road- 
side whero the wounded man was lying. ^' I'm fri^f'' 



1^ ed^to gan^io, lest Thomas be dead," said the md 
^P^'^tJi^lp getting sick." Margaret took her kindly by 
<* * the^&m) ajicl went with her into the hous% where she 
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had the satisfaction to see a mother and a wife both 
perfectly happy. The poor riian was in a fair way of 
recovery, and although his face was scorched, his- eye*- 
sight was not impaired. ^^ Wall you stay and tak yout 
dinner wi' us, Ma'am," said the gudc wife, " gin yott 
can pot up wi' sic like as we hae ? for, although yov 
he on your feet, wi' a bundle aneth your arm, I'm sair 
mista'en, gin vou're no a leddy when you^re at hame. 
I'm sure youAtoUper's at the least a minislier." — Thin 
was twice Mai^aret had been taken for* a '^^ leddy" 
dusing her humble journey : and no wonder, for itepji 
of more' natusal grace had never touched a Pernan 
oai|M on the ioKr of a rich man's house, nor had 
p^^irls ever adorntd a brighter confusion of auburn 
hair, nor jewels ever sparkled above a forehead of 
purer |now. She took a drii^ of milk and a bit of 
oatm^radce, with a smiling face^ and wishing quldi 
and cii^^qp recovery . to the goderaan, left the kut^ 
among mnly kmd words, and pursued her jamney. . 

She had passed^ alotost without observing it, ikt 
solitary village of Garawatfa, — the cool {dacid aftcfaooa 
was aow pretty £ur%dvaBced, and tha scenery wa6 
every minnte becoming laofe beautiful. A new coun- 
ty wa0 gradually opening u^n her, and cnltilvatioii) 
wherever the groucMi admitted of it, was either com* 
plete or exf^n^ng.. Thick hedge-^rows with here and 
there a talUtree, groves, a gentleman's seat, faroiNbou^ 
ses, wilh cdmfortable com stocks, made a pleasawt con- 
trast to the doll tracts Maigaret Lyndsay had passnd 
throng I and she began to think that her uncle's dwe^ 
ing muslk be a sweet one, if it were any where near the 
banks of the bonny bum that now came wimpHng by, 
and conducted her through rich holms and raeadowdl 
^ Come here, my lassie," cried a cheerful voice, ^^ and 
gie us a' the news hnfi the East." A loud laugh suo<* 
ceeded ; and Maigaret saw, below the shadow of a 
hfsge plane4ree^ a party' of hay-nudcers, who were en<^ 
joyiiig themselires dfter their day's work* They wer^ 
oEiIy a few yards off the road ; and she cheerfullj^#np- 
iexed the'g^ate^ and atood beside the party.. 
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All Dolsj mirtlr ceased in a moment before the ffldle 
of the beautiful strangfer. ^^^Nae offence, Ma'am, I 
bope,'^ said the same voice that caMed to her passing 
bj, — ^^We^re a heartsome, but dinna want to be 
unceeTil^<-— Will jou sit down ^nd rest yOn V^ Mar« 
garet, remembering hay-time at Braehead, wlien she 
used, half in work, half in pasdme, to join the merry 
band of rakers, sat down cheerfully on one of tl^ 

' wreathed roots of the old overishadowing tree, aod 
taking the proffered milk-bowl into her hand, draak 
to all their healths, with a sweet smile, that made them 
at once her friends. - Seyeral maidens like herself were 
resting on the grass— children — ^young men — ^and a pa- 
triarchal figure, with a head as w{dte as snow. The 
weariness of a hot day's work was on the redining 
groupe eniirened by the pleasant feeling that the sweet 
smelling meadow4iay was all put into little ricks, saf^ 
i^^nst change of weather, and that the foUowii^moiD 
was Sabbath. The mirth and jests of the sutmy worit- 

• ing-hours were almost orer, and the hearts of the la- 
bourers were beginning to turn towards home, and tlfeir 
lowly beds. At such a time, the^ spirit of a thoi:^tfol 
humanity was easily awakened ; and the pld man re- 
spectfully and kindly said to Mai^aret— *^ You area 
stranger, I think,, in these parts. — The sua is &Bt wes* 
tering. — Have you far to go t?'— ^^ I am going^to Daniel 
Craig's, at Nether^Place. — ^How far am I fcom^it?" 
The old man told her, ^^ that Nether-l^lace was distaot 
about three miles — and that she had only to follow the 
Bum. Ye'U'Come fir^ to aa auld tower, syne a bare- 
looking house, with a bit bourtree-bush ; and then, 
about a mile ayont, is Netfaei*-Plaee, a' covered wi^ 
trees, where you'll hear the sound of a thousand craws, 
for the branches are Uack wi' their nests. But, do yon 
ken Daniel Craig ? — Excuse me for asking ; but he^s 
anauld man like rayseP, and dbes na see very many 
company." — "My mother was his niece, and I am go- 
ing, for the first time in my life, to pay him a visit^^ 
The old man rose up from the grass, and goii^ up to 
Mai^aret, took her by the hand, and affectionately said, 
f Your name will be Lypdsay ? Aye, aye, you're Alice 
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Cra%^9 am faoifD.- God bless ye, ny biMuiy UmBlei. 0«i 
o' 8%ht, out o' xaindy ki a sad, but a true s^rkiff, itttfaltf 
warld. Are joor pareQls JSving or disad?"-*-*^ They aore 
both^^ad-^ an tbas &r on ny way tO'See if my graad^- 
ancle will acknowte^e ne."-^*^ If be disna, I wiiy' 
said the old masL ^I was at the fimefftla bsatb o^ GU^ 
bert Craig- and Adam Lyndsay — ^your grandfathera^*-^ 
about twenty years syne^— and I ken the family-fatce 
weel — ^bot not a sbigle ane aiBong a' the Craigps, or 
Ljmdsays either, had ererso bonny a countenance as ikj 
ain — and there's mony a ane in the parish will think 
the same. Dcuuel Craig is no a badman*-— na^>na, — ^but 
he's a kind o' miseF^hewe^er, I manna wrang him — 
he**!! BO shut the door against you — there's no aae ia 
the three parishes roun' that wud na open it to siccaifc 
a ane coming at the gioanyin', and asking a lodging for 
the n%ht.'^ Margaret's heart was gplad when^sl^^ound 
herself unexpectedly in the midst of friends ; and she 
willingly promised to pay a visit to the Haugh in a day 
or two, the name of the farm wh^re her new iomd 
friend lired, and whose low-^thatehed roof she saw 
about a qa«rter of a ndle otf up the bum, on- the side 
of a brae tha^ bounded the beautiful 4ittie prospect. 
^ We'll likely see you,^ Miss- Lyndsay^. at die kirk the 
morn. Aye, weel I ken the pew where your mother 
sat, and a' her Iblk for many long years." — ^ Call me 
Mai^ret Lyndsay, when next we meet, ibr I like ihat 
name best, anJit is most fitting for me. Good night, 
and God be with you ail.?' They all stood up^ and Hi* 
tered kind W:ords at her departiu-e^ 

" Her heart r«joiced in Nature's joy," 

as in* the dewy stillness of evening she felt carried on 
dloBg the soft sreen banks of the burn, by the pleasant 
continuance ^f the liquid murmur. The pure breattr 
of the air coming down the vale met her face with a 
refreshing coolness, and the velvet berbs^e gave new 
elasticity to her wearied feet, that jfelt a sweet reliaf 
from the- si^try dt]»tioess oi the hard highway. She 
soon passed by the little solitary Tower or Keep, ai^id^ 
14*. 
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then the Hut, with iti bonrtree-bnsh. It seemedTis if 
she had not walked- above a few nfiiles all the day long, 
and she cared not if Ne^er-Place' were much more 
'remote, and not to be reached before the set of 
son. ^^ About Mb time will my sweet Harriet and 
Frances be pi^paring for their beds, and I hope, yes, 
wAl I know, tlutt ait their prayers they will be soiry 
that they have lost Margaret Lyndsay." At that thought 
her eyes fiHed with' tears; but now she heard, in 
the wide stillness of deepening twilight, the faint soond 
of the Rookery composhig itself to rest, and m a few 
minutes was at Nether-Place. 

With a beating heart, she stopt for a little while at 
the mouth of the avenue, or lane, that seemed to lead 
up to the house; It was much overgrown with grass, 
ffiad there were but^ few maiks of wheels ; the hedges 
on each side were thick and green, but undipped, and 
with frequent gaps*; something melahcholj lay over all 
about; and the place had the air of being uninhabited. 
But still it was beautiful, for it was baHied in the dews 
of a rich nHdsummer gloaming, and the clover filled 
the air with fragrance that revived the heart of the 
solitary Qrphari^ as she stood, for a few minutes, irreso- 
lute and apprehensive of an unkind reception. 

At last she found hearty and the door of the house 
being open, Margaret walked in, and stood on the floor 
of the wide low-roofed kitchen.- An old man was sitting, 
as if half asleep, in a high-backed arm-chair, by the 
side of the chimney. Before she had time or courage 
to speak, her shadow fell npcHi his ey^, and he looked 
towards her with strong visible surprise^ and, as she 
thought, with slighl-(lispieasure. ^ ¥e hae got offyonr 
road,' I'm thinking young woman, what seek you here T 
Margaret asked respectfully if she might sit ^down. 
^^ Aye, aye, ye may sit down, but we keep nae refresh- 
ment here— ^this is no a public-house. There's ane a 
mile west in the Ciachan.'' The old man kept looking 
upon her, and with a countenance soniewhat relaxed 
from its inhospitable austerity. Her appearance did not 
work as a charm or a spell, for she was oo enchantress 
:in a fairy tale ; but the tone of her voice, so sweet and 
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g^ntle^ the serenity of iier face, and the meeknes» of her 
manner, as she took her seat upon a stool not far fron^ 
the door, had an effect upon old Daniel Craig, and he 
bade her come forward, and take a chsdr >^ farther ben. 
the house.'' 

^^ I am^an Orphan, and^have perhafto hut little clainr^ 
upon jon, but I have ventared taceme here— my nan^ 
is Margaret Lyndsay, and my mother's name was Alice 
Craig.'' The old man moved- upon his chair, as if a 
blow had struck lun^ and looked long and earnestly in- 
to her face. Her features confirmed her words. Her 
countenance poss^sssed that strong power over him that 
goes down mysteriomly through the generations of pe-^ 
rishable man, coonectii^g love with likeness, so that 
the cMld in its cradle may be smiling almost with the 
selfsame expression ^hat belonged to* some one of its 
forefathers' mouldered into ashes many hundred yean 
ago. ^^Nae doubt,. nae doubt, ye are the dai^^hter a' 
Walter Lyndsay and Alice Graig. Never were twa 
^gices mair unlike than theirs,.yet yours is like them 
baitb. Mai^aret — that is your name^— I give you my 
blessing. Hae you n^alked far ? Hysie's doun at the 
Rashy-riggs wi' milk to the calf, but will be in belyye.. 
Come, my bonny bairn, take a shake o? your uncle's^ 
hand." 

Margaret told,, in- a few words, the principal events 
of the last three years as far as she Could, and the old 
man, to whom they had been almost ail unknown, . 
heard her story with attention, but. said little or no^ 
thing. Meanwhile Mysie came in-»an elderly, hard- 
featured woman, but with an expression of homely 
kindness,, that made her dark face not unpleksant. She 
was tiie-enJy servant,. and after the first surprise, did 
quietly wiiat she was bid, and set out the evening meal. . 
While Daniel Craig closed, hifr eyes, and lifted up his 
hands to bless it,. Margaret could not but think the 
grey-headed man, in spite o£the character she had ca- 
sually heard of him, must have a heart that might in- 
/cline towards her, and she partook cheerfully of what 
was set before her, and with a good appetite after her 
long journeyi When supper was over, Daniel told the- 
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senrant, wlio had «te at tte Mme bMid, to get leadj 
the bed for the jooDgwomB,—^ for aiy niece, Maiga- 
ret Lyndnj.'^ l^e held up hear haods with i^eamBe. 
«« The dochter o' Ekpy Cni^, a&l am a aiaMr! Fair 
fa^ year booDy ftce — Fll mak the bed soft aad aireet, 
If leathers and thyaMS aprigi will doV' ^nd fmt^miih 
i^t about her bo^neai. 

Maigaret felt herself an innnta of bernncle's hoose^ 
and ho* heart began already to waaai towards the old 
grey«lieaded aofitary man. Hla .inaa^^er exhibited, as 
die thooght, a mixtnre of cario^ty and kindneaa; bat 
•he dSd not disturb faia tacitamity, and only retarned 
launediate and sati^Ktorf anaweis to his few short aod 
abrupt qaestlona. He evidently was thinking orer the 
particulars which she had given lum of her life at 
Braehead, and in the lane ; and she did not allow her- 
self to fear, but that, in a day or two, if he~ permitted 
her to stay, she would be able to awaken io Ihs heart 
a natural interest in ber behalf. Hope was a guest 
that norer left her bosonw- and she rejoiced when, on 
the return of the old domestic from the bed-foom, her 
uncle requested her to read aloud a chapter of the Bi- 
ble. She did so, — and the old man took the bo<^ oat 
of her baud with oTideut satisiaction, and, fastening the 
clasp, laid it by in the little cupboard in the wall near 
his chair, and Unshed her good night. 

Mysie conducted her into the bed-room^ where every 
tiling was neat, and superior, indeed, to the ordinary 
accommodation of a farm-house. ' ^' Ye need na fear, 
for feather-bed and sheets are a^ as dry as-last yearns hay 
in the stack. I keep a' things in the house weel aired, 
for damp's a great disaster. But, for a^ that, sleepin' 
breath has na been drawn in that bed these saxteen 
year !'' Ma^aret thanked her for the trouble she had 
taken, aod soon laid down her limbs in grateful rest. 
A thin calico curtain was before the low window ; but 
the still serene radlsDce of a midsummer night glim- 
mered on the floor. All was silent — and in a few mi- 
nutes Mai^aret Lyndsay was asleep. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The strong light of the rejoicing sun awoke MaF- . 
garet from deep and dreamless sleep, and she heard 
a. footstep now and then moving along the earthea 
floor of the kitchen, in the few necessary occupations 
of a Sabbath morning.' She did not wait to be .aroused 
— ^but soon left her b^-)room, and walked out among 
the dews, now meltiiig away on * the ground and trees. 
She saw that Nether-Place was, indeed, a pleasant 
dwelling — and many of the tender and happy remem- 
brances, which her heart still cherished, faithfully and 
sacredly, of sweet Braehead, now came upon her, as 
she looked up to the gorgeous grove of sycamores, 
that shadowed and sheltered the house. To her sur- 
prise and delight, she beheld the smooth waters of the 
very bum she had walked along the evening before, 
gliding by within a hundred yards — for they had taken 
a sadden turn on meeting a l^ie of low hillocks, and 
inclosed the farm-house in a kind of smalt, green, 
and wooded peninsula. A bridge was seen beyond a 
lai^e meadow-^eld^— and, about a mile off^ Margaret 
obsen^d a spire, that aros(^ from among a cluster of 
houses on a Mil-side. That she rig;htly conjectured to 
be the parish church and village of Casterton. A soft 
undulating Hne of green sutnmits wet* along the hori- 
zon itr their pastoral beauty ; and, altogether, n^ar and 
far^ Margaret had never, in her smalV experience, 
beheld any scene so pla6id, so cheerful, and so seem- 
ing to be, in itself, a little nsecluded world. " Here,'' 
thought dhe, ^ may I live, if my uncle will permit me, 
away from the knowledge of all my friend in Edin- 
burgh — and here can I g^v^ disturbancie to* none of < 
their mindi^.'' All was still, except the rookery in the 
old elm-trees, that stood but the distance of a broomy 
field from the house ; and that monotonous sound, to 
which the ear soon becomes accustomed, served but to 
deepen the silence of the Sabbath. 
Tbe old maa seemed pleased to see that Margaret 
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was an earlj riser^ and spoke to her yerj kindly at 
their honielj breakfast His ^K^e, as well as 6nt of 
Ids domestic, both wore a graver expression tiian on 
the evenii^ before ; and, in an hour or two, all three 
were ready to walk to chorch. Thej proceeded al- 
most nlentlj bj a narrow foo^ath^ throogh meadow, 
lea, hayfield, plonghland, coppice, and grove — and 
soon reached the pbce of worsfaip. The c<HigregatioD 
began to collect in the chnrch-jard — some standfiog in 
little groopes, and others idtting down in tiie sunshine, 
opim the grave-stones, or the old mossy walL The 
bell tinkled clear in the dry atmosphere, and its somid 
bronght together, in qoickening motion, people ap- 
pearing over the bra^, and rismg up from the hoi* 
lows. A quiet animation prevailed^the salutations 
of courtesy partook of the spirit of religion ; and the 
composed faces and voices of all sp<^e of that com- 
mon sentiiment by which we feel oiirsel¥es to be unit- 
ed, as brethren of mankind. 

Sitting in that little kirk, sorronnded on all sides 
vnth decent pe<^le, in the hmnbler rsmks of life — and, 
here and there, in larger and more neatly famished 
seats, with the iiunilies of the few neighbonnng geo- 
tnr, Margsuret Lyndsay felt herself in a new situation 
of the deepest aind Hiost saei^^d lAterest { and^ without 
any feeling of idle can0fi%, she could not but look, 
with a calm detigbt) ddrii^ Divliie service, over the 
quiet and attenlcre congregatioo. h^ this very place 
had sat her JMimbLe ^efatbers;; and the sadnted spirit 
of her mother might be lookii^ down upon her who 
was now brought by the changes of mortal life to the 
fpot of her owQ nativMy. With a grateful spirit, she 
joined in the ^^ voice of Psalms, ^e simple song of 

Sraise,^' — and, before service closed, felt herself to be- 
ing to the same parish with those who«n she had 
joined so ferventiy in the wor^u^ of ilieir Creator. 
Nor was she unobserved hj the congregatioa-^a new* 
face, and one so beautiful, by the side of old Daniel 
Craig ! Many wondered who ^le was ; and perhaps a 
few, one or two elderly persoqs who chanced to look 
toi^ a while on the ^atiares of the stranger, felt her 
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resemblaiice tasome face or other nearly^forgotten, 
and knew her to be a blood relation to the old tuan by 
whose side she sat. On dismissal of the congregatioD, 
there was some whispering about the pretty maiden 
in DaniePs pew ; and old Thomas Carstairs of the 
Uaughy who had spoken with her on the hay-field, 
had a secret to communicate, and soon spread . from 
seat to seat the mmour that she was the grand-daugh- 
ter, from Edinbuj^, of a man whose name was yet 
kinillj remembered in the parish — ^Adam Lyndsay. A 
few of the friends of that good and useM man went up 
to her in the church*yard, and introduced themselves 
to her, welcoming her to the parish, and hoping to 
see her with her. unele at their houses when it might 
be convenient. Margaret rejoiced to find herself quite 
among friends — a deep gratitude to the Giver of all 
Good took possession of her; and, on returning to 
Nether-Place, it had all the appearance of being her 
home. Nothing, to be sure, could be more different 
than it was from the* house she had left only a single 
day arjgo ; but then it resembled Braehead, and the 
glad soul of her very childhood awoke within her as 
she sat down on the old wooden chairs, and ey%d the 
humble hearth. She had no repinings ; but then she 
thought with tenderest glratitude on her benefactors, 
and blessed them in their omj^ elegant mansion, and 
brought them before her affectid^e heart in every 
hour of their separate employments. ^ She felt assured, 
too, that they were thinking of her ; sttd hoped that 
one, who bad unfortunately thought of her too much, 
might soon bring his mind to rege^ her only as a per- 
son worthy of his esteem, and who had sought to de- 
serve it by voluntarily relinquishing, for his sake, the 
home where she had so long been happy. 

In the quiet of evening the old man took her with 
iiim along the bum-side, and into a green ewe-bught, 
where they sat down for a while in silence. " Mar- 
garet Lyndsay, your mother did not use me well. I 
was her uncle — and yet, on her father's death, she 
never asked any kindness of me — and she married 
without ever telling me of it. It is true, that her father 
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and 1 were not liTiiig asJl^rithen ghoold — Imt whose 

fault was diatf as much hit as mine. Don^t greets I 

my hairn, these are auld storieiH-hut I remember them 

as gin it was but yesterday.'' Margaret was weeping in 

a strange dream of her mother's life, before she heiself 

had been bom. She remembered her motfaer^s words ' 

about her uncle, and it seemed now as if some wrong 

were done to the dead. " I tell you not to greets Ms^ 

garet, your mother was a harmless creature ;--aye, she 

had a fine nature o^ her ain; and I trust that God 

has taken her to his mercy. But why did neither she 

nor her husband ever keep up ony acquaintance wi' 

me ? They never wrote me ae single woi^ even whea a 

child was born to them, f<5r they thought I was a man 

without a human heart ; but Ibey were sair mistaken 

— 'and I will prove that they were, by being kind to 

their Orphan baim.^^ l^hese words alluded to things of 

which Margaret, in the ignorance atf simplicity of 

her childhood, had known nothing ; but the tremulous 

voice and grey head of the old man, as he sat unco* 

vered by her side in that quiet and lonely place, 

touched her heart with extreme tlendemess to him, 

and she expressed her gratitude in a few words that 

went to her uncle's heart ''I have nae wife — nae 

chiidren-*nae friends, 1 may say, Margaret— nane that 

cares for me, but the servant in the house, and auld 

friendless body like ^yseP ; but if you choose to bide 

wi' us, you are mair then welcome, for I^ know not 

what is in that face o' thine ; but this is the pleasant- 

est day that has come to me these last thirty years.^' 

Margaret was now requested to tell her uncle more 
aboyt her parents and herself, and she complied with 
a full heart, bhe went back, with all the power of 
nature's eloquence, to the history of her young years 
at Braehead — recounted all her father's miseries — her 
mother's sorrows- and her own triate. All the while 
she spoke, the tears were streaming from her eye«, 
and her sweet bosom heaf ed with a crowd of heavy 
sighs. The old man sat silent ; but more than once 
he sobbed, and passed his whitbered toil-worn hands 
across ids forehead. "I was not to blame, Mar- 



garet. How was I to blame for not assisting jou all 
in your poverty? I knew it not Walter Lyndsay, 
your father, was a proud amn. Not proud was your 
mother, Alice Craig, but a woman obeys her husband, 
nae doubt; and therefore she lived and died in po- 
v^r^, rather than tell her distress to her father's Ei- 
ther. How then was I to blaoEie V* — *' My dear uncle, 
we wanted nothing. Our afflictions were from God — 
from disease, and frequent deaths. But we were all 
^appy--«l^ except my beloved father, and he died 
at last with a smile upon his. face, for I kissed him 
the rery moment he died, and he looked as if he 
felt t&atGodhad foi^ven him. With them all now 
is peace. For myself, you have promised to allow me 
to remain at Nettier-Place ; and I will work for my 
maintenance, for 1 never have been idle, ^nd I can 
support myself." • 

They rose xsp togetiier. as by mutual consent, and 
returned to the house. Before the light had too far 
died away, Daniel Craig asked Margaret to read a 
chapter in the Bible, as she had done the night before; 
and when she had concluded, he said, '^ I never heard 
the Scriptures so well read in all my days — did you, 
Mysiet" The quiet creature looked on Margaret 
with a smile of kindness and admiration, and said, that 
^^ she had never understood that chapter sae weel be- 
fore, although, aiblins, she had" read it a hundred 
times.'' — ^ Ye can gang to your bed without Mysie 
to show you the way to-night, my good niece — ^ye are 
one of 'the family now— ^and Nether-Place will aitet 
this be as cheerfu' a house as in a' the parish. But 
perhaps you'll tire o' us, Margaret, and wish yourself 
back at the town again, with these fine rich people." 
Margaret seeing the old man in a happy mood, did not 
even vindicate her friends in Edinburgh from being 
only ^^ fine rich people," but bade him good night, with 
a gentle familiarity ; and again, upon her knees, re* 
turned thanks to God in her small bed-room, lighted 
only by the full risen moon, for having given her such 
a place of rest in her troubles. - 

15 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Daniel Craio, the laird of Nether-Place, had (at 
many years borne, in his native parish, one of the 
most repulsive of all characters, that of a miser ; and 
as we judge of our fellow-creatures almost entirely by 
their life and conduct, no doubt the old man could not 
complain of being so esteemed. He was, indeed, a 
miser ; but not one whose heart and soul lay with his 
hoard alone, in selfish and solitary passion, contented 
with the fever by which it was agitated and devoured. 
Too true it was that the beggar often w6nt unrelieved 
from his door, and that he beheld frequent want and 
distress among his neighbours around, which he cared 
iiot to mitigate. Yet it was seldom that extreme old 
age, or blindness, or decrepitude, or a wandering mo- 
ther with a flock of starving children, in vain appeal- 
ed to his heart. Gruffly and capriciously he gave his 
alms ; suid siliVays as li* he parted painfully with his 
own, so that often the very objects of his charify, with 
his coin in ''their palm, could with difficulty re^m a 
blessing, and in the next house joined the sneer against 
Daniel Craig the miser. He was in all things scrupu- 
lously just, and his word was as good as his bond, so that, 
Uving as he did among poor people, to whose comfort 
and happiness regularity in payments is of such vital 
' importance, and who, if they get justice, will rarely 
need generosity, hid character at times was regarded 
with respect, and whenever it happened to be the suh- - 
ject of conversation, after the or^ary spleen and spite 
had been vented against the close-fisted miser, some- 
thing favourable always wound up the discourse, and 
it was admitted that the old man had his good qualities, 
notwithstanding all his avarice. 

There were a good many farmers in the parish, who 
better knew Daniel's character, and the events by 
which It had been produced. A few of them felt much 
friendship and regard for him, not qnmixed with ten- 
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demess and pity. He had been cruelly disappointed, 
after he had rather passed the prime of manhood, in - 
the strongest passion of the human heart; and had 
seen the woman who had promised to be his wife, mar- 
ried almost to hisT next-door neighbour. A sullen and 
brooding spirit then settled over his whole character ; 
he secluded himself from life ; and he who had for- 
merly been a man of cheerful and social habits, noW 
spoke to no one but upon business, and seldom left 
the boundaries of his farm. He assumed the dress and 
appearance o^ ^ ordinary labourer, and worked in his 
fields, like a slave of the soil, from earliest to latest 
twilight. Years passed by, and the children of the 
woman who had deceived him grew up almost around 
feis feet. To them Daniel was always kind, w\ien they 
chanced to come bird-nesting along his hedges, or 
to take a short cut to school through his farm. But, 
in general, he' appeared to be what he was, a misan- 
thrope, and, in process of time,, he became also, no 
doubt, a rn^ser. 

For a long time it had been generally thought over 
the parish, that Daniel Craig would at last bequeath 
all his money to the family of the woman who had so 
greviously injured him ; but they all dropt away, one 
by one, in those natural diseases that insensibly change 
the countenances in the little country kirk, and vary 
the look of the very smallest congregation during 
every season of the year. So he lived apart in his hard 
working retirement ; as time went on, there were fewei 
and fewer who knew any thing of his history ; the cir- 
cumstances which made him and his situation interest- 
ing ceased to be remembered ; and he sustained the 
ignominy of a character which was alien to his origi- 
nal nature,, although induced upon it by the opera- 
tion of other strong* disappointed passions, which in 
him had been ardent and strong. Thus, having lived, 
cparingiy — abstemiously — niggardly fpr nearly thirty 
years, and having, during ail that time, watered the 
furrows of his farm with the sweat of his brow, Da- 
niel Craig was now rich, and had become the laird of 
this ' beautiful little property, about a hundred and 
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twenty acres of arable and meadow-land, an wMch he 
had been bom the tenant's youngesit eon. 

Sack was the man in whose house Ma^^^Mret Ljn^ 
«ay had become an inmate. He felt tihat he l^d one foot 
in the grave, for he was upwards of Ibpee score and 
ten ; and M th^ stroBg aifectioos of his nature, that 
had .80 long lain dormant, or jeai^ed in solitsury hope- 
Jessness towards beings loi^ moaldeped away iate the 
dust, now rose up, not passionately and diaturhedly, 
but with slow and steady «nd delightful n&oYe^ftente, 
towards ^e beautiful Orphan, who seemed to have 
been sent by Heaven, like >an angel, to comfort his 
ktter days. Had he not also ^ut up his heart 
against her mild and ionoceat mofter ? Sot tiie eld 
jnan wore not his heart away*now with firuitless i^gret 
or remorse. Maigaret became to him even as his own 
daughter ; and he cdled her by that name, mth a ten- 
derness that surprised his own heart, in which he had 
not supposed such a capacity of love had yet r^nda- 
ed inextinct. Margaret looked on the old, grey-head- 
ed, solitary man, with th^^t pltiiiul affection which she 
was always ready to bestow on any one of God's crea- 
tures who seemed to require it ; but here, too, there 
were s»ny qualities ef character <fefly revealed to her, 
in themselves most estimable ; they two were also of the 
same blood ; and sweetly Mended with aU those feel- 
ings, profoundest gratitude in the Orpb^'s hesurt, when 
^he saw the roof of his house over her, a table spread 
and a bed prepared for her by one who bore the name 
of ;miser, out who, in a few days, looked upon her as 
the greatest treasure he now possessed. 

The heart of the old man, ihai had for many years 
been locked up almost in a frost, now thawed^ and dis- 
fiol^ed under the gracious wannith of affection. Had 
he striven to do so, he could not have resi^^d die 
power of Margaret^s perpetual smiles.; but, instead o( 
that, he was never happy when she wa^ out* of the 
room. He had found suddenly, when no ^uch hope 
could have been even dreamt of in sleep, a aew iobject 
of natural delight to cheer his declining a^. More 
beautify was Margaret Lyndsay-^inore teoder'^iaore 
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<^eerftilly sedate --more sincerely loving than even 
she had ever been, who had left his bosom in her false- 
hood, and carried over her faith to another husband* 
Ag'e had stiUied all that passion in his soul, age and 
the grave. But every man has within him the feelings 
of a father ; and here was a daughter rising up before 
him, in his old age —a flower seen, for the first time, in 
its perfect beauty ; and as he prayed devoutly to God, 
loQ^ te.bloom unfading, when his grey hairs were still 
in the airless cell of death. This strong natural delight 
visiting him at last changed his whole character, or 
rather restored and revived it ; so that, in a month or 
two, Daniel Craig was seen in neighbours' houses, on 
'market days, and even at a fair, with a countenance 
almost as much enlivened with happiness as any other 
in the merry village. 

It was not long before Margaret Ljmdsay was 
known, loved, and admired over the little parish. Re- 
membrances of her parents — and also of her grandfath- 
er and grandmother, Mr. and Mrs. Adam Lyndsay, lin- 
gered in many houses, and made her at once a friend 
by tKeir ingles. The novelty, too, and wonder of a 
niece of whom no one had known any .thing, coming 
unexpectedly to the house of Daniel Craig, in his old 
Bge, and manifestly working such a change upon him. 
made quite a stir ail around, which soon subsided into 
a general sentiment of regard with every one who had 
opportunities of seeing her beauty, sweetness, and 
worth. '* Nae doubt," thought many, " he'll make her 
beir to every thing — nane better entitled — for nane 
ieevin's sae sib to him. And Daniel Craig canna be 
worth less than thousands." This last consideration 
disposed the hearts of many to admire and respect her, 
who might otherwise have been slow to think much of 
any ^thing beyond their own fire-sides ; and, without 
being the least aware of it, Margaret, who felt herself 
still a poor Orphan, was now looked upon, over all the 
parish, as a rich Heiress. 

Daniel Craig had, within the few last years, let all 
his property of Nether-Place 4p a short lease, except 
a dozen acres. He needed rest in his old age-^for 
. 16 * 
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few had worked so kard as he UU 90 near the iMtoal 
period ef human life. IndoleDce had succeeded ao 
tiFity — and he had heen in the custom of dtdng grea- 
test part of the daj in his avm^hair, |Bkiog a walk 
down to the bura-side, or, in the evenif%, to the eod 
of his avenue that joined the high-road, to look, witb 
iBn aimless curiosity, but faint human interest, en the 
unknowD and nameless travellerB passings by cu the 
business of Hfe. Every thing immediatelj about Ne* 
ther-Place was therefore neglected, apd left to the si- 
lent processes of Nature. The spot inclosed for a 
garden, and which once had been a very beautiful one, 
was quite overgrown with grass, that wrapped and 
smotl^red the gooseberry and currant4>ushes, and 
reached up to the lower branches of the fnut^rees, 
which, all unpruned as they were, still continued to 
brighten, with .their purple or golden load, every au- 
tumn. The sun^al now told only a few of the houis 
•<— for many branches had stretched over the smooth 
grass-plat on which it had been placed, and intercep- 
ted both light aod shade from the moss-grown horo- 
loge. 

Margaret Lyndsay ventured to propose that the weeds 
should be killed in the garden — that the rose-bushes, 
that looked with a thousand bright and dewy eyes all 
over the solitary inclosure, should be laid open to the 
sun and the air. " As for the honeysuckles^ they al- 
ways take care of themselves, and clamber up to the 
light. My dear uncle, let us employ a man for a single 
day, and there will be a beautiful garden in the even* 
ing sun.'^ A man was hired accoi^ngly. Old Daniel 
took off his coat, smd showed that he could handle a 
spade still — and Margaret and old Mysie lent tkeir aid, 
with hoe and rake, on the scarce visible walks that 
had once been gravelled— rand that soon began ag^aia 
to appear in straight lines or circles, marking out 
where flowerrbeds and borders had flourished and faded 
''in the Springs and Autumns of old. The good work, 
once begun, pFOcelB(kd prosperously ; and in a lew 
weeks Nether-Place mb as sweet and pretty as the 
hooey-moon cottage o^ young wedded pair, who de- 
sire in their love to be surrounded with beauty. 



The cheerful, because busy, .time of .hardest was 
aow at hand ; and the fields, brown and yellow one 
morning, were seen on the next overrun by the jolly 
reapers, and on the day after covered with the tall and 
rich stooks, so pleasant a sight to the farmer^s eye. 
Basdei Craig and his £adr ^iece walked iuBong ihe 
sbeaoen— -ft»d ia the joy*i9f his heart, the old maaagaia 
becaBie e&e of the bandsters Ibr a few hours every 
day, jEn4 stepped vigorously across the stubble. '^ ,Saw- 
nerr^%r»on, dlnna be surprised gin I take the land into 
my aitt bands next Whitsuntide. I could stoiter at the 
pk>ug]i-€»d yet ; and though aiblins 1 might be oure 
sair Ibrefeuche^ wV the seven year auld lying lea, I 
could ga»r the summer-fallow, or the stubble rigs, gang 
snoviflg aff frae the coulter like bits o' wave« from a 
boatie's 8i<le;'' Sawners Carson, the tenant, said, with 
a good-natured laugh, ^^ That he wud hae nae great 
objections, for though Nether-Place was gran^ soil, the 
rent was far #ure high, and that his landlord maim gi'e 
him down thretty per cent. WuU ye speak a word 
for a pair body, Miss Lyndsay V^ Old Daniel chuckle 
led, and rubbed his elbow, for he thought of his half- 
year's rent, and the welcoming face of old Robert Car- 
rick in that small dim cabin in his own Ship £ank| 
close to the Black BuU^ Trongate, Glasgow. 

'So past the quiet lives of the family at Nether-Place;' 
and, before winter set in, Margaret felt as domestica- 
ted there as if she had been an inmate from childhood. 
She occasionally let her friends in Edinbuigh hear of 
her Welfare and contentment ; but Mifis Wedderbume's 
letters, although full of affection, gave her much pain, 
for she was evidentiy imhappy about her brother, who 
bad again gone abroad, and had expressed some inten- 
tion of joining the army. Margaret could not but fear 
that she was the cause of his unhappiness ; but destiny 
bad placed an insilperal^ bar between them in this life ; 
dod knowing that, she did not allow herself to doubt 
that he would soon reconcile himself to his own lot, as 
she had done to hers^ and at last be happy, useful, apd 
estimable. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Wether-Place was now a cheerfiil and weH-fomlsb- 
«d house, for its proprietor W0S said to bave renewed 
liis youth, and things gave him pleasure which had for 
many dull and dreary years been objects eitheCK^rf in- 
difference or aversion. Many articlesof houseKchd <Be 
and ornament, that had been put into dark and unvisit- 
ed nopks and comers, were brought out into the light, 
cleared of dust and cobwebs, and, under the assiduous 
hand^ of Mysie, now endowed with all the alacrity of a 
young person, acquired a. new polish, and added new 
comfort and neatness to the dwelfing. The number of 
chairs was increased In the kitchen-parlour— the win- 
dows were cleared of stains and imprisoned flies, dead 
or alive — some flower-pots, geraniums, and hydrangias> 
and even a myrtle or two, under the fostering care of 
Margaret Lyndsay, diffused a lively feeling of natural 
beauty from wall to wall — and nothing that could stain 
the cleanliness of the abode was unremoved, except 
the clay-nests of the swallows, which were all held sa- 
cred—an old colony whose regularly reti^tmng chil- 
dren were'vernally expected, with their uodaitiirbing 
twitterings, to the eaves, sheds, and wlndovr-angles, 
where they had made good their inheritance bj a te- 
nure of unnumbered summer$. 

Miss Wedderbume, too, had, shortly after Marga- 
ret's departure from Edinburgh, forwarded to lier at 
Nether-Place all her little property — ^her apparel and 
her books. She frequently sent her likewise a variety 
of little presents, framed by her own hands, and those 
of Harriet and Frances ; and these gifts of true and 
unfading affection touched Margaret's heart with the 
most delightful remembrances, and with equally de- 
lightful hopes. The old man was proud whenever 
any dispatch arrived by post or carrier ; and consider- 
ing his niece now quite as his daughter, every kind- 
ness to her seemed a favour done to himself, and kept 
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his Jbeart open ^ tiia beat fediogs of hnmmS^. 
E^ery craun^ h« cMft in Ids old an»-chair, aet nslbr- 
neriy doziiig^ in feFerieh rewsriws, o? in dliU inafmeibi- 
Uty^ hot liat^ikig^ to Macgaset^s ooMrersfttian'aboQi bef 
pfl»t Mfe, of whScfa be never could liear eoomgb^ of tp 
her reading from tiic books composing ber H^e U« 
bnurj— ^sometimes eiren to « song. He was a mam ^f 
a «t7ong imderstmiding ; and s^oag feeling waa the 
pow^r to wbfch all bis Hfe bad been subjected. OU 48 
he trae!, he entered with all the Intearest of a jrenng 
flrfpd inio 8Ed>jects almost new to Mm; and any ad- 
AtikOB^ piece of knowledge he acquired^ aajf pk^oae 
birmind reoeiared froas the yaloiaM read lo bim, ia- 
creaaed and enliveBed b& aiection far the kind rea- 
der, and rendered ber eyery day mere and more esaea- 
tial to Ute bappu&eas, a«l U the verjr coatiiraanoa af 
hie life. 

Margaret knew and felt for 4^1 (be.atraag pecalia- 
chies of bis character ; and belbre winter set in, geatp 
\j hinted to him thai she had been a very idte Inmate 
of his lioosei and ai^bt ta do something lor her own 
maintenaBoe. She at last ventured to propose taking 
a few scbolars, so that i^ would both be doing good, 
aocor&igto tihe measure ^ her abilities, and 1^ able 
ta repajr her ancle for the expence be iiad inconed 
abovt ife^ber-Piace on ber account, or at her saggesr 
t^n. Daniel -Craig was not displeased at such propo- 
sai«-^r the habits o£ his long life were still strong 
upon him, and although he loved his nieoe most ten^ 
derly, and, miser as h& was reckoned, would have sa- 
crificed all his substance to prevent any evil faa{^pen- 
iag ta iwr, jei industry, be said, was idways better 
tinn idleness, wti money made hoaes^ to otters ael^ 
an^ usefully to others, was a great gain. So it was 
VMlnietood over the pari^ that Miss Ljadsay was to 
opep a aeacttiig, writing, and sewing school o^ Netbev- 
Piace. 

There was a large room, formedy a kitchen when 
lfetiier-Flace'hadcontainedtwo£uBilies,but now filled 
with peats, potatoes, and^ useless lumber. It was 
emptie d ■■th e walls plastered anew, where they va* 
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qtrtrcdlt— the whole white-washed^the floon cleans- 
•ed—a grate pot into the wide chiinneT — ^the windows 
glazed — and in a few weeks nothing coold be more 
comfortable, or better adapted for a school-room. Be- 
fore the first fall of November snow had whitened 
the tops of the hills, twenty female scholars were at 
their varions tasks — ^from the adjacent farm-houses, 
from the huts interspersed among the hollows, and 
from the small metropolitan Village of the parish. It 
so happened tifot the Teacher was old and pabied, 
and there was a good opening for a person of proper 
qnalificalions. But Miss Lynd^y^s name was enoogh; 
and old Dianiel, who had for many years lived a solita- 
ry and noiseless life, was quite happy to see the little 
lassies appearing " with their shining morning faces,' 
-was no way ^tnrbed by thepleasanf mnrmuringsoaBd 
of the schoiri^room, and often looked out of the door, 
in the aftemoiiD, to see the innocent and happy crea- 
tures dancing away home In fair or foul weather, orer 
the green fields, or the wreaths of snow. 

Nether-Place, which had, for so many years, been 
considered a cold and secluded spot, standing by it- 
self, and unstirred by the life that moved throngboat 
the rest of the parish, was now absolutejiy the veij 
centre of the whole; and so much happiness was de- 
rived to so many ingles from Mai^aret Lyd^y's JQ- 
dicious and conscientious instruction of her young pu- 
pils, that its name was upon every tongue at church 
and market It began to be said, that on the death 
of old Thomas Mowie, Daniel Craig was to i^ made an 
•elder; much more respect was now shown to hiip«o 
Sabbath in the church-yard before Divine service be- 
gan ; he was frequently seen going into the manse; 
and many who had heretofore looked on him with re- 
pugnance, or almost contempt, saw now sometbiog 
•venerable in his grey hairs, and hands opened respect- 
fully for him the door of his pew in the kirk, that not 
long ago would have remained idle, rather than ren- 
der him even an essential service. Old Tstories of the 
sufferings of Ms earlier life revived ; and it was at last 
nniversally allowed th»t the old man jnuat bavil a good 
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beart, who g^ye so willingly and disinterestedly his 

e taction to an orphan niece whom he had never be- 
I seen, and whose parents had slighted his relation^ 
«to>. All this was felt by Daniel, at first perhaps 
pdbfiilly, as a reproach on his past life ; but he knew 
what was known but to few, and much that was known 
to none but himself; and, therefore, he ' soon took all 
their new awakened kindness in good part, repaid it 
by an altered demeanour, gave and received visits, 
and, in short, became a cheerful, and almost a social 
old man. 

The winter thus passed od at Nether-Place, as no 
winter had done for upwards of thirty years. There 
were even Christmas parties, with wine and cake at 
tea ; and the large green square-sided bottle of spirit- 
ous liquor shed an unwonted radiance over a jovial 
company. Young men and maidens, brothers and sis- 
ters of Miss Lyndsay^l schfUars, matrons of extensive 
compass, and heads of houses with large buttoned sin- 
gle-breasted coats, and warm plush breeches, graced 
DaniePs festive board ; nor were there wanting sharp- 
iaced, snuffy-nosed maiden aunts, with clever coun- 
tenances sourishly and tartishiy disposed, critical even 
in the rural shades of the manners of town-bred Miss 
Margaret Lyndsay, and who stretched out their long 
lean mittened arms to catch the cup whose tea they 
threatened severe^ to judge and to drain, even to the 
fifth cqp turned upside down upon the saucer, with 
silver spoon laid across, in silent refusal of the ex- 
hausted l3rmph. A few of Margaret^s scholars kept 
mo^iriog to and fro on little offices between the tea ta- 
ble %id the heartsome circle that environed it ; and^ 
when ail was over, kettle taken away by Mysie, and 
bread and butter melted like snow, Uien old Daniel 
iooke^about him with a face that was felt, and gave a 
grace, during which, long as it was, not a whisper or 
a titter was heard, although mirth and merriment trod 
close upon the Amen. 

The winter thus passed on, in constant occupation, 
and occasional amusement ; and MargapA Lyndsay, in 
the discharge of unambitious, but not unimportant du- 
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lies, in all those nimniittiiig and ewmest attentiOBS u 
ber ttBcle, whose worth everj day became morc ap- 
parent in some little affisctkig trait, and fin tiie natorai 
growth and inerease of her own silent thovgbts aoti 
incoflamunkable fieelincfs, was, perhaps, on the who^ 
more traoquiUy and continually happy than she M 
ever been since the thoughtless days of her childAOM 
at Braehead. 



CHAPTER XXXllI. 



uHEHsls^a letter from my toother," seid Marga- 
ret, with a fiMre beaming in tear^ and sndles. ^^ H« 
has been cruising in the North Beas, «ad his ship has 
put into Leith. Bfe will fee here in a few days*" Her 
uncle heaipd the news in4th'Strong pleasure ; and Myae, 
who was a principal personage on all such oceasioDS, 
forthwith began to look after her department, and to 
get ready a comfortable ccMn for the sailor. ''The 
North Seas !" said Dani«L ^ Stormy regions dnriog 
these March- winds, nae doubt— but what care thecreff 
o' a great ship for ony thing on earth or sea ? 1 hae 
been twice on board a man o' war, and I wud not hae 
felt fear myself in her far aff on the great deep. ^^ 
do you think your brother will like Nether-Place? " 
will be oure lown for him."—" The lownerthe better 
for one who has led his life," said Margaret, and thank- 
m was she to God, in her inmost heart, that her w^** 
ther was spared to see her once more, in so q^^*' 
hayen. ♦ , 

The spring symptoms were astir over the fields aiw 
garden ; and old Daniel was anxious to put Iber P'^^ 
into neat order. "The hedges will do— I clipP 
them wi' my ain hands last back-end, and at jour sug- 
gestion, Margaret ; and, nae doubt, they ©ake ^^ 
avenue look a hantle tosher. It will no be the ^^^,. 
o' a bit sprinkling o' fine gravel frae the burn-si^^ 
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7hat was done ; tbe flower-borders dug over into a 
resh looking blackness ; all the withered yellow win- 
er leaves swept away ; and in a day or two it seemed 
s if Spring had made a fortnlght^s advance, when 
ivery thing had been removed that could impair the 
oft stealing beauty of renovation, and the fair spirit of 
eawakening life. 

A large nberry wood-fire, backed both by peat and 
^oa), was blazing in the kitchen-parlour, the room in 
pvhich they had all continued to sit, for it was endear* 
ed to Daniel by long habit, and even by its dullest re- 
otiembrances, when Margaret, who for several days had 
kept looking through the window every ten minutes, 
was the first to behold her brother. His gallant uni- 
form told her -It was he, otherwise she could not have 
known, in the tall, strong, fuU^rown man before her, 
the boy of sixteen, whom she had last seen, on the 
day, alas I Harry Needham was drowned. But tri- 
umphal^t joy destroyed all sad recollections in one 
fiash ; and the happiness in that house was perfect 
In about an hour,.pld Daniel said he was wearied with 
his day's work^ and would go to bed^ Mysie also re- 
tired to her garret ; and brother and sister, long sepa- 
rated, and with much to speaft of that might both 
rend and revive the heart, sat up by the fire-side to 
midnight. 

For several days the old man was somewhat disap- 
pointed in the hopes he had formed of the young 
sailor. He had hoped to hear of strange and dange- 
rous adventures, of things altogether different from his 
own experience, and of wonders, to the recital of 
which he was to be -a silent and astonished listener. 
But, instead of all that, Laurence Lyndsay was cheer- 
ful but sedate, courteous but not communicative, and 
fonder of walking across the quiet fields, and by the 
banki of the bonny bum with his uncle, than of nar- 
rating the perils of the sea, and stories of scenes from 
which his mind was willing to relieve itself in calm 
forgetfalness. Yet still there was something in his 
manners and conversations that touched the old man^s 
heart with pleasure and affection ; and he had not 
16 
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l^en a week at Nether-Place till the two were insep 
rable, and it looked as if Laurence had been a dwell 
there all his days. Little as he 'spoke of his own pr 
fession, that little was enough ; and the corioeity 
Daniel Craig being constantly kept aliye, and constani 
Ij fed bj anecdotes and tales that came natoraUj ani 
carelessly from the lips of the sailor, he felt attache! I 
strongly, and by strong pleasures, to his nephew^, and 
wished that the gallant youth was not so soon to retura 
to his ship. 

Margaret did no( suffer her brotber^s visit to Inter- 
fere with her duty to her scholars ; and, when they 
tripped and glided away in the afternoons, she joined 
the fire-side party, and always at her approach new 
cheerfulness brightened over the hearth. Mysie sat, 
in her humble way, not far apart, making one of the 
family ; and merriment and mirth, or grave discussion, 
brought on by the old man, and affectionately encoura- 
ged by the young, only ceased at the hour of evening 
worship, and was again more quietly renewed, for an 
hour or so, before their all retiring to their peaceful 
beds. 

Mai^ret took her brother to her friends in the 
manse — the Reverend Mr. Oswald and his daughter 
Lucy, who, from her first ap^learancQ at Nether-Place, 
had cultivated her acquaintance, and discerned at once 
the excellence of her character. There thej ofteo 
past an hour or two, both during the day and In the 
evenings ; aad Daniel was nothing loth to accompany 
them, for his secluded habits had made him too much 
a stranger with his worthy minister, and now he felt 
the satisfaction and the credit of being a visitor in the 
most respectable family in iall the parish. Mr. Oswald 
had been deterred by delicacy from wishing to change 
the long established habits of one who had been weari- 
ed with Ms little world ; buttiow he welcomed.X>ftniel 
to^ thtf manse as if he tad been all along an intimate 
friend, and even hinted to him that,^in the event of 
Thomas Howie^s death, he must become one of his 
elders. A decent pride rose up in the old man^s heart 
at such a communication j and he showed, by the part 
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be took in the conversation, that he had not neglect- 
ed in hie apparent misanthropy the hest feelings, of hu- 
man nature, nor yet allowed his understanding to sleep, 
either of the spirit or the forms of that simple church 
establishment to which he belonged, and of which, not- 
withstanding his jnorose life, he had always been a re- 
gular member. In this way, the families of Nether- 
Place and the Manse became, in a week or a fortnight, 
more intimate and friendly than they had been for 
nearly thirty jrears ; and this great addition to his hap- 
piness and re^ectability Daniel attributed entirely, as 
it was right to do, to the two young persons of whose 
very existence he had, till about half a year ago, been 
entirely ignorant. Therefore he loved them both 
more and more as his own children. 

The evening before Laurence left Nether-Place — 

and he had remained with them nearly three weeks — 

Daniel asked him and Margaret to come into his own 

bed-room; and afler cautiously closing the door, ai^ 

if eaves-droppers had been as numerous as ffies,., 

whereas no one was in the house but poor old Mysie 

at her wheel, he. began to open his mind to them^ 

whom he tenderly called his son and daughter.—" I 

have been a hard-working man all my life — and per^ 

haps have made gold my God— too — too much ; if so, 

may my Maker yield, foi^veness.. But now he has 

given me another and a pew heart. Ye are brither 

and sister — and I see you love ain anither, jiist as if 

ye were twa bairns playing amang the gowans. Ye 

are my natural heirs-^and every shilling I hae shall 

be yours. When the auld man is gane, you'll make a 

better use o't than he has done. — You'll be mair char 

ritable — mair open-hearted — mair liberal.^ But it is 

owre late to lament now^— no owre late to repent." 

The young sailor spoke out boldly and loudly noy, and 

told his uncle, that he was respected in t|||| parish— 

that he had, injured no one — and done great ^ood in 

his time by his upr^htness and integrity.. "As for 

myself,^ uncle, I want none of your money — God bless 

vou — ^but I will think of these few weeks jvhen I am 

5*C off 5, and I now kneel do^n to bless you for your 
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JdodDfeiB to my sister, Maiiga^et, and to beg tluiAryoa 
will give me your blessing !^^ The old man^s tears feU 
down bfer his wrinkled cheeks, when Laurence and 
Margaret both knelt down, and put tiieir joined hands 
upon his knees. ^^ May the Great God bless joa both^ 
all the days of yoor life, my dear children, and take 
yoo at last to his right hand, where he sitteth In light 
inaccessible and fall of glory .^' They rose ap, and sat 
down close to hioi, uttering not a word. ^^ I have sent 
directions to get my will made. I leave Nether-Place 
to Margaret^ and a thousand pounds forbye — and to 
you, Laurence, I bequeath the rest of my property, of 
Taiue enough to make your life more comfortable — but 
your trade is worth Bir mair than 1 can leave yoit — 
stick to it like a man, and leave the rest to your God/' 
" Uncle,. I came here, as you know, ignorant of your 
great kindness to my sister, and of every thing else. I 
need nothing — want nothing. I do net fear but tiiat I 
shall be a Meutenant before many years go over my 
head. I have «ome piize-money, but what care I for 
that ? L am young, healthy, strong, hope to do my duty, 
and if wounded or killed before the moon is old, I trust 
humbly in God's mercy. I am a sailor, uncle ; but God 
is not foi^otten by them he sees on the g^eat deep. I 
will return to my ship as happy a man as lives. What 
you have said about your intentions to MaFgaret is 
enough to make all the rest of my life pleasant, even 
if I fall into a French prison.'^ Margaret had never 
once in all her life thought about wills or testamentary 
bequests. All she wished was a useful and innocent 
life ; and now that her old unc\|e talked of dying, his 
words aboA^t hereafter made not the slightest Impress 
sion upon her mind, nor did she care when his hour 
came, whether he was rich or poor.. Perfect disinter- 
estechiess can live but in a woman's heart ; and now 
that uie ^ man's talk was about his death,, she never, 
for one nl^ment, thought of any thii^ but' how to 
tend more affectionately and carefully his declining 
days, and make him forget^ in a cheerful old age, the 
dull solitariness of a long manhood, slowly foigetful oi' 
disappointed hopes, and dining to them long after all 
definite notioQ of their aim and object had been losi. 
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^Ubcie^ joa send me to sea with a joyful heart;. 
Look at her—- 4ook at Margaret— when 1 was a run- 
away and reckless boy^-she kept her motheralive — ^she* 
sat by her death-bed — she took care* of my poor sisters^ 
— she covered the table — she made* their beds( — she saw 
that they were prepared for the^rave^— she gave theiii< 
decent burial — she prayed for them to God— and who 
instmcted her — ^who apheld her — who made her what 
she is, good, innoc^it,, and beaatifol — ^yes beautiful, 
most beautiful? The Go4, whom she has served,- who 
will never forsake her, and who now, at this^ hour, 
shows how He will guard the Orphan-s bead !" The 
old liian sat silent in his chair, emd kfept his eye fixed 
upon. the young sailor, while he poured out his bro- 
tfaerly affection in a voice alt<^;ether newj and' with 
words so unlike the ordinary tenor of his quiet speech- 
Margaret wept, but Mysie knocked at the door, to an- 
nounce the supper of milk and cakes, and the old 
eight-day clock struck nine with a cheerful din that 
relieved all their hearts from a load of emotion. In a 
lihle while the supper-board was cheerful as the night, 
before, and Laurence told more sea-stories than ever 
he had done Since he came to Nether*Place, of which 
the Battle of the First of June was of itself more than, 
sufficient to keep DaniePs eyes open an hour at least, 
beyond that of their usual eclipse. 



CHAI^TER XJCXIV. 



For a considerable time after the sailor'« departure, 
Nether-Place was. somewhat dull and spiritless; ttid 
Daniel .kept closer to his arm-chair, roaming li|ss over 
his fields now that he had lost his youthfxil companion,. 
althoogh'Sprihg in- its finished beauty was now almost 
lost i» theieafy richness of Summer. Margaret's oc-r 
cupation among her scholars kept her cheerfulness un- 
interrupted; and lookimg od her brothd^ as a. me&t 
16* 
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likely to rise in kis professioD, and to'be kappy on the 
seas, her many fears for him were subdued down into 
an affectionate apprehension that lay quiet in her 
heart) except ^hen the winds roared loucter than usual 
through the elm-grove, and ali its branches creaked in 
her imagination Ske the^masta of a ship in tempest. 

At this time old Thomas Howie died, and Daniel 
was elected elder. This was an office of sacred honour 
which, a year ago, neither he himself^nor a single ^oul 
in the whole pariE^, could have supposed was ever t(^ 
have been conferred on one so indifferently esteemed. 
But now he was fidly sensiMe of the renovation of bk 
own natural character ; and he had, with that pride 
which the longest course of misanthropical haMts can 
never utterly extinguish, for some months beheld the 
increasing respect with which he was treated by young 
and old. His grey hairs were now honoured ; no jeer- 
ing and sneering faces were now bent upon him ; and 
the first Sabbath that he sat down in the elders^ seat 
beneath the pulpit was perhaps the happiest in the old 
man^s life. 

Daniel Craig was now one of the best esteemed men 
in his native parish. The few friends of his youth that 
still survived met him in his own house, or in theirs, 
with unrestrained cordiality; he frequently entered 
doors which he had never darkened before; h^ 
took an active and useful part in Ihe concerns of 
the Kirk Session; and not one of his brother eldei^ 
was more frequently at tH^ Manse, or seen oitener 
with the Minister. He accompanied Mr. Oswald oo 
his visitations ; and he whq had for thirty years beea 
seemingly blind, dea( aid insensible to all the weal 
or woe of others, now said prayers by the bed of the 
sick, and gave alms to the poor. " Nobody ever 
dojjbted that he had a gude Iveart ; and now ye see 
' that loviiig lassie, or leddy rather, his idece yonden 
has just warmed its blood, like a daughter sent to W 
in his auld age — and she has made her uncle a Cbris* 
tian.^' Such was the general feeling over the parish; 
nor was the old man himself ignorant how the happy 
change hadMb^en produced upon -him— for never was 
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child dearer to parent than sweet Mai^ret Lynd- 
say aow to him whose life she had hlessed and renew- 
ed. 

At- threescore and ten, the morning and evening" 
shadows are alike soleom — as they fall upon the bright 
fields rejoicing in the freshness of the dewy prime, or 
upon the dim landscape reposing in the gradual huish 
of the sinking sunlight. So was it now with Daniet 
Craig. He- calmly counted the days as they glided by 
over the garden-dial now true to the changing hea- 
vens ; and, especially on each Sabbath that wound up 
the week, he felt that he was sa many steps nearer and* 
nearer to his grave. That feeling gave him a tranquil . 
happiness; and he looked over kds beautiful Farm, 
with a sort of gratitude to the- very clover lea-fields,, 
the green meadows irrigated by a hundred little na- 
tural rills, and the deep loamy sail, that sent forth the 
tall wheat — when he thought that they would sustain 
the life and the happiness of Margaret Lyndsay when 
he was gone, and perhaps too a sweet family of rosy- 
cheeked urchins, that would know his tombstone among 
others, in the cheerful church-yard- gatherings, on fu- 
ture Sabbath-days. 

Thus passed on 'the sunny summer among' the silent 
shades of Nether-Place. " I am oure happy now,''^' 
said Daniel, " oure happy to live lang here ; and I. 
humbly trust that I am mair fit for the great change. "^^ 
The mortal body will not wait away from the dust, 
ibr ^11 the deepest happiness of the immortal soul ; 
and one Sabbath morning, Daniel having been longer 
of making his appearance than Usual, Margaret went 
into his room, andfound the- qld man lying asleep upon 
his bed, with a smiling countenance — but it was in that 
sleep from which there is^ no awaking, but in another 
region of. thought and life. 

Margaret had borne every affliction that could search. 
thejaerv.es round the core of her heart; and youth, 
InuocenGe, love, and- religion as native to that heart 
as mere human afiections, had sustained her in them 
ail, without any diminution of her happiness, al- 
though with a great change of its dktracter ; and; 
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therefore, it was not Ukelj that this loss should over- 
whelm her with such strong grief, as she had expe* 
rieoced at other dearer deaths. But the old inan*s 
^ce could not be looked at by the grateful and loviiig 
Orphan, without the fast flowing tears of holy nature ; 
and she kissed the cold cheeks of him to whom the 
tender expression of human affections had for so many 
solitary years been wholly unknown; and with ber 
own gentle hands she closed his eyes. But for him, she 
might have been a dweller under the roof of paid aod 
mercenary charity ; and but for her, he might have 
died in his loneliness, sullenly, and without those 
pious feelings that are best cherished by the breath of 
merely human love. The old man's latter days had 
been happy ; and the shadow of death had fallen upon 
him at last, ^ few hours after a cheerful and fatherly 
conversation with one he loved, beside his own heartb^ 
while the Bible had furnished the last words uttered 
to his deafened ear. Therefore all was right ; aod 
Margaret and poor Mysie shut the door of his room) 
with many tears,' but with that calm emotion that be- 
holds the departure of the aged, oa 'whom this life has 
long had but weakened claims, and who are ready, by 
the benign provision of nature, to yield, without re- 
sistance, to her eternal laws. 

That faithful domestic now looked to Margaret ad 
her sole earthly friend. " I hae been aye kind to my 
master. Miss Margaret; and purely you'll no send me 
awa' frae Nether-Place, now that he is dead ! 1 am as 
willin', though no sae able, to work as before ; and 
gin you will keep me on about the house, I will do a' 
I can to be usefu'. I want nae wage — ^but I wud like 
to die here, up in my ain bit garret, for a' my freens 
are now dead, and 1 am a lanesome body on the 
y earth."—" I do not know, Mysie, where I myself may 
*have to go, yet I believe tRat I shall live here, in this 
house. Whether I do or not,, you are my friend; 
and friends we shall be, as long as ouf Maker prolongs 
our life." Mysie wiped the tears from her withered 
cheeks with hqy apron ; and went about the usual con- 
cerns of the Sibbath-day, just as if a heavy shower 
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of rain or snow had been keeping the family from the 
Uric. 

Mr. Oswald and his daughter, as soon as they heard 
what had happened, came over on the Monday to 
Nether-Piace. Every thing was ordered decently for 
the funeral, and Lucv remained with her fdend for 
two or three weeks after it was over. The will was 
found easily in the old man^s small desk, with a paper 
written in his own hand, full of blessings on his niece ; 
and Maigaret Lyndsay was now the mistress of the 
house, and proprietor of the most beautiful farm in all 
the parish of Casterton. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



* Margaret Lyndsay . was^ now in the twenty-firsf 
year of her age ; and if, as a girl, she had always been 
^nodced even by the jeareless eye of the stranger, aa a 
ereature rarely beautiful among her humble compa* 
nions^ by the way-side at Braehead, or standing at 
her mother^s door in that lane jof the elNy, she was now 
even more so than according to the promise of her 
rising youth. The pure air of the country had given 
colour to her pale cheeks ; and her walks to the houses 
of the parents of her scholars, with her friend Lu^. 
cy Oswald over the hills of bonny Clydesdale and 
its solitary vales, each carrying down its sparkling ri- 
vulet to swell the falls of Bonniton Cora-Linn and 
Stonebyres, had nerved her frame to a fuller loveliness, 
and given livelier eTasticity to her steps. Now, too, 
despondency and fear had fled fay off from the Or- 
phan ; she had not only enough of this world^s means 
to keep want henceforth from her own door, but what 
was dear to her as t&e sunshine of Sabbath, to relieve 
the distresses of her fellow creatures. Nature demand- 
ed no long deep grief from her grateful heart for the 
death of her Uncle. He had died full of daysj and 
life was now before her to enjoy it in contentment and 
innocence. 
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She was beautiful^ and she knew it At least she 
knew that eveiy one looked upon her with kind ejes ; 
and, no doubt, she frequently heard, without thiddng 
much or at all about it, praise of her beauty in compli- 
ment, courtesy, or affection. Her disposition was b; 
nature gay and lively ; and now that sdl clouds seem- 
ed blown away from the limited horizon of her 'settled 
life, her spirits reawoke to their former hilarity, and 
the countenance that ^ad so long expressed chiefly 
pity, sorrow, or gratitude, now shone with smiles that 
told what enjoyment lay spread for her over all the 
common scenes and occurrences of this life. She 
made no violent changes about Nether-Place, for 
she respected the memory of her old kind uncle; 
and she swept not away any of the antique objects that 
had been familiar to his eyes, however rude or homely. 
But still there appeared all around the difference be- 
tween young and old fancies ; a spirit of brighter expres- 
sion encompassed the avenue, garden, house, and adja- 
cent fields ; and, while every thing in itself pennaoent 
was not only allowed to remain, but wm carefully pro- 
tected, such as the willow-^Arbour, the root-seate, the 
high beech-hedges, and the little shed, in whose niches 
the tufted beei^hives stood secure from every wind that 
blew-^many little additions were made, and many lit* 
tie clearings away, that let in the beauty of Nature more 
tenderly or more boldly upon Nether-Place, till the 
neighbours, who knew it best, declared that, though 
they could not tell why, it was far bonnier than before, 
and certainly not to be matched any where in all the 
Upper Ward. 

Margaret was placed in a rank of society^ neither 
high nor low j and it was precisely that most conge- 
nial with her humble and unambitious disposition. 
Far higher, indeed, it was than what jshe could ever 
have dreamed of a very few years ago, when there 
were rarely more shillings in the house than could 
purchase provisions to the week's end. But still it 
was low enough tp keep her chiefly among the pea- 
santry, and to make their houses the chief scenes oi 
the festal familiarities of her heart. Her extreme 
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beauty — her perfectly, blameless manners — and her 
occupation— ffo great a blessing to the little parish, 
made her an object of no common interest to the few 
resident gentry all the way down the country as far 
as Cora-Idnn ; and as few important events,* even in 
the private history of any family, altogether escape the 
pi»tial knowledge of persons no way concerned, there 
was a rmnour, various as the minds of those who 
heard it, of the real cause of her departure from the 
house of Mrs. Wedderbume. There was something of 
romance, therefore, about the circumstances of her 
life to curious nunds, with whom novelty or strange- 
ness has such str<mg charms ; and now that she was a 
lady, even of landed property, the very haughtiest 
members of old rural races, distinguished by their 
fixed and immoveabfe obscurity for many respect- 
able generations, began to hear something extremely 
genteel in the words " Margaret Lyndsay," and per- 
haps would have reconciled themselves to the misfor- 
tune of her becoming the wife of some one > of the 
younger unendowed Clydesdale cadets. But Margaret 
had seen the perfect elegance of cuLivated life in the 
family of the Wedderbumes, and had there repaid the 
kindness of her benefactress by sweet duties, unremit- 
tingly discharged to her own Harriet and Frances. 
Now, she was independent ; and had no wish to sit at 
tables where she might have been pardonably enough 
looked on as a sort of curiosity or wonder, namely, a 
genteel girl out of a farm-house, a lady risen from low 
life, the Orphan daughter of a mechanic, really not far 
from being on a par with the hoydenish misses of a 
squire^s family, with red velvet gowns from the town, 
and red velvet arms to put into them from the country. 
So Margaret rather shunned than sought splendid hos- 
pitality ; btft always with gratitude and humility ac- 
knowledged' every kindness and courtesy that she re- 
ceive/) from persons in a higher rank ; and, above all, 
was delighted to see in her own parlour at Nether- 
Place those benevolent ladies who took an interest in 
the education of the children of the peasantry, and 
w^lio, therefore, looked upon her as a bejaefactress to 
the whole parish. 
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. Before many months had elapsed since her imcleV 
death, Margaret had her wooers, although the two 
first on the list were not such as to represent the 
passion of love as any thing very tragic» Duncao 
Gray, portioner in Moirhouse, a yotmg man of good 
morals, and not yery had manners, and supposed to 
be worth not. far off a hundred pounds per anonm. 
was the swain who took time by the forelock, and ^ 
hinted the modest request of Margaret's heart and haDi 
Some persons make wonderfully little account of snch 
a request ; and hold themselves entitled, after two cr 
three times receiving a piece of short-bread, and a 
glass of elder-flower wine, to ask the lady who has 
given them such refreshment in marriage. The stride 
of transition seems long and violent ; and in Danc:tn*§ 
case it was no sooner taken, than he saw in Mi^ 
Lyndsay's involuntary smile that he had made him^ii 
rather ridiculous. At the same time, there was some lit- 
tle excuse for Mr. Duncan Gray of Muirhouse. He had 
a soul for music framed ; and, rejecting other every- 
day-instruments of stop or string, he selected the Great 
Highland Bagpipe. On it he poured forth, not from 
his breast, but from beneath his arm, the loudest 
longest, sighs, con amore and affletuoso. All the while 
he thus gfave vent to the " windy suspiratioD ol 
forced breath,^' he was in the practice, at teaparties« of 
keeping his blown up cheeks and staring eyes straight 
upon the countenance of Mai^ret Lyndsay ! ted, in 
the enthusiasm of the hour, he beheld her yielding 
to the voice of passion. He had mounted new rib- 
bands on the drone of his pipes, red as the rosy vi- 
sage that puffed below; and pity the delusion of the 
fond youth, if he felt himself and his chanter to be ir- 
resistible. But Duncan Gray was a stout young swain, 
who tived in a high latitude, an4 had an excellent ap- 
petite ; so, when he found that Miss Lyndsay preferr?(i 
a single life, he had recourse to comedbeef and greec«. 
and it was not thought generally over, the parish that 
he lost a^ single pound of flesh on his refusal. That 
refusal — in whatever words conveyed, and, no docbt 
it was In Maigaret^s gentlest maimer, — for it is said 
that no lady Is ahsi^tely angiy with the very absoidest 
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»ffer — was it appeared decisive. Mr. Gray thence- 
forth played less^outrageously on the Bagpipe at parties 
(vhere Margfaret was present, and put his hand to his hat, 
3n her appearance, with rather a hurried and abrupt - 
[lemonstratipn ; but otherwise, he was very much the 
?ame man as before, and began to pay frequent visits 
to Thomas Carstairs of the Haugh, whose daughter 
Rachel was, though no beauty, by no means contempti- 
ble either in talk, tidiness, or tocher. 

The next on the list was one more likely, according 
to public opinion, to have been a thriving wooer — the 
Reverend iBneas M*Taggart of Drumluke. He was 
considered by himself and* some others to be. the best 
preacher in the synod ; and, since Daniel Craig's 
ieath, had contrived to hold forth more than once in 
the kirk of Casterton. He was very oratorically dis- 
posed ; and had got the gold medal at " Glasgow Col- 
lege" for the best specimen of elocution. This medal 
he generally carried in his pocket, and he had favour- , 
ed Miss Lyndsay with a sight of it once in the Manse, 
md once when they were alone eating gooseberries in 
the garden of Nether-Place. The only thing very pe- 
3uliar in his enunciation was a burr, which might, on 
first hearing, have subjected him to the imputation of 
being a Northumbrian ; but then there was an inde- 
scribably ascending tone in his speech, running up 
eagerly to the top of a sentence, like a person in a 
burry to the head of a stair-case, that clenched him at 
once as a native of Paisley, born of parents from about 
Tynedrum in Breadalbane. Mr. M'Taggart was a mo- 
ral preacher ; and he had one Sermon upon Sympathy, 
tt'hich he had delivered before the Commissioner, 
wherein were touches equal, or indeed superior, to 
any thing in Logan — and no wonder, for they were in. 
a great measure attributable to Adam Smith. This 
celebrated Sermon did the pious ^neas pour forth,, 
mth mixed motives, to the congregation of Casterton; 
and ever and anon he laid his hand upon his heart, and 
looked towards a pew*near the window beneath the 
loft, on the left-hand side of the pulpit. 

A few days after ttis judicious and instructive ex- 
17 
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hibitioii, Mr. M^Taggart, witk both Medal ai^ Sei^BOR 
in his pocket, rode up to the door of Nethev-Place? 
like a man bent on bold a^d high emprize. MjfBie 
was half-afraid to lead his steed to the stable — ^for he 
was an exceedingly formidal^e looking amnaal, gxeatly 
aboVe the usual stature of horses in th«t part of the 
country—- as indeed well he mighty for, during several 
years, he had carried an enormous Bladjt bight Cupid 
Congo, kettle-drummer to that since highlj-dLstiBgoiah- 
ed regiment the Scots Greys* However^ lie was sot 
so fierce as he looked; but, prophetiic of provender, 
allowed Mysie to lead him away like a lamb into a sta- 
ble which he could not enter till he '^ had stooped his 
anointed head.^' Meanwhile, the Reverend JEneas 
^^Taggart was proceeding to business. 

The young Divine took. his place, after a little ele- 
gant badinage, on the parlour hearth-rug, with his 
back to the fire, and his coat-flaps opening behind, 
and gathered up each below an elbow — the attitude 
which of all others makes a person appear most like a 
gentleman. " Pray, Ma'am, have you ever read 
Smith's Theory of Moral Sel^timents T'—'^ No, ^, I 
never have; indeed, from what I have seea said of it 
in other volumes, 1 fear it may be above the compre- 
hension of a poor weak woman." — '^ Not if properly 
explained by a superior mind — Miss Ly&dsay. The 
great leading doctrine of this theory is, that our moral 
judgment follows, or is founded on, our sympathetic 
aiOfections or emotions. But then it requires to be 
particularly attended to, that, according to I>r. Adam 
Smith, we do not sympalhize directly with the emo- 
tions of the agent, but indirectly with what we sop- 
pose would be the feelings which we ourselves should 
entertain if placed in his situation. Do you compre- 
hend, Ma'an^?": — "It would be presumpticm in me^ 
Mr. M^Taggart, to say that I do perfectly compreheDd 
it; but I do a little, and it seems to be pr^t^ much 
like what you illustrated so- eloquently in yo.ur dis- 
course last Sabbath." — " Yes, Ma'am, it is the germ, 
which I unfolded under the strongex -light of more 
; advanced philosophy. You will observe. Miss Lynd- 
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say, that often a man is ptaced in a sitnation wiiere he 
feels ootliit^ for liimself, but where the judicious 
observer, notwithstanding, feels for him — perhaps 
pity, or even disgu8t''*->and with that he expand- 
ed bimself before the chimney, not unlike a great 
tul*key«cock with his van-tail di^layed in a farm- 
yard. Margaret requested him to have the goodness 
to taJce the poker and stir up the 'fife. *^ Certainly, 
Ma'^im^ certainly— that is an office which they say a 
man i^ooid -not take upon himself^ under seven years 
acqiiaintaiiee ; but I hope Miss Lyndsay doe^ not look 
upon me as a stranger.^' Therewith he smashed exult- 
ing'ly the large lump of coal, and continued, ^^ Then, , 
Ma'am, as to Uie Sense of Propriety ;" — ^but here Mysie 
opened the door, and came in with a fluster, ^^ My 
-conscience, Mr. M^Taggart, that beast o' yours is eat- 
ing the crib— if 11 tal^e James Adams a forenoon-job 
9irith his plane to smooth aff the splinters — he's a dee- 
vii o' a horse yon, and likes shavings better than last 
ye at's hay .^^ This was an awkward interruption . to the 
44 young man eloquent,^' who was within a few para- 
graphs of putting the question. But Mysie withdrew 
— -and Mr. M'Taggart forthivith declared his heart. 
Before. Margaret could reply, he strenuously uiged his 
suit. ^<^The heritors are bound to build me a new 
Manse— ^and the teinds are far from being exhausted. 
i have raised a process of augmentation, and expect 
seven additional chawder. Hay Campbell is the friend 
of the clergy. The stipend is L.137, 17s. 6d. in mo- 
ney — and likewise from the Widow's Fund you will be 
entitled, on my decease, to L.30 per annam, be it less 
or more— so that"— — 'Margaret was overwhelmed 
with such * brilliant prospects, and could not utter ja 
word. "Give me. Ma'am, a categorical answer — ^be 
composed—- be quiet — 1 respect the natural modesty of 
the sex-*-but as for Nether-Place, it shall b^ settled as 
you and our common friend Mr. Oswald shall fix, upon 
our children." 

A categorical answer was one . which Margaret did 
not very clearly understand ; but she instantly felt diat 
perhaps it might be the little expressive word*-^^ No fl 
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and accordingly she hazarded that monosjUable. tfr. 
M^Taggart, the Man of the Medal, was confoonded and 
irritated — he could not beUeye hiis ears, long as thej 
were; aod insisted upon an immediate explanation. 
In a few minutes things were brought to a proper 
bearing ; and it was felt that the Sermon on Sympathy 
had not produced the expected effect It is grievons to 
think, that MnesB was barely ciiril on his departure ; 
and flung his leg over old Cromwell with such vehe- 
mence, as almost to derange the balance of power^ and 
very nearly to b||Dg the pride of the Presbytery to th^ 
gravel. * However, he regained his equilibrium, and 

<< With his left heel insidiously aside. 
Provoked tJoe caper that he seemed to chide," 

till he disappeared o\lt of the avenue, from the won- 
dering eyes of Mysie, who kept exclaiming, " Sarfe as 
— he's like a rough iider! Luke now, the beast's -funk- 
ing like mad^'and then up again wi' his forelegs like a 
perfect unicorn." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

It was at^the Manse where all Margaret's leisure 
hours wer^ past, when her young scholars had leA her 
in the afternoons, and when she desired to enjoy the 
pure i^ glad pleasure of friendship. Lucy Oswald 
was t^ or three years younger than herself, and in 
the buiy retirement of her father's house, wljo had been 
for a long time a widower, she had had few and short 
opportunities of lending her heart to. girls of her ovn 
age and condition. She had therefore fastened on the 
friendship of Margaret Lyndsay, with all the eager- 
ness of a new natural delight, and felt towards her the 
unreserved, yet respectful lovej of a younger sister. 
Mr. Oswald too, was in every respect like a father to 
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her ; undertook the management of her property ; 
gave her advice on all matters relative to a country 
h^ ; and, indeed, the fields between the manse and 
Nether-Place were seldom a day without seeing some 
one belonging to one or other of the families passing 
to and fro. There was a little wooded glen about hafr 
way between, on the fanciful Chinese bridge over 
whos^ rivulet, built by a worthy retireH Glasgow mer- 
chant a native of the parish, Margaret and Lucy met 
by appointment almost every day ; and at such times 
they often spoke to each* other of IReir absent bro- 
thers. Laurence had been pleased with sweet Lucy 
Oswald, and she with him, more than either 6f them 
knew ; atid that unconscious affection bound, the inno* 
cent girb heart still more tenderly to Margaret. On 
the other hand, she ne^er tired of speaking of her own 
brother Ludovic, who had never been at home since. 
Margaret came to Nether-Place, and who was an En- 
sign DOW abroad with the army. 

Ludovic Oswald had been s^erely wounded, and 
was expected home every day, on leave of absence, 
till his strength should be sufficiently restored for ser- 
vice. The new prospect of his arrival diffused more 
than*ordinary cheerfulness over the manse, and well 
could Mai^ret, from experience, enter into the de* 
lighted feelings of the father and sister of the gallant 
young soldier, about to return with wounds and ho- 
nour to the home of his boyhood. Every one inj;he 
parish spoke with enthusiasm of Ludovic Oswald; 
praised his free character, and his fine appearance ; 
and said, thai na doubt he would return home cured of 
all his* wildness, and make happy his father^s heart at 
last, which his former thoughtlessness and errors had 
sorely disquieted, and indeed Well nigh broken. 

Mr. Oswald was a man of strong native sense, and 
strong native feeling. His affection for his two chiU 
dren filled every comer of his heart; and there was 
nothing in the discharge of his quiet and regular dup- 
lies, as the clergyman of a small parish, so to occupy 
his mind,, as to exclude their image. Had he belong 
ed to any other profession, and mixed with the stirring 
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world, a man of his energetic character would, no 
doubt^ have engaged strennoasly in the affairs of tife ; 
but as it was, the sphere of his nsefuhiess was cahn, 
and in its undisturbed quiet, the whole of his affections, 
after his wife's death, fiowed towards his chlldreD. 
Lucy had lived in innocence and joy ; and with her his 
parental affection was clear and unclouded as a sum- 
mer's day. But Ludovic, although distinguished for 
the generosity and fearlessness of his character, had 
always been weak in his will, and unsteady in his 
principles, so aslto afflict his father with bitter disap- 
pointment, and all the heart-sinkipgs of a moral grief. 
At last he entered the army, as a private soldier, 
and for several years had not been heard of, so that ius 
father had almost wept for him as one among the dead. 
But at all times foremost in desperate achievemen:^ he 
had attracted the notice of his officers, and his reelect- 
able parentage becoming knowD,he had been made ao 
Ensign. In that rank, he not only maintained, but la- 
creased his reputatioi|for valour and daring enterprise ; 
and was now about to re^tufn to .the house of a father, 
who remembered his vices and follies no more, except 
in as far as the remembrance deepened his affection for 
bis only Boy ; while the thought of his wounds and 
sickness brought an increase of tenderness into tliat 
heart which had so often and long bled «ver his ra^ 
and culpable transgressions. Lucy, wht^knew lessabottt 
her brother's errors, looke4 forward to his return wiA 
unmingled rapture ; and she could not praise him 
more to Mai^aret, than by saiylng that be was as kind 
a brother as Laurence seemed to b^ and, no doubts 
equally brave in the presence of danger and death. 

Ludovic Oswald arrived at the Manse one evemng 
when Margaret was there ; and in an hour or two af- 
ter the restless joy of the first meeting, Lucy and he 
walked with her to within a field of Nether-Place. 
Love, at first sight, is perhaps not pru^nt, but it is not 
uncommon ; and although Margaret Lyndsay had lived 
too much for others, and too little for herself, to in- 
dulge any hasty emotions of .any deep nature, yet 
now, in her freedom from all present anxieties, and io i 
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the softened remembrance of a life of trial, her pure 
heart expanded towards the. happy scene she had just 
witoessed in the Manse, and she inwardly acknow- 
ledged, that Ludovic Oswald was indeed a noble look- 
ing youth, and that he bore brarery and gentleness 
upon his forehead. Next day she saw him with plea- ' 
sure — the next again with delight — and in a few short 
weeks, Margaret Lyndsay loved Ludovic Oswald with 
a love pure, innocent, and thoughtless of futurity, bdt 
still love that was never to pass away, and that was 
felt by herself, almost in sadness, to he all unlike her 
regard for one who had too dearly loved her for his • 
own pea(5e, Richard Wedderburne. She now felt, that 
to visit the Manse daily, and to receive visits from its 
inmates^ was » delightful, but oi^ht almost to be a for- 
bidden thing; and frequently she stopt short at the 
Chinese bri^e, and retumed^to Nether-Place. 
. Margaret was now in possession of peace, quiet, 
competence, health,/i clear conscience, and the esteem 
and affection of every soul in the parish. Yet now it 
was that she began, for the very first* time iq her life, 
to be unhappy — to be subject to fits of despondency 
and sadness — bx\i^ to look over the ^reen fields and the 
blueHky without any emotion of pleasure. Towards 
the Manse her heart now turned, not as it had hither- 
to done, with the b<)widing glee of affection, but with 
a humblihg and froubled delight, of which it felt well 
that Lucy was not the object. When she looked '4)ack 
OD her departure from the family of the Wedderbumes, 
for which they had glv^ her so much undeserved cre- 
dit, she asked hejself what she would have done had> 
it been Ludovic Oswald, from whose love she had been 
ordered to fly ? She might have obeyed her benefactress 
and her mother ; but it would have been in despair and 
misery ; and she might just as probably have set her- 
self against her duty to them, and married him who had 
besefichedher to^be his wife. That was a trial where the 
temptation was but weak, yet had she sometimes felt 
pride in having withstood it ; and she had now and then 
sudered the pleasing flattery of self-love to delude her 
imaginatioQ into a belief of an imaginary virtue. Now 
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her inQocent heart was beglnoifig to become the prej 
of pa98ioii^--<ind that pasrion comtDg anddenly upon 
Her, hi the calm of her life, startled her with an idea 
^f (^fulness and guilt How dared her heart to beat 
•o towards Lndovic Oswald, one who, in a mouth or 
two, would be leaving his father^s house, and in the 
dangers and hardihips of an honoorabie profession, in 
which he had already almost lost'his life, what thoughts 
would ever he have of her, so foolishly and wickedly 
devoted day and night to his image ? But all these 
straggles, between delicacy of feeling and purity of sool, 
on the one side, and love, sudden, strong, and deep on 
the other, served but to render the yonng, sick, wound- 
ed soldier more dangerously dear — and, day after day, 
his languid countenance, brightening up through the 
dimness of exhaustion and psdn, with the flashes of his 
bold and heroic nature, became more irresistibly beau- 
tiful, and his voice, yet coming tremulously from a 
breast that the bayonet had scarred, thrilled through 
her heart-strings, with sharper and more frequent 
pangs.— -j^ I love him — 'Yes, I love him better than life 
and all it contains, and I know that I Inust b^ miserable 
-for eyer !" 

But her passion was not wholly misery. How*beaa- 
tiful now was that little glen ! — how like a paradise in 
Its deep, rich, dewy, . murmuring, and- unabrageotK 
-calm I-r— How blest to walk with Ludovic ind Luc? 
down the secret channel tf the rivulet, and sit with 
them on seats of living stonie, in niches formed by na- 
ture in the rock-walls that were all embroidered with 
a thousand dyes, and that waved gently, as a sigh of 
wind came rustling down the banks, with their grace- 
ful and gorgeous curtaips of pensile sprays interming- 
led with buds, blossoms, flowers, and weeds, all alik£ 
beautiful in their untamed and balmy luxuriance! 
Then what dreams of night repeated in a more hea- 
venly happiness these hours of day ! Imagination, left 
free to be the minister of delight to innocence, then 
put words into the lips of the young soldier that dis- 
solved Margaret^s vei>y soul in bliss. He would return 
to the wars no more ; for all his future life her smil^^ 
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vere saffijciemt; — he pressed her to his hosom, and 
.ailed her his wife, and then Margaret awoke to tears, 
ind again renewed the same dear delightful distracting 
md destroying .evening walks with her friend and 
lover ; and again, night after night, dreamed the same 
or other overwhelming dreams ! And lover h^ was 
Indeed, and soon declared his ,love, not in a dream, 
but in a waking hour of the dim silent twilight, when 
Maigaret^s soul fluttered, and almost faile^ within her, 
on hearing Ludovic Oswald ask her to become his 
wife. 

One little month had not yet seen its Sabbaths since 
Margaret Lyndsay had first beheld the man whom she 
had no^ promised to marry ! And as sh^ leaned her 
head on his bosom, she felt an upbraiding of conscience 
that she had delivered up her whole ^ture life into 
the care of one whom she so little knew — who might 
be unprincipled, capricious, violent, selfish, without 
piety — ^not even in heart a Christian! -For, did she 
not know — was it not the talk of all around, that Ludo- 
vic Oswald, although generous and brave, had stained 
his early youth with vice, and had sorely dtsquieted 
his father's life? Was it his voice - face — person- 
manner— *that she loved ? Or was it the man himself, 
his character, and his virtues? Did she first know 
and then love the excellence of his nature, breathed in 
calm thoughts, and embodied in meritorious actions ? 
Or was it vain — idle — aipless* enthusiasm all ? A 
dream, beginning in delusion, and, perhaps, to end in 
darkness and despair ? — She knew not— could not know 
— but that she loved him was all she knew ; and before 
lifting off her head from his bosom, an oath was sworn, 
on which hung the happiness or misery of all her days 
to come in this world* 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

What joy was ia the life <rf «we»t L»<gr <)8wald I 
when she was told hy her J>rother that Itofaret 
Ljttdsaj was to he his wife I §he iew oa iriflgs to 
Nether-Place, and enbraeed her aist^ almost ia t de- 
lirium ; hot Margaret's £aee was paler thaa nml? ^ 
her eyes as if red with weeping. In aoHtude, aod Ik- 
fore God, she had communed with her own heart, asd 
all was confusion fimd hemlderment. She h^ swon 
a solemn and a aacred oath to l4idov>e Osw^Ui and it 
must not be broken; yet imhappy fearsf reapectisg 
his dispe^tioa, character/ j^nneipka, and iaitii, now 
forced themselTCM into her agitated botomf and she feit 
that such lo¥e as hers was already beginning to be 
troubled, and might some' day become utt^ naseiy 
^^ O ! what weakiiess is mine,'' ^oi^bt Mie, ^ to jield 
up my aoul ^us to one whom I so little know T Bot 
Lucy was now weeping with ^j upon her neck ; sod 
the tw<t friends were in a few minute composed aod 
happy. Lnqr's Toice was very like that (^ her bro- 
ther's, and its tone revived Mai^ganet's heart; tiie con- 
tagion of her joy fulness could not be escaped ; so .ann 
in aurm, and with many of their custoouiiy smiles. 
they reinmed to the Manse, and Margaret received tbe 
solemn and somewhat sad benediction of him who v« 
eoon to be ber fiither. 

Mr. Oswald, as soon as Lw^ had left the pariour, 
took Margaret into' his own room, and tenderly em- 
braced her as his own child. ^ I have mnch to saj to 
grou, my beloved Maigaret-^^much, ibat I fear joQ 
know not of— but which it is right yon should know 
From a father's lips alone could rightly come tlie 
words I must now use." Margaret sat down breath- 
less' with strong emotions, of which a vague andiiH 
definite fear was the chief. Mr. Oswald's countenance 
was not vpry gloomy, but it was very mournful in its 
atrong, almost stern lines and furrows, and even a tear 
or two made theif* escape. ^^ You have promised to be 



iamB the wife •£ my 0M, LiidoTfc,*-6od Id Ms infiiilte 
m^rcj, grant that^te be a good husband to one so 
good ; but, had I kDowa yon lored Ura^ I shonid h^ve 
tho^^ myself caHed on by aatnre and religion to be- 
l^Mfa- jom net to ple<%e your ftdth to him, until he 
hatf^teii |»roofe of peniteiice for his great past gruilt, 
aM:of a restored- heart.*' The poor girl quaked at 
Midt dismal w<yrd« from the lips of a father, speaking 
id'^B ooly son t« the woman who had promised to be 
kiiwife, "Oh? Sir, IfLudovic has been a great sinner, 
Wmust be a true penitent— he must, indeed. Tender 
ttd affiectk>nate does he seem to be to his father and 
Ui^ikter ; and, for myself, I am not afraid. It will be 
anp 4>wn fault if erer he uses me ill when I am his 
WW.''— "Yes, my dear child, my Ludovic loves his 
After and sister — and no doubt — no doubt — well must 
to lore thee, else had he not a human heart. But 
ndutt is lore to the creature, without fear of the Crea- 
tor f Oh ! Margaret, I must speak ! My son broke the 
fwart^-^ye, destroyed even the life of one not so good 
-*«iio, aet so good— but as young, and almost as beauti- 
ibl, as thyself! My sOn'was a seducer— and, in the eye 
of God) what other than a murderer, since she, whom 
be betrayed, died at last of a broken heart ?" This was 
a hiew wholly unexpected and strange to the innocent 
a&d iHisuspectiIng Margaret. Ludovic Oswald a seducer 
aaii a munierer ! He wiiose voice was so sweet — whose 
eyes were so mild— -whose manners were so gentle — 
he who had faced death so many times on field and 
fort, and like one who had been made brave by a good 
conscience ! Was she to be the wife of such a man ? 
And oh ! did her heart tell her that it loved him, even 
now, with andimiDished and agonizing love ; even 
DOW, when his own father's Ijips had pronounced him 
80 dark and so cruel a criminal ! 

Mr. Oswald told Margaret how Ludovic had betray- 
ed to sin and shame the daughter of a respectable man 
— how she had followed him abroad — and shortly af- 
ter died of hardship and remorse. " The story is too 
wen known by many hundreds to have remained al- 
ways a secret to you, Margaret ; and as a father, and 
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a minister of Christ's* word, I haye held myself bound 
to tell the truth. If my son confessed Jiot his guilt to 
yoa-*-if he has concealed his iniquity from you, then 
the promise of marriage you made is void ; and God, 
I think, will hold you innocent if you depart from it/ 
Mr. Oswald uttered these words with a faltering voice, 
and in great agitation. Margaret had now ' regained 
some strength, and her heart beat less quirkly in what 
had seemed a thick and dusty atmosphere. ^^ No, fa- 
ther — for by that name I call you, with all the Iotc 
and reverence of a daughter— I will not break my pro- 
mise — nor do I feel that, if I did, the great God would 
hold me guiltiess. I will be the wife of your son- 
sinner as he has been, and may' yet be — and if 1 can 
lead him to repentance, then will I lay down my head, 
and die in peace.^' 

Ludovic Oswald entered the room with a happy 
countenance ; but their appearance at once istruck liim 
white 'and dumb as a ghost " Father-^Margaret — what 
is this?" "OLodovic — your sins are great — andyoo 
have deceived me indeed — but what are now my sor- 
rows to those of her who died in shame, sorrow, and 
sin, and all for your guilty sake ?" — " Will you then 
abandon me — Maigaret — and have all your oaths been 
but empty air ? Will you leave me to die of these 
wounds ? If so, let me depart this very night." There 
was long — deep — dead silence — and of the unhappj 
three the father sobbed loudest,* and walked up and 
down in the room, even wringing his hands. " My 
poor boy — if I love thee, in spite of all thy guilt— so 
perhaps may she continue to do, who knew it not, 
and may now hope to assuage in thee the darkest sor- 
sow of the soul — :remorse. Margaret Lyndsay — will 
you yet become the wife of my Ludovic ? — And in due 
time I will myself, with my own voice, make you my 
daughter."—" Yes — I will be his wife," and so saying, 
Margaret went up to him, as he sat seemingly stupified 
with shame, fear, and grief, and tenderly kissed hii 
forehead, anci wept upon his neck. In a little while 
she rose up and went her ways — silently — sadly— and 
blind to all surrounding objects, till she found hersel 
in her own bed-room in Nether-Place. 
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What a change had come over her life in one little . 
hour I The whole future seemed ghastly ; and she 
shut her very eye-lids in a paroxysm of despair. Old 
Mysie had notited ihe woeful'alteration ha her mistress, 
and was heginning to connect it, some how or other, 
with Ludovic Oswald. She was afraid to knock at 
the door, hut the weekly postman had brought a letter 
for Miss Lyndsay from Edinburgh, and Mysie knew 
it was from Miss Wedderbume, so she contrived to 
steal into the room, and gave it, without speaking, into i 
the trembling hand of the poor creature, who had been 
tossing upon her bed. It was from Miss Wedder- 
burne — saying that her mother ,was dangerously ill. — 
and that she now implored Margaret to -listen to her 
son's addresses, for that he had been long utterly -lost 
to himself and friends, and that nothing could save 
him but marriage with the wOman he loved. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



The Sabbath morning lay in the perfection of. 
its summer splendour over the beautiful parish of 
Casterton, and every cottage was peacefully prepar- 
ing to send its inmates to the House of God. But 
at Nether-Place, the sound of the bell was faintly heard 
within the darkened room where Margaret Lyndsay 
still lay^ oppressed with a load of miserable thoughts. 
This was the first time she had missed going to pub-' 
lie worship since she had i^ome into the country ; but 
to look upon the faces of the Oswalds, under her pre- 
sent trial, was not possible, and she felt likewise, that, 
at this time, she would be well away from the church. 
As she lay on her bed, she saw the congregation all 
rising up to pray, and her own pew empty ; she heard 
Mr. Oswald's voice disturbed in prayer, and saw his 
^lark melancholy eyes, under a brow knit by the pain 
18 ^ 
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of keenest feeUnga, lookiog upwards to heaYen in su|v 
j^catioa for the spiritual welfare of his flock — ^more 
' especially of herself and his sod. She accompanied 
the whole exercise of the day with her heart, and 
when the old faithful and affectionate domestic at last 
opened the window-ehutters, there came in aloc^ with 
^e sunshine the sacred. Sabbath air, as if freshlj 
breathed from the lowly place of worship. 

Margaret arose, and knowing that on. that day no 
hand would lift the latch of the garden-^ate, she took 
her Bible into the wiUow-arboqr, and with.it composed 
her heart. This was the Lord's day ; and upon it the 
heart of every sinful and sorrowful creature, if inspir- 
ed with religious faith, may humbly bring itself into 
closer communion with the Great Spirit of the Uni- 
verse. In that quiet place, with the shadows of the 
flowering branches chequering the holy page^ Maigar 
ret felt eyery passion laid asleep. Unconsciously she 
turned to thos^ chapters where she knew there were 
comforts promised to the afflicted, and now every verse 
seemed to overflow with more merciful meanings, and 
to breathe a blessing farther and farther into her lately 
disconsolate .soul. That book had been her support 
when watching by the bedside of her dying sisters— 
and nothing else but that book could have sustain- 
ed her when she was hearing her mother's groans, and 
wiping away the big drops of agony from her forehead. 
When it was upon her knees, the power of this mortal 
life over her was subdued or destroyed ; the shadow of 
the world to come was then brought solemnly over 
h^r thoughtful spirit; and an awe was felt, as if she 
were sitHog more immediately in the presence of her 
Maker. . . 

Tried as she had been with so many afflictions, 
throughout those years that, in our imagination of ho- 
mfin life, we Vainly think belong to happiness alone,— 
^argaret had not had recourse to religion occasionally 
to console, but at all times to keep her alive like the 
very air she breathed ; and to her the Sabbath day 
was so entirely set apart to God, that upon it she could, 
with SBiall effort banish a)l disturbing earthly emotions. 
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md keep it sanctified, without intrusion, to t&e great 
put^ose for which it was designed. Nor is such so- 
iemn and serene observance of the Sabbath rare in the 
cottages of Scotland. In many thousand famihes, it is 
a day scarcely belonging to this life, — on which the 
poor man^s soul, we;airied and worn out by labour, po- 
verty, or other ills, renews his hold on heaven. The 
turmoil of the week-days is no more remembered in 
the ealm that then reigns within the religioui^ house, 
than ^e sound of the wares that have beat agaii»t the 
vessel's side at sea, by the crew who have moored her 
securely within the circle of some land-iocked bay, 
foeautifhl in its perpetual calm. Each Sabbath comies 
upon the earth with the unbroken holiness of all thiit 
have preceded it, and thus the simple dwellers in hats 
are bom to its observance, just as a son is bom te 
venerate his father's grey hahis. The Sabbath-day, 
therefore, is a day of refiige ; and the clamours, sighs, 
groans, cares, anscietl^s, griefs, and guilts of life do not 
enter its diawn, but tbey lile in wait for the soiil when 
It shall s^ift «ome out ittto the regions of this eartb,: 
once more to be harassed, turmoiled, and pursued. 

Mal^aifet arbsie on the Monday, with a mind calmed 
and streV^hened — and then she considered the life 
before her in all Its aspects. There was much to dis- 
hearten — m«ch to wi^p her projects in fear; but tb 
break faith with Ludovic Oswald, neither her heSart 
nor her conscience Could suffer, and although she now 
knew that he was not the character she had dreamed 
in her delight, btit even deeply stained with vice, she^ 
wept > to feel tiiat she l6ved him with undiminished 
love and rather than not be his wife, would wish not to 
see the morning sun. Of Richard Wedderbume* she 
thought with respect and gratitude, and since it must 
be so, with pity ; but, adorned as he was with every 
accomplishment, virtuous, wise, blameless in reputa- 
tion, and possiBssed of this World's goods — he yet was 
to her as nothing, when she thought of Ludovic Os- 
wald, the son of an obscure country minister, poor, 
worn out with wounds, and, alas ! a cruel and, perhaps, 
impenitent, sinner. So she wrote a humble and afifej^- 
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tionate letter to Miss Wedderbame, with manx^^'i*^ 
prayers for her mother's recoveiy^ but decIioiBg ib 
imdness and sorrow to become her sister, and the wife 
•f one of the best of men. 

Monday eyening came, and Margaret- was stiH un- 
able to go to the Manse ; but she could not help hop- 
ing and-expeeting that either Mr. Oswald, or Lacy, or 
LudoTic himself, would yet come over to Netber-Place. 
In the twilight she wedked down the lonely aTenue, 
below the thick shade of whose trees nothmg mored 
but the little flitting bat, and she saw a figure ap- 
proaching ; but it was nobody from the Manse. It was 
Michael Grahame of Lamington-Braes, an amiaMe 
young man who had been educated for the miniatiy, 
and who had l^een prevented h&m entering on the sa« 
cred profession by.» long course of delicate healft 
that seemed symptomatic of a consumption. Within 
the last few months he had regained bis strength, and 
could walk easily from his mK>ther's house to the Maoae 
or Nether-Place, a distance of about fi«e miles. . He 
was now returning hpme from Mr. Oswald?s in the cool 
dusk of the evening, and knowing nothing of what had 
occurred between Miss Lyndsay and Ladovic, he 
thought of passing with her perhaps one hour of calm 
delightfiil happiness. For Mchael Grahame loved her 
beyond all ebe in this world, within the secrecy and 
silence of his own thoughtful and melancholy spirit ; 
the few chance hours that he Uved in her presence 
were to him sweeter than aU time beside; and some- 
times hopeful even in his hopelessness^, he had che- 
ricihed forlier a passionT that preyed upo&^hia veins^ 
already wasted with a long slow fever, and agitated a 
heart often %ad at the prospect of an early death. Na« 
tare had given him a soul of finest mould, endowed 
both with sensibility and genius ; the deep i^eligiou$ 
feeling, that had prevailed over the . whole course of 
his edq/cation, had imbued his character with a pe&r 
siveness and purity that were felt by the very rudest; 
and his knowledge and information so superior to those 
of all around him among the simple country-people, 
gave to him an authority which he kneiy not he po&» 
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dessed, and made his name beloved and even venerated 
ivlierever it was known. In many respects he re- 
sembled that young poet whose writings he read witii 
so nrruch pleasure^- Michael Bruce ; and as he resem- 
bled him in genius, and virtue, and lowly estate, so also 
was the likeness perfect in sadness, sickness, and prema*- 
ture decay. 

Never before had Margaret's pale face seemed sq- 
beautiful to Michael Grahame as it now did, with its 
sadness scarce visible in the shadowy light of evening^ 
-^ — and never had her voice sounded so silver-sweet as 
now beneath the umbrageous arch of the dewy trees^ 
that almost hid the silent avenue from a sight of the 
new^-risen stars. Full of deep sensibility and imagina- 
Qon iQ all his thoughts and emotions, the youth felt 
walking with an angel through the shades of Paradise,. 
and^ a perfect satisfaction possessed his soul as he heard 
breathing near him the innocent and beautiful be- 
ing whom he so tenderly loved, but whom, he knew,^ 
he was never to possess. Even the thought of death, 
itself, which was seldom , wholly absent from his 
mind, was now. pleasant, and devoid of all fear. He 
felt his spirituality in the pure affection of soul to soul ; 
and knew that he and Margaret would meet in hea- 
ven. His conversation, therefore,, was this evening 
more than usually full of heautiful images and serene 
thoughts ; till, all at once, Margaret Vas inspired with, 
an, irresistible wish to tell him the story of her love, 
and to beseech him for his advice and counsel. So, 
walking together into the willows-arbour, they sat down ;; 
and she totd him every thing as it was, her own love,^ 
and the shock she had sustained by the knowledge of 
Ludovic's vices and guilt.. 

She sat in the silence waiting for the voice of a 
friend ; but Michael Grahame was speechless. A smalL 
spark 9f hope had vivified his heart, and now it was 
extinct for ever. Between him and the grave there 
had hitherto seemed often to glide a visionary creature 
altogether beautiful, who, with soft voice eyes and 
hands, moved him away from, the burial-ground, back, 
into the cheerful light of day. But now that fair phaiiir- 
' 18 * 
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torn would nev^ more stand betireen him iradl4feat& ; 

* for it liad beeh nothing but an image of Margaret Lyad- 
say, conjured iq> by hk soul in ite vidn longings after 
human ties, and all was now seen to be a delusion and 
a dream. At last he looked upon her face-— gently 
lifted up her hand — and then implored the blesssingof 
God upon her for eyer, with a voice at once so solemn 
and so mournful, that Margaret wept — less for herself 
than for him who was now her comforter. 

Michael Grahame had been a playmate of Ludoric 
Oswald's in their boyish days, and he felt towards him 
that strong affection which so oflen subsists between 
persons of opposite characters. He knew Ms vices 
and his greatest guilt ; but in spite of all that holy 
hatred of yice which was in his ovm pious spirit, 
he gently ju^ed this tran^cessor. Ludovic had al- 
ways been kind to him at school, and hj his strengtli 
and courage had guarded his timid and sickly boyhood 
from injury and insult. The gratitude Michael then 
felt for the preservation of his whole peace of mind, 
which would have been otherwise utterly destroyed 
in his helplessness, did not cease in riper years, and 
he, the thoughtful, blameless, and pious young divine, 
cherished a brotherly affection for the brave and ge- 
nerous, but inconsiderate, and, alas ! unprincipled sol- 
dier. He, therefore, now spoke in praise of his many 
excellent qualities; told Margaret that such promise 
as she had made was sacred \ and that she would be 
the means, under Providence, of reclaiming him £rom 
evil ways, and finally fitting him for the kingdom of 
Heaven. " With you to love him — to counsel hii^p — 
and to show the beauty of holiness constantly before 
his eyes-rLudovic Oswald will become a good man,, 
.and a Christian. You ought soon to become Jiia wife. 
He will leave the army — his wounds bravely received 
will not only justify him in so doing, but they render it 

■ necessary, — for another cainpaign would kill him — 
you will live happily here at Nether-Place. Your 
husband will become a farmer — and where is there a 
more quiet and pleasant life ? I see nothing but happi- 
ness before you— -and, when I am in my grave, remeiA- 
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ber — O remember this evening, and give a sigh to the 
friendship of Michael Grahame.^' 

They parted at the garden-gate, each under strong 
emotion — and as soon*as Maigaret had gone into. the 
house, Michael walked away by himself, in the moont- 
light, to Lamington-Braes. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



There was not a single honse in the whole pari'sEr. 
of Casterton in which blessings were not called dowa 
from.Hearen on Ludovic Oswald and his fair bride, 
on their wedding-day.. He had been a favourite from 
his very childhood^,. both with young and old'; and the 
singular hardships which he- had encountered as a 
soldier in the ranks, fighting in foreign countries^ 
and afterward his distinguished honours as an officer 
when he had been found among heaps of slain, with 
the colours of his regiment round his body steeped in- 
blood,, had either obliterated from the memories of all, 
or softened down their moral judgments of his mani-* 
fold and grievous errors.. As for Margaret Lyndsay, 
her happiness was prayed for as for one not only 
blameless, and without faults, but who had been the 
best friend of theijr children, and" the cheerer of all their 
hearth-sides. There was no reason why they should 
not be happy ;. and aobody had either doubts or fears 
that young Mr. Oswald would make a good husband^ 
and become on his own property of Nether^Place one 
of the most useiul and respectable of all the landhold- 
ers in the country-side. Accordingly, there was not a 
hay-field for miles- around in which long life and hap- 
piness was not cheerfully wished to the young couple, 
as the milk-can went its rounds ; and there was a kind 
of rural holiday both to the idle and the labouring,, 
within all the green bounds of Casterton. 
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The marriage took place in the Manse, dnd they 
were married by their own father. Mr. Oswald was 
himself not an old man, but his head, at fifty years of 
age, was as white as that of fourscore ; and, with an 
uncertain voice, he pronounced the benediction bn the 
head of his son and daughter. The bridegrOoiii trem- 
bled beneath his father's blessing, and the room was 
hushed when the father folded Margaret to his bosom, 
and wet her beautiful braided ai£um hair with bis 
.tears. He had united for ever in this life one of the 
most innocent of human beings with a man whose 
frailties he had but too well known, afld who, he fear- 
ed, was scarcely worthy of such a wife. Bat it was his 
own and his only son, and he ventured to hope Ihat 
with Margaret Lyndsay to cherish and protect, his 
nature would be born again, and that he would show 
the depth of his repentance hy a life of well-dqing and 
religion. A band of young girls, who had been the 
bride's scholars, all neatly dressed in white, were pre- 
sent at the ceremony ; Lucy was bride's-maid ; and the 
evening sun sank behind clouds betokening calm and 
beautiful days, and left the sky open in its settled se- 
renity, to an unhaloed moon and the dewy stars. 

Margaret was happy with her husband. He had 
determined to leave the service, and indeed his con- 
stitution had suffered so much from Ms severe woonds, 
that to have returned to its fatigues would have been 
death. In another year the lease of Nether-Place 
would expire ; then he was to become a farmer, for- 
getful of all the woes of war, and to lead a -fife of 
peace among his own and his father's friends in his na- 
tive parish. It was the duty of his wife to love and 
esteem her husband, and she did so, with all the sim- 
plicity, innocence, and fervour of her nature. The 
young couple were as happy as every one said they 
v/ould be ; and, after homely and heartfelt receptions 
at the houses of all who visited at the Maose, and 
forenoon calls at many a humble cottage, where young 
Mrs. Oswald was received with smiles that illunainated 
the low-roofed and dim apartments, they became in 
their retirement constant dwellers within their own 
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sireet Nethct*Place, and the unnoticed current ^of their 
lives flowed calmly and lightly on, through week-days 
and Sabhaths, with as much happiness as belongs' ta 
this changeful adi melancholy life. 

There had, at last, been little of the delusion of the 
imi^nation with Mai|caret Lyndsay towards the man 
|be loved ; and as that had vanished, far deeper feel- 
ings had taken its place. Having voluntarily linked 
her fate with one to whose faults she was not a stran- 
ger, her affection for him was made still more ten- 
der by the hope that she might comfort his heart in all 
its sorroi^rs,. and turn and keep it in the paths of peace. 
She did not try to persuade herself that she had mar- 
ried him merely that she might turn hii;n from the er- 
ror of his ways ; for she knew that she loved him but 
too, too well, and that she ^as his fond and aflectionate 
bride. But she knew also that her Love &r him was 
pure — -disinterested — deep, and unchangeable $ and 
tbat no happiness^ on this earth could ever be to her 
equal to that of seeing him respected and ^respectable 
before his fellow men, and obedient to the laws of God 
in thought and deed. And in that happiness she was 
BOt wholly disappointed ; Ludovic Oswald was domestic 
in all. his habits— kind to her — and willing to do good 
to all his ne%hbours. His religious feelings seemed 
to be sincere, and his whole conduct to his father and 
«bter, audsin all the relations of life, such as was de- 
lightful to be witnessed by her who now lived but for 
him, and in his virtues and worth placed all her 
earthly happiness. The marriage turned out just as 
every body had expected ; and when the cheerful new 
white-washed walls qf Neth^r-OPlace glanced through 
the trees upon the labourer in the field, or at the doora 
of the farm-houses in valley or on hill-side, many a 
kind thought was sent tov^ards the family within, aii^d 
many a prayer for long life to them — plenty and peace., 
How delightful to the wife of Ludovic to see his fa^. 
therms face now unclouded with anxiety, and that ex-, 
cellent man restored to an untroubled life ! She knew 
from his own heart-rending confessioiis what had been, 
the solitary agonies of paternal affection, Of all sq^-. 
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ro#8, what can eqtml the f^ar fn a fadier'^ heart for tlie 
welfare of the floul df an only sob ! Ludovic had play- 
ed nt his feet-^had wept the ti^ansient tears of a ctiiW 
when his mother died — ^had grown ^p in heauty and 
strength— had sinned — sbffered — repented— and beeu 
ibrgiren hy hia father on earth, as it Was dfetoatiy 
hoped by his Father in Hesireh. And how he was 
living a tranqnil and ihnocent life within a few fur- 
longs of the house in which he Was bom— r^ected 
as well as loved— and attentire to all the thannes of 
a Christian life. iTie very lines in his father's face 
seemed now tb be smoothed, ^nd there wialB nothing 
now bttt a revetend beauty in his white locks— ^ that 
spoke of sttftering and sorrow had disappeared from 
the glistening silver of his head,— his tall pcnon Kad 
nbw recovered its erect gait, atid he walked tip the 
Steps of the pulpit Wie one whose youth had been re- 
. newed. 

Scarcely ft day pasS^ that he iIikI LucJ^ dJd irt)t step 
eret to N^ther-rtace ; at tihies Mrth, iiicrritnent, and 
joy rang thronifh the hoiise ihkt had f^r so iftimjr P'^ 
heernduil and silent— and none ever left it witfo'tit car- 
rying ^>eiBfflm^ away with theto, and lekrini k bas- 
ing behind. Yet siidh seiiined the waywardne* of the 
human he«rt— and strch the imperfectiott 6f humaft 
happiness- that often Ludovic Oswald, ev^n when sit- 
ting bjr the side of his yotfrtg TiearftiAil wife, sink into 
gloomy reveries^ and Matgaret Was sad to hcarhi^ 
long hfeavy sighs, often dismally drawn In sleep, as 
if frdtn the Very depths of his heart. Sorrow for past 
guilt, thought she, is now visiting hito in his dreaffls« 
and his sleeping soul knows not of its oWn repentance. 
Put he will aWake to happiftess— -and so he M eveo 
fijioming; for, with one so good and so beantifi|i, ^"^ 
must not have been happy, even if conscious of som^ 
thing hidden, something too terrible to be kno^n, an" 
even if doomed inevitably to misery at last ? Such wa?. 
indeed,, the condition of Ludovic Oswald; and even w 
the bosom of Margaret Lyndsay conscience smote'bJ^ 
both waking anc} asleep, and told him to prepare l^i^* 
self some day or other to forsake that heiven. 
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CHAPTER XL, 

There had been sometbing sad and mournful in ihe 
umble nuptials of Ludovic Oswald and Margaret 
.yndsay, notwithstanding the rejoicings that had ac- 
ompanied them in many, a field below the. open sky, 
ixd by many a hearth-side below the roofs of peaceful 
ottages. Nor had that melancholy diminished per* 
laps the happiness of the youn^, innocent,, and beauti- 
ul bride. It had sobered her joy, and had, by many 
afflicting thoughts, turned her heart with a more yeani- 
ng tenderjiess towards her husband. Young as she. 
vas, she had lived long enough not to imagine either 
3erfect' bliss or perfect goodness in this world ; and 
the knowledge of her husband's transgressions carried 
into her heart, along with all the fondness of an entire 
affection, also pity and compassion, and a profound 
hope that in the calm of domestic life he would be 
restored to that tranquillity which an erring conduct 
had impaired, and which it must be her constant aim 
to revive and guard. More cheerful and smiling brides 
there had been many than Margaret Oswald ; but few 
that looked forward to better prospects, in faith of the 
power of virtue and religion to wipe away all grie- 
vous recollection, and to bring at last comfort and 
peace. 

Her husband had left home for a day, on a visit to 
an.oH school-fellow, a few miles over the hills; and 
Margaret was sitting in the willow-arbour, during the 
short sunshine of mid-day in early winter, when Mysie 
came to tell her that there was a person who wished 
to speak with her — a woman with a little boy in her 
hand. While they were yet conversing, the stranger 
carae towards them^ along the garden walk ; and Mysie, 
whose curiosity did not suffer her to forget her respect 
to her dear young mistress, went away. The stranger 
wa8 rather meanly dressed ; but she had an appearance 
and demeanour above common, and there was some- 
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thing in her voice and figare unlike a mea^catit— ^ 
something that, hy its self-possesaion, rather intimidate 
ed, if not alarmed. She sat down without heing ask* 
ed on the seat, and Margaret, who had risen, Sd the 
same, without either of them for some minutes utter- 
ing a word. The little boy, not seemingly above four 
years of age, stood at Margaret^s knee, and looked into 
her face with a smile ; bat there was something in his 
features and expression that struck to her very heart — 
for his eye,, and the outline of his countenance, and the 
smile about his lips, at once declared that he was the 
son of Ludovic Oswald. 

" My name is Hannah Blantyre — perhaps you may 
. have heard it,— if not, then Ludovic has deceived yoa 
even more basely than he deceived me. If you ma^ 
ried him with the conseqaences before your eyes, then 
the guilt, the shame, and the ruin be upon your own 
head." Margaret heard the words — each one of them 
—and all of them together — in a hideous and liorrible 
huddle, and she almost repeated them aloud in the 

?uaking fear of some unimaginable evil. '' Yes — ^yes, 
have heard your name — I was told that you were 
dead-^dead of a broken heart. — But how is tliis ? Does 
my husband know that you are alive?" — ^^' Ludovic 
Oswald is not your husband — he is my husband — ^the 
father of that little boy .there whom you hold by the 
hand — and my ain wee Ludovic was bom in lawful 
w'edfock — Aye, sinner as I was when first he took me 
to his bosom — I was the wife of Ludovic Oswald t^hcn 
that helpless creature saw the light of this unhappy 
world." Margaret heard her words — her eyes were 
fixed with a ghastly stare on the sky, but they saw 
nothing-^she did not faint — ^but a strong convukioa 
shook her — and she gave one shrill shrieking cry. 
" Poor woman," said the stranger, " I pity you — but 
my liftle Ludovic shall not be a bastard . when I am 
dead. Had I had no bairn, I might have lived on in 
my desertion— for I know its father hates me — but 
shame shall not be on his bonny ,head, — therefore I 
come to claim my husband, and let the curse fall at 
last on the guiltiest head." 
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Mi»glic6t f^lt tb»t there wm dismal and dreadftd 
tFutb m ttie woman's voice. Sbe was no impostoiw- 
she bad ^(ms bpldly to bar hwWad's houBe — she had 
broagfat* witb her tbeir cUld— and there »be sat, not 
i]»8altu9gljr,bQt eelmtU^j^ and with astern resoluttoii 
to be aclw)wtedged^ — a wife. ^^ I was told . joti had 
died of a broken beart-— <uad I have often wept for you, 
HaB«eli Bl$ntjrre — bat henceforth, all my tears must 
be for myself-^— for in this world now hope is there 
none for me !" — ** Neither is there any hope for me ! 
I knew L^doric Oswald before you ever saw his face 
— I lay in his bosom before he had ever loved you — 
I have been with him in places of blood and horror not . 
to be thought of or named — and thi? is my— our boy 
— and none shall hoot him wjbeti I am in my grave—* 
none shall drive him away from tiie play-ground, or 
force my Ludovic, pretty Uttle fellow, to sit in a cor- , 
ner, in shame, and sobbings, and tears ;— for he was 
honestly boni'-and his father shall say so-M)r I will 
call down God's eternal curses on his head. But I can 
prove our marriage, althoi^h he thinks not-T^and when 
my boy has been i];^hted, what cares his miserable 
mother to sleep with ttie slime of worms ?" 

" Will you go and bring me from the house a cup of 
water f' said Margaret — ^and the woman instandy did 
so. She brought Mysie along with her, and they found 
Margaret lying on the ground. — ^They lifted her up, 
and carried her into the house. *' And wha may ye 
be, and what hae ye been saying, that has stricken my^ 
bonny young mistress into a deed faint ? Are ye ane 
o' thae fortune-tellers, and hae you been frichtening 
her about her husband's being awa the noo, and obli- 
gated, wi' a' his wounds, to gang again to the bluidy 
wars ? De'il tak a' the gang o' you — but did na her 
sweet inncicent face upbraid you, woman ? — See, see — 
she's comin to hersel."— " My name is Hapnah Blan- , 
tyre, you idiot — no spae-wite — so none of your star- 
ing," said the stranger fiercely,-^and with these words, 
she threw water upon Margaret's face, who in a few 
minutes returned to life and sense. She opened her 
eyes, and instantly shut -them again, saying, "It's all 
19 
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trae — I see — no dream." Myeie sat down, ccmfoondei 
and terrified — and the stranger stood with a face almost 
unmoved, and then half frowning, half touched with a 
dim and doubtftil pity. " I believe all you say," said 
Margaret, " I am no wife — my name is Oswald no more 
—it is Ljmdsay— yon, and not I, are his wife — ^Yes- 
Ludovic Oswald is your husband, not mine — I am noth- 
ing font a poor miserable, deluded, and dying sioDer/^ 

Alarmed at the wild looks and words — the weepiog 
and the sobbing, and the groans,— the little boy begni 
to cry aloud by the bedside, afraid even to toacb h£ 
mother, and hiding his face. ^ Ijpsh, brat," said she 
fiercely — and shook him with a strong arm till he 
shrieked. *' Oh i — ray God — are you the wife of Lo- 
dovic Oswald, and ts itlhus you use his child T.'— " Yes 
—it is thus I use his child — and ask him when he fir?t 
comes again to your bed, how he used me. Ask him 
if he ever cursed me— if he ever left me behind him 
when the bayonets of the French were at hand— if he 
ever basely suspected me of infidelity to him, my s^ 
duc'er first and my husband afterwards — ask him if now 
he has married another — you yourself— and if he dares 
to deny Hannah Blantyre to be his wife — if he will 
face God in judgment, after swearing that this child 
is a bastard ? Stand up, you wailing imp— and let her 
see a child that may show its face with the best bairns 
in all Scotland through,- the sonof Ludovic Oswald and 
me — Hannah Blantyre.'^ 

But it was not long before the passion of this injar- 
ed" and violent woman subsided. She had not come 
to insqlt Margaret, but to vindicate her child's birth- 
right. By degrees she felt pity for her whose life had 
so suddenly been made just as wretched — more so— thao 
her own, and she even wept by the bedside. She wa^ 
asked to stay all night in the house ; but that seemed 
unnatural to her, worn out and wearied as she was ; so 
she took the refreshment that poor Mysie gave her and 
her boy in the kitchen, and then said she would z^- 
" I passed a hovel — about half a mile off", on the nwd- 
side. An old woman was at the door, who asked ni<' 
where I was goingf — and I said I, might perhaps «'"•' 
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aa^ht's lodging from her, before it was dark. I will 
steep there — when vour master comes home, tell Jiim 
^i^iere I am to be found." — And so saying, she wrap- 
ped her tall and emaciated figure in a tawdry worn-out 
re4 shawl, and taking her boy by the han^, she strode 
(Mf seemingly in anger, i^ty, and desperation. 



CHAPTER xLr: 



A STUPOR both of intelligenoe and of feeling held the 
^knt, and, indeed, speechless sufferer in her bed from 
that fatal afternoon till next mid-day, when she awoke 
soipewhat revived from a short two hours sleep. The 
old afiectionate creature had sat beside her all the night 
long, and had frequently knelt down weeping, and said 
a prayer for, the peace of her sorely irou])led mistress. 
Now and then Maigaret had sat up wildly on her bed, 
as the winter winds blew shrilly past the window, and 
Uie leafless branches that almost touched the roof 
(^^aked, swinging in the fitful blasts. A few ejacula- 
tions, uttered with clasped or clenched hands, were all 
&&t were heard from her during the long dark howl- 
ing hours ; and more than once, when she was lying 
exha^ted, with white face and shut eyes, the silent 
w^ber feared she was dead, and stooped down over 
her l^s to hear if they yet sent forth feebly the breath 
of life. Few words had the faithful servant been accus- 
toi^ed to utter in her quiet labours — but not a few 
feeMngs were lodged within her breast ; and no mother 
could cliave looked upon her sick child with more 
eager tenderness, than did she, who had long been a 
stranger to ail emotions but those of mere common hu- 
mioiity, now look upon poor Margaret Lyndsay. She had 
been an orphan as well as her mistress ; but she did 
not remember the time she had ever had a parent ; as 
a slave almost had she lived in one house or another^ 
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working hardly and silently all ber days ; many of her 
latest years had heen past in the service of old Daniel 
Craig ; — and now, when the period of her life was near 
at hand, r new joy had heen given to her in her love 
for her sweet-tempered and most heantifnl yoong' mis- 
tress living so happily with her affectionate husband. 
What a change was this ! Grief, shame, min, horror, 
and despair, all at once, without any warning, brought 
into' Nether-Place — and her master and ^stress hus- 
band and wife no more ! 

About mid-day, Margaret, as if suddenly restored to 
her streoj^ and -felf-possession, rose up, and told 
Mysie to go' over to the Manse, and request Mr. Oswald 
to come immediately to Nether-Place. She had lain 
down the night before in her clothes — and while the 
old messenger wa& away, she decently arranged her 
dress, and her hair, and washed the stains of weepiog 
from her cheeks, before Mr. Oswald should appear. A 
ghastly countenance it indeed was that met her in the 
mirror ; and strange to her ear was the hollow voice 
of her own, " Lord have mercy upon me, a sinner T^ 
The tread of her steps had a woeful echo in the silence 
of the house; nor, as .she sat down on the window-«eat, 
where she had so often reclined on Ludovic^a bosom, 
had she courage even to look at her Bible, so sick io 
hopeless anguish was her miserable soul. 

Mr. Oswald, fearing,, from the face of the old servant, 
that Mai^aret had been seized with some alaroEUiig ill- 
ness, lost no time in being at Nether-Place, and Lucy 
was not one who, on sych an occasion, could remaiii 
away from her sister. For a while Margaret saf like 
a stone before them, and only gasped when she strove 
to speak. " 1 am not a wife — Ludovic has deceived as 
both. But, Oh ! Sir ! I am your daughter still — ^Lucy, 
I am still your sister — and I hope that I may be juried 
in your burial-ground.'' These were words at first not 
to be understood ; and Mr. Oswald looked for a mo- 
ment at Margaret as if he thought a quick fever had 
already touched her braio. But she continued — ^' Han- 
i)ah Blantyre is alive — she is your son's wife — and she 
is here at hand to prpve me an unhappy smner.'^ Jtfr. 
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Oswald took her to his hosom — aad her beautiful au- 
burn haijr lay still as death beside his locks, that had 
for Some years been as white as the mountain snow. 
Lucy, stunned by the communication of an almost in- 
comprehensible misery, fell upon her knees and wept, 
for she alone could weep, upon the motionless hand of 
her sobbing sister. Just then, the door opened, and 
Ludovic Oswald, with a smile upon Ms face, entered 
the room. ^ 

His conscience, although it had often gnawed him, 
had still pftener slept, for all love had left his heart for 
Hannah Blantyre; and his love wa«i su^ deep and as sin- 
cere, as love could be in the heart &' an unprincipled 
man, towards Margaret Lyndsay. His love had not 
been merely a selfish passion, kindled by her exquisite 
beauty and loveliness ; but it was accompanied with 
the tenderest and sincerest affection. He believed that 
no proofs existed of his marriage with Hannah, and 
that the two persons who had been witnesses to it were 
both dead. But that signified nothing now ; he dared 
not deny the truth in the awfulness of the scene before 
faim, and first in the deathlike and ghastly silence of 
the miserable man, and then in his frantic agonies, it 
was seen by one and all that his guilt was even as it 
had been said to be, and that there was no hope* Mar- 
garet upbraided him not, for she felt as if on the brink 
of the grave, and her forgiveness was perfect. His 
father fixed his eyes, that expressed nothing but a glare, 
like that of haunted insanity, upon his son, who was 
weeping and gnashing his teeth, and tearing his hair, 
and calling upon God to strike him dead, and fiends to 
carry his soul to perdition. " Oh ! Ludovic, Ludovic, 
what words are these ?'' said Mat^ret, with a voice 
gentle as that with which she had spoken the day she . 
was a bride, and the wretched man fell down in a fit 
upon the floor. 

Hannah Biantyre had seeix bet husband pass by from 
the door of the hovel ; and, with her boy, followed him 
soon after to Nether-Place. With her long black hair 
streaming over her brown face and dark burning eyes, 
«he too now joined them^^ who wjere lying down, or 
19 * 
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kaeellog, or flittiung^ in the ttnpor of their gfmt gtse£ 
When Ludovlc Oswald awx^e* from hk fit he belieU 
her yisage, and shut bi« ejret, with a sfaadder and a 
shriek. ^' Am not I yoor wife ? - Here^ take our cUid, 
and I will go my ways, never nidre to toraieiit jmL 
Had I foreseen all this, perham I might hare aufered 
htm* to live in shame^ and left' him upon the pariah, a 
pauperis brat. But the Great God ip terrible ; and woe 
be to all them who break his holy laws.^' 

Mri Qswald had now recovered his feftitode, asd be 
gently bade his son^s wife, since such she was, leave 
Uie room for a little while, till the unfortunate nan had 
regained some self-possession. '^ I Will do so^ Sir — 1 
know notjb&w this may end; but fain could I lay me 
down and die. My head is rending,. and a strong^ fever 
is in my blood, eating me up. Come, my little boy, 
come i^way to our .last nigjbt's straw. You all know 
where I tiegt^ and there you will . find me^ — for I am 
not able to walk farther ; and this is not the ho«ise for 
me.^' And casting her wild eyes, briinful of laige 
tears, upod Ludovic, who was still lying convulsed up- 
on the floor, and with a look, almost of pity, upon Mar* 
garet, she went aWay, 'and none stopt. her, wit^ her 
little thoughtless boy, to the hovel. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



Even a weak soul and a weak body will bear a woi^ 
derful weight of grief, before they lay themselves down 
in utter exhaustion upon the grave. But Margaret 
Lyndsay — for that now. was her name once more:— had 
a strong soul^ and her frame, although delicate in iti 

fracefulnesS) had been nerved by the constant and 
ealthful occupations of an innocent, simple, and use- 
ful life. Grief, therefore, which at first. had stunned 
and smote her down, soon left , her at liberty to walk 
meekly about as beibre, and was unable to sink into 
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^ ftlenen of ber eheeks tfad beauty that, ever ^c% 
h^ cUldhobd, had gained such general adiniration and 
love. If one" yeatiired t<^ intrude upon her in such af- 
ffictidn — none had a right to see lir suffering under 
it, except Mr. Oswald and Lucy ; but they were almost 
oijects of as great pity as herself, and perhaps sup- 
pm-ted themselves with less fortitude. ^ For with her 
all hope in this life was utterly gone — and qtaly where 
there \& ho hope can there be perfect resignation — a 
confused sense of never^nding ignominy, almost akin 
to sin, lay upon her soul day and night, rendering in- 
deed the night dar^^itiess grateful, and during the day 
bindii^ her eyes down to the earth. Every tie that 
linked her to life was cut at one blow; this world was 
not for her ; and she even longed, but still with the pie- 
ty of her submissive spirit, to go ^ where the wicked 
c^ase from troubling, and the weary are at rest.^^* 

Where was Ludovic '^wald ? That none knew. 
He disappeared utt^ly, — and no traces of him could 
be^ discovered. It was said, some weeks afterwards, 
that he had been seen — or one like him —at a sea-port 
toim, from which a transport with ^recruits had sailed 
for the West Indies. But this was an uncertain ru- 
mour ; and many believed that he had died by his own 
hand in some remote and solitary spot, where it might 
be long before his body was found by huntsman or 
shepherd. Margaret did not fear this often — but some- 
times the thou^t came to horrify her mournful deseN ^ 
tion, and then it seemed to her as if life was a painfui 
and sick swoon, too severe long to be borne. 

Hannah Blantyre still lay in the hovel by the side of 
the high-road. Her long journey of many miles on 
foot, calrrying her child almost all the way— and her 
carelessness of herself in that desperation, had com- 
pletefy exhausted her, and she could not, without pain, 
lift her head up from the straw. She was the lawful 
wife of Ludovic Oswald, and net to be forgotten by 
his wretched father. A few days had elapsed before 
that father could rise from his own bed ; and on the 
&^ Sabbath after this dreadful destruction of ^ peace, 
there had been no public worship. The 1(ii4trdoor re- 
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maioed shut for the ^fst time during many yea(E»— and 
the sound of that little tinkling bell was missed in vallej 
and upon hill-side. But now Mr. Oswald had strength 
to leave the Manse, and ^he walked OTer to Nether- 
Place. " I will accompany you to Hannah Blantyre," 
— said Margaret, with composure. — " 1 wish to hear 
from her something more about my condition, — and, 
besides, I who have enough of this world's gear, will 
extend my charity — if indeed it deserves the name- 
to her who seems to have nothing.'' It was dusk, and 
Sfaigaret putting her arm within that of her father^- 
for so he was still — they walked to the hovel. 

Its wal}s were built of mud, and it roof was turf. 
It stood upon a patch of ground where two liedges 
made an angle — ^in front the high-road, and behind a 
deep ditch choked up with brambles. An old crone 
had lived in it for many years — and harboured per- 
haps for a penny a vnight tfae^Tioqsyess beggar. She 
was standing ai the entrance — tht^^hrlvelled bowed- 
down beldame, with little Ludovic in her arms. The 
moon was rising, and the child Vas prattling about it 
and the stars to his withered nurse, quite- reconciled to 
her haggard countenance, sunk eyes, and the mumbl- 
ing voice of dotage. ^^ Tell thechild's mother to speak 
with us — good old Susan — My pretty boy, — I am 
your grandfather,'' — and so saying, Mr. Oswald took 
little Ludovic into hjis arms. Margaret shuddered— 
but she too kissed the harmless creature that . smiled 
and laughed, and murmured in the fulness of his joy, 
at the smoky door of the hovel, with his mother lying 
within a sick and forsaken beggar. On hearing who 
were there, Hannah Blantyre rose up tottering from 
the straw, and camei out into the open air, begging to 
be allowed to sit down, upon the bank. She did so— 
while the others stood by— Margaret — the old woman 
— and Mr. Oswald, with his grai^son perfectly happy* 
and now hushed in his bosom. 

" tneednot-^cannot tell all the course of your son*** 
afiectipQ for me — it began surely in innocence with us 
l>oth — at least So I thought — and it was long long in- 
deed before I knew any other thoughts. 1 sinned, and 
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1 wish not now to blame Lndotic for taking me vwgf 

from my father^a honpe. The old man — -for old he 

ivas in Ms misery — ^has been for yean dettd-— and had 

I been iitet I ought to ha^e bees, ati thia would not 

haye happened. I loved LudoTSo— and 1 once thought 

he loved me — ^if he never £d — ^the greater was his 

sin.'' V BIr. Oswald was agitated by her voice, now so 

much calmer than It had been on that dreadful night**-* 

and sometfaing liice the soil tones of innoc^ youth, 

before she had erred, and bec<mie m&serabie, ioakh 

dued the speech of Ihe mifortunate wbman. He set 

down iittiie Ludovic on the bank beside his mother, 

and she took him, willing as he was t» go from one to* 

another, into her emaciated and iil-clad breast Mar* 

garet could not restrain her tears ; amd the oid woman, 

who indisdnctly heard what was said, but stifl listened 

with a confused curiosity, leant inrwards i^on her sta£^ 

and fixed her dimreyes upon the speaker. ^ Ludovic 

was about to embark, as a private soldier, lor /Holland, 

and I had either to stay behind, with this boy th«n un^ 

born, or to try to leave this country with my seduceTr ^ 

He . was indifferent to life as I Vfus — and he acknow* 

ledgedme tobe his wife *ui the presence of several 

per80B8-*-two of whom, the wiVes of soMiers, are yet 

alive — Jean Thomson and Elissabeih Shaw^«^i can te& 

you where thev bctii now are, akhough he beiloTes 

them to be both dead. He wished me to stay in Scot^ 

land — but I went with bim, and much hatrdship and 

misery I endured for hia sake. You may well weep, 

unhappy lady — ^but yon will forgive me, for, wicked as 

I was and am, y«t still I am the wife of IJudovic Os- ^ 

wald." Margaret only said, " Yesh— yes yon are," and* 

sat down at a little distance on the fiame bank. 

^ Tkls ciiild was bom— and I nursed him. Need I 
say that] loved iiim better than myself, and gave lum 
my breast to. drink in hm^er, thirst, atarvation, and 
cold, often without a, bed to lie on— no roof over ui, 
no fire to warm us, on the road-«ide, and In frost and 
snow. , But Ludovic had no trust in me^--fer I had 
broken rhj fatfaer^s heart— imd he accufwd me of sin I 
thought not of in my misery, and of feigctting that 1 
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was his wife. No doubt much evil, guilt, and sin did 
I see-— end oAen have I suckled my little child among 
the abandoned and the brutal, surrounded with curses, 
and oathS) and drunkenness, and shocking crimes. But 
had I been Ms wife here in this parish, at Nether- 
Place itself, and respected by the good and the religi- 
ous people who live here, I could not have been more 
true to my husband than I was in that dreadful com- 
pany. He hated me at lastr-drove me from him with 
curses as a prostitute — and I^ alas ! answered with an- 
ffiy words and a raging heart I agreed to leave liiin 
for ever — and to take my child with me away from his 
eyes. I^udovic had been away from me with the annj 
for two months, and all that time 1 was starvii^. When 
we met again, an officer had been kind to me, and given 
me food ; but may I never meet with mercy, if I will not 
carry to the grave a body and a soul free of all sin to 
my husband.^' The poor creature ceased with a sob, 
and Margaret said, "1 believe it — I believe it — ^your 
latter days may yet be past in peace." — " No — no— 1 
am dying — and oh ! that I had never come here !^ 
for I see you are one who ought not to have been 
made unhappy. Take care, Mr. Oswald, take good 
care of little Ludovic, and when I am dead, perhaps 
his father will return, and then you — ^yes, you — ^yoong 
woman, may be his wife, and^ perhaps live happy jet, 
when poor sinful Hannah Blantyre is in her graye.^' 

The exertion of speaidng so long and so vehement- 
ly quite overpowered the unfortunate woman, and she 
stretched herself out, with her child 'in her arms, all 
her length upon the ground. ^^ She is my sod^s wiie,^^ 
thought Mr. Oswiald, ^^and it is my duty to protect 
her while she lives. My son has confessed she is, and 
that is enough." He told her that she must not lie 
another night in the hovel, but be carried, with her 
san, to the Manse. For a long while she was obsti- 
nate — soUenr^or angry in her misery, and in eight of 
the misery occasioned by her appearance among those 
who, in their ignorance, had before been happy. ^U 
lived for three years without any hope or Ludovic 
esrV fleeing me again-^I bad agreed to that^^-aod he 
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upported me in a place remote from all w%o had cir«t 
LQOwn me. But I heard by chance of his coming home 
ind marrying another— and then my heart boiled both 
or myself and this laddie. All may yet be right, when 
am «on€. I give my boy into his grandfather's hands. 
\.9 for myself— let me die in this hovel— and you will 
jay the old woman for her trouble— and let me be 
juried in a comer, Sir, of your own church-yard— 
imong nettles, or any where— without a stone — and 
let such a wretch be forgotten for ever." She rose up 
with these words— and moved towards the hovel- 
but she ff 11 down, after a few steps, and crawled into 
the smoke. The Uttle boy frightened, heTtnewnot 
why, ran after her, crying upon his mother, and the 
old woman, tottering upon her staflf, followed them in- 
to her hovel, leaving Itfr. Oswald and Margaret sitting 
without the power of motion jipon ^^^ bank— while, 
bv thift time, the sky was bright and beautiful with 
all its luminaries, and perfect ^ilence prevailed oyer 
the clear winter night, that had yet scarcely lost the 
softer beauty of autumn. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



The parish of Casterton was but a small one, and 

although not shut out by impassable • "^^"^^ains from 

those that surrounded it, yet it was a cheerful seclu- 

ion within itself, and all its families were more or less 

nterTsteTin^ other's welfare. The greater part 

fTelnh^^^^^^ lived in the oblong vale thatwa^ 

nearly hemmed in by pastoral>ills, and of whicb the 

little village that sat on a wooded eminence was tne 

centre and the heart. About a score of houses were 

rropt down here and there in. the gl-^J^-*^^^^^^^^ 

away tip into the higher country, as if they had be 

longed to other parishes ; bat in their remoteness they 
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etm beloDfed to Caeteftoa, from accideolal <iscwir 
«taaces in the history of the district^ know» o&ly to 
mtlquartM who had commuiiicalod their koowledg<^ to 
kr. Oswsdd, when he was writiiig his ^^StatifitlcaJ Ac- 
Gounf ' f<Nr Sir John Sinclair. 

In such a paiish, such a tragical and strange mk- | 
fiirtune as had now hefallen the fainily at the Umt 
and Nether-Place made a stroi^ and lasting seosatioQ, 
and at every fire-tide afforded subject, not of idle gos- 
eipping and heartless talk, biit of sad, aod serious, 
and mournful conrersation. Bbny a mother whose 
daughters had been tav^ht by her almost ail they 
knew, wept bitterly for Margaret Lyndsay ; the girls, 
now on the yei^e of maidenhood, who had all tender- 
ly loved their instructress, would have done any tMog 
to see her restored to peace ; while the very chil(iren 

, Who had been accustomed to go to Nether-Place to 
meet their sisters in the evening, knew that some cala- 
mity had fallen oa her who used to smile upon thezo 
80 kindly, and they listened with hushed faces to what 
they heard their parents saying about her and her sor- 
row. It is scarcely possible to destroy utterly— to dig 
up by the very roots'— affection for any human being 
who has long possessed it ; and perhaps the difficoltj 
is greatest in cases where the person beloved has 
been of a very mixed character. When the change 
is complete — the fail from good to evil sudden— and a 
total reversal of opinion takes place — then our regard 
may be wholly crushed ; but when, as in this instance, 
we have known the imperfections of the man who 
falls into deeper and darker sin, we suffer no violent 
revulsion of our moral judgment, and continue to 
think with affection still on him who has ceased to de- 
serve any part of it ; being unable, for a few frailties, 
follies or sins more, to drive from our hearts a frien'^ 
whom all along we knew to be loaded with imperfec- 

. tions. It was so now with every family in the~ parish 
towards Ludovic Oswald. Besides, their profoond re- 
spect, indeed veneration, for his father, made it impos- 
sible for them utterly to condemn or abhor the sod; 
and then, too, where was Ludovic now? — ^Dead,p«r' 
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bnpfl — or, if not so, worse than dead — wandering witli 
««morse, nobody knew where, and probifely seeking 
^kath in a foreign country from war or pestilence. 

For seyera! Sabbaths Mr. Oswald^s pulpit had been 
filled by young preachers^ yet unplaced; and there 
were yarious rumours over the parish concerning his 
bsalth, and the way in which he was bearing up under 
this blow. Some said he would never b^ al^e to ap- 
pear IB the kirk again, that Ids body was weak, and 
that bis mind had even more sadly given way; but 
Aat was an idle rumour, for his elders had seen him, as 
mfiU as several of his brethren, and it was known from 
tliem that, although unable to undertake the fatigue of 
Sabbath service, he was sound in mind, and perfectly 
reigned to his great affliction. Besides, Hannah 
Blatityre^ his son's real wif<e, was at the Manse lying in 
-a iever, which it was thought would prove mortal, 
— and what with her illness, and what with his own, 
both of body and mind, no wonder that their mi- 
nister kept within doors. It was a great relief to the 
congregation that he did so ; for they could scarcely 
have borne to see Ms face or to hear his voice in that 
his sore and strange trouble and distress. It was 
^imiething out of the way of human misery ; and si- 
lence, retirement, and undisturbed communion with 
God, were felt to be necessary even for the very up- 
holding of the life of one so terribly tried as their 
friend and father. 

Very few in the parish had seen her who had come 
to claim her husband. It was known that' she was in 
the Manse — dying, it was said — and deeply as they all 
felt for Margaret Lyndsay, deceived and betrayed as 
she had been, yet Hannah Blantyre was the wife of 
Ludovic Oswald, and therefore entitled to be where 
she was, and under the care of his father^ No good — 
no simple heart can wish the death of any human being ; 
but still, when it was said all over the parish that the 
stranger was dying, and that it wai^ understood she did 
not wish to live, as she had never been happy with her 
husband, there was an universal hope that Margaret 
Lyndsay might yet be restored to peace and respec^** 
20 ^ 



1)liityft8 the wifeDf Ltidovic Otf^vSKL All Was dttrt 
new, obscifWty, and uncertalti fear; but theit tab* 
dived through the fature, lind saw hajppiDess ait a ^ 
taoce both at the Manse and Nether-Plaoe. 

Hannah Blantyre becain^ Weakeir ftiid we^k^ eyeij 
day, and so attentiated, tbatt^ben ^e strove to ttin 
"herself in her bed, the very skin clacked overber 
bones. Yet atilhshe rfetain^d thates^fer and bold spirit 
that she had received from NaJtore, and ihftt had been 
stren^hened by the coutses of a !niserable'tod^e«pe- 
rate life. Her lai^e bladk eyes yet kept their lostre, 
tind, weak as she was, she spoke whenever she was^P^^^ 
mitted with animation and eaAieiittiess about b^r boy 
Of her husband she spoke without any bittertess^bot 
as of one in whose affections she *had long ceased to 
have any place. Notwithstanding her hopeless fltna- 
-tiouf and all their deadly quarrels, she still thoagl»t 
of him with pride ; that feeling, perhaps, had ineitin- 
guished love below it ; for -not tinfrequeritly flbe kept 
looking bh her boy with tears, and she had a i&om 
ful pleasure in calling him by his name ^^udotic," ^ 
if that name stirred up thoughts and remembrances that 
'were deep sunk, but not buried in her bosom. Bot 
the fever burned away slowly and surely on; and, al- 
'though her eye^welre clear, and her voice niot unsteady. 
"and her face, when all her figure was covered up, ^ 
like the face of death, yet the least skilful and eipe- 
rienced in mortal malady knew that the emaciatedbod) 
'must. In a very few days, lie perfectly quiet on its now 
restless bed. 

Mr. Oswald and Maigaret sat at last by her deatb- 
1>ed, for so it turned out to be, -although that day she 
had seemed somewhat stronger, and not the slighteJi 
wandering of mind had been observable. Blr. Oswalii 
had quieted, as far as he dared to do somber many ap- 
prehensions of a future life that had, Within a few days, 
^oine darkly and dimly over her spirit. Al&wgb ber 
guilty husband was his own son, he did not fear to 
charge him with his sins, and to tell the dying woman 
^at she had been hardly used by a fellow-creature in 
lltjbs worid. "My daughter, you were tempted by mf 
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son ; and you and he fell into sin — naore sinful he than 
thou! Dissension, distrust, and jealousy, emhittered 
your wedded lives; and anger and wrath at last divid- 
ed them. But the cHild loves its mother — see how, 
with its little hands, it plays with yours, and smiles 
into your face ! Whatever may have been your o^i^ 
errors, you have respected. nature in this inf^nt^ aad it 
loves its loving mother. Oh ! Hannah— rthe h^art oi 
Ludovic'a father turns towards thee; and I now say 
that thou hast been more sinned against ^aa sinning, 
and mayest trust ip Hj^ in whom alon|3. we can trust, 
that thipQ may be the kingdont of Heaven^' 

Maigaret Lyndsay wa^ sitting at the foot, of the bed 
—nor did h^r own miserable woe rendet }mT callous 
to the sight of the dying woman. She went up tot 
k^F wijth a cordial iii her h^nd, and said, ^^WillypU: 
take this from me — perhaps it wjjil do you good ?'^ 
Th^. poor creature took the cup mth a ffdint eunile, 
atad M«rga]?et r^sas^d hei^ he^ from. th^. pillow, while 
slie drajB^ the cpolj^g: and reifohrliig drought. ^^ We. 
are i^t enei)ii^.s,'^ sajd H^onah* ^^ No — no— we are 
frien^b— and when l 9pk d0a4^-<an4 Ludo^c comes 
back— t^ea will yM be n^& $i)d wife, with no one to 
deparate yovi ajs I hwe dppe I"-— 4 liannahr-you may: 
leave t\^ world l^fcvre me;, but I shaU not tacrj here 
long s^ter. Ludovic Oswald ha^ both ou]c: pf ayersr— Oh 1 
—say with ta^-r^ May God foi^glve him all bia tran&* 
gressions !^ '' — ^' 1 h^^ve said that prayer loany thousand 
timesr-apd it shall be my last — ^ May God foi^lTe 
my Lndoric I'-^Ok! friendsj what is this — where are 
you—let me hear you sp^ak! Put my boy into my 
bosom !" 

Miafga^t. lifted up little Ludovic on tlie bed, and 
be of his own accord crept close to hift mother's 
breast. She feebly folded . hen thin arms about her 
cbild, — witi* a convulsive moUoa dtew Ms. little rosy 
lips to hers,— *and with several long deep gasps, sighed 
out her life upon the cheeks whidb her dying spirit 
knew to be the innocent image of those of her guilty 
husband. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Mr. Oswald catried the head of HaoDah BlaoDQre 
to the ^rave ; and aa she had been his son^s wiife, be 
dUd not bury her according to the wish of her disconso- 
late and remorsefol heart, in a rentote comer, damp aad 
Weedy, but on the same slope where the dead of his 
own moaljr reposed. No stone was raised, but the de- 
oent heap, as 90on as the winter-snow melted away, 
would be eovejed in its verdure with primroses and 
daisies, aiH visited by the cheerful sunshine. Margaret 
Lyndsay had taken a look at the grave ; and although 
sh|^ was resigned to the will of God, perhaps she en- 
vied the rest of that bed, and would hare fain shut her 
eyes in the darkness of the narrow chamber. But such 
delusive dreams of melancholj^ soon pass away ; for 
the soul within us remembers that it never can ^e, — 
and that this life is but a portion of the awful life to cmne. 
It therefore turns away from the dust ,- and thinking 
on its duties and obligations, which can never be an- 
nulled, it draws near unto living humanity, and yearns 
a^^ain for the Ught of smiles, however dim, and for the 
sound of voiees^ however plaintive. Margaret had not 
suffered her heart wholly to die within her, — ^love still 
dwelt there for others sorrows, terrible as had beea 
her own ; and when Lucy came over one night to Ne- 
ther Place, and said, '^ Oh f Margaret, come with me, 
for my father's mind is troubled more than he can well 
bear,'' she accompanied her dear friend to the Manse, 
^d promised to stay a few weeks there tillMr. Oswald 
might become more composed^ and be again fit te be 
seen, and able to go to church. 

The truth was, that Mr. Oswald, on the first blow 
of this calamity, fearing that it might utterly Idll Mar- 
garet, had so delivered up his whole feelings to her 
alone, and her most pitiable condition, that he had, in a 
great measure, excluded from his heart many gnavinuQg 
thoughts about his most miserable son. The g^lt was 
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bls^clc B^d cTnej, and its victim was beibre the eyesiof 
the criminal's fath^, in all bee foea^fy, inooceace, 
helpleasnes^ and deserttoa- Anger er^n bardeued Mr. 
Qswald^s beairt against bis son. ; ^d wben anger could 
nei sustain itself) moral indignatipn capie to bisr aid. 
A dejDOBiid w^ made on aU the tenderness and love and 
pity m Us n$i^uie, by the uncomplaining and resigned 
eadness of her most forlorn ; and.^ as if it we^e all nec«s^ 
fiery to tiold iif> her bead fr9m the bed of sLckiMiss and 
4eatb, he gave ft idl, and'waa still unsatisfied ^ith the 
flieasjire of bis . own bounty. Wl^i): he saw her minister- 
ing to tbe dying womajoi, who bad so fatally changed to 
ber adl the appe^irances aftd realities of thas worid, tbe 
seme of -her Chi^an goodness- was sublime and sup- 
porting ; and in the fervour of her prayers for* tbe poor 
creature^ ofta^ unable to pray for herself, Mr. Oswald 
had felt his whole being strengthened against the assault 
of his own sIVrrows. But, after the fimeral of Hannah 
Bianiyre, the Manse was once more silent and quiet** 
Margaret Lvfidisay-was not there — and then Ludovic's 
Toice was neard in his fatber^s sleeping and wakii^ 
dream^-*-and sadness, horror^ and despair, at last fell 
upon the old man,, and he would sit still for hours, 
or keep walking about tbe bouse from room to room, 
withoyt any object, and weeping like a child. Poor 
JLucy was unaJ>le to be£^ such a sigbt^ and bad, there- 
fore, beseecbed Margaret, who needed no beeeectiiiig, 
to come and live for a while at the Manse. 

Her very presence produced, a change upon Mr. Os- 
walds When she and l^ucy were seen by Ms^wnk and 
h^Uow eyes, sitting quite happy together, at least so 
they seemed, hijs thoughts were prevented by that sight,, 
so powerful in. Its beauty, from running into horrible 
dreams of Ludovic^a preeept or future lot Margaret 
believed that Ludovic had gone ajvay to some foreign 
country ; but she hoped and beloved tba,t U^ Ufe woijld 
be spared.. That belief supported her ; for bad she 
known that misery had killed him, her love was too- 
great to ha;ve borne such knowledge. Spmetimes she 
told her father i(iot utterly to despiair of seeii^ his son^ 
again-r^that he h^d l€(pg mo.urivey^ bjpt formerij. as one 
20 * 
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ttat was dead — ^but that he had once returned^ and 
might do 80 once more. Sad conyersatioDS were these 
to hold ; but the very communion of fear and hope and 
love, alike inextinguishable in ali their hearts, impart- 
ed, tlay by day, additional' tranquillity to the safferer& 
In a short time, Mr. Oswald grew less restless and 
agitated, and began to speak of retilTning to the dis- 
charge of his sacred functions. 

According as Margaret saw her fathei^s mind more 
composed, did her 'own placid resignation hecooM 
more stedfast fn her lonely room at Nether-Place, 
with none to comfort her but that, affectionate do- 
mestic, whose heart was almost broken by such mi- 
sery, she had often given way to despair, and almost 
forgotten both mercy and judgment. Such solitude 
would soon have killed her; and, indeed, a few weeks 
had seemed to add more than as many jears to her 
age. But in the Manse, cheeHng and being cheered, 
kneeling down morning and evening with them who 
partook all in one love and one affliction, and never 
left unguarded against the temptations of sorrow, she 
wondered hpw she could yet feel so much desire of 
life ! As her heart became less sad, it grew more and 
more hopeful ; and at last she almost dared to pray that 
God would send her husband back to her bosom. For 
her husband he might yet be — false and wicked no 
more — and in her heart neither could her own vrrongs 
nor his sins destroy or impair love strong as life. 
With a sick shpdder of hopelessness would she some- 
times turn away from such vain dreams. But still 
they rose and disappeared ; and, whether she strove 
against them or not, they came upon her in the daik- 
ness of solitary midnight, and sometimes in the meri- 
dian brightness of the companioned day. ^^ Oh ! Mar- 
garet ! where, where is our. Ludovic at this moment 1 
If I knew that, my soul ndght find rest !*? And to such 
passionate starts of paternal affection Margaret coald 
often make no other reply but sighs and tears. 

The frost and snow had almost all mel|ed away un- 
der a few days' thaw, and very early in the year there 
was something like a soft vernal feeling in the wwhine 
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that lighted up the Sabhath, on which Mr. Oswald 
was, for the fir^t time after his affliction^ to meet his 
eoDgregatiiHi. The Karli; was onlj « few hundred 
yards from- the- Manse, and as- it had been known- over 
all the parish that their own venerated minister was 
to appear again in liis pulpit — ^Mr» Oswald, who had 
been standing for some minutes at the window of 
his study, saw hundreds of his worthy friends, 
young and- old^ Collecting together«^many from the 
farthest' uplands. The bell- began to ring — and when 
the time came that he was tO' walk towards, the kirk 
bis heart almost failed widiin him ; but /|fargaret and 
Lucy were in the parlour, and their faces restored liis 
resolution. As they entered* the little gate of the 
ehurch-yard, the Elder at the pla!te,.a very old man,, 
took his Minister by the hand ; and- in a- low voice, 
and few words, called down " the peace of God, which 
passe th all understanding^'' on liis head, and on the 
heads of all his chi^ren. As their minister passed on- 
— ^affection, pity, ^titude, and veneration regarded 
him from ev^ry side, with such looks as made his heart 
strong as a rock. The bell ceased, and Mr. Oswald'* 
white hairs were once more seen in the House of God. 
He sat for a little while in the pulpit, looking around 
him with a benign countenance — and many were the 
wet eyes eagerly fixed upon him as he arose, and with 
a clear and steady voice said' ^^ Let us worship God, 
by singing to his praise the fourth. Psalm from the 
beginning. 

* Give ear onto me when I can, . 

God of my righteousness ; 
Have mercj) bear my praver ; thou bast 

EnlargM me in distress,' ^ &c. 

The .sweet voice of Margaret Lyndsay, who on this 
Sabbath sat beside her sister in her father's seat, was 
heard in the Fsaim. She did not veil her face,, nor 
hang down her head, but she sat there meekly and 
humbly ; and rude and simple as that country congre- 
gation was, not an eye was turned upon her in the stare 
of unfeeling curiosity, but the woship of God went on 
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ondiaturbe/as od ofdioary occttsioDs. Mfoi^liejt stpM 
up with the rest dnrin; the time ei prayer — lUiC-lier 
face was then, no doobt^ seen by many— bat a iaee so 
pale, so sadf so resigned, so faded, djod bq beantifal, 
touched every one who looked, with a §!teli»g tbat al- 
most made them turn a«f^ their eyes^ of pot «p their 
hands to wipe away their tears. As Mr Oswald felt 
strongly the holy influence of the plfioa, ^k»d of the 
worship, his soul threw off all lingervig wei^kBese, ami . 
he kindled into even more than his usual sin^ple and 
fervent eloquence* So at least his congregation tliought, 
for their* hearts were full, a»4 &^^^ iiieanuig» to eveqr 
word. 

In his concluding prayer, he did not fear to trust 
himself, standing up publicly before God^ with a sup- 

Elication for his son. Then, indeed, the father's voice 
dtered, — ^his countenance changed, — the teass were 
seen falling down big and fast over hia fuiroired cheeks 
-^and he stopped for a little ^^le in the prayer. 
There was a deep hush — and Skgaret Lyndsay sat 
down with many audible sobbings. But the eUman 
soon found utterance for his love — and h^ caUed upoa 
the Intercessor, that the soul of his son might not be 
suffered to perish. At these words Margaret roae up. 
half leaning on her sister Lucy, and had stirengtb to 
continue so all the time of prayer. 

Divine worship was over, and the congregation di^ 
missed. Mai^aret Lyndsay walked slowly with Lucy 
out of the church-yard ; and even stopped to addre^ 
more than one of her scholars — and their parents. 
But no one advanced to meet her of their own accord, 
or sought to attract her notice. For they all felt awed 
by tbe^olenmity of Mr. Oswald's prayer, and by ber own 
sacred resignation. They stood aloof in that reverent 
feeling, which the. sight of great distress greatly en- 
dured awakens in every good heart ; nor did Margaret 
Lyndsay misunderstand their behaviour. It was a re- 
lief to her swelling heart to, see such kindness prevail- 
ing over the whole congregatioii ; above all, she re- 
joiced in the strength of Mr. Oswald's spirit, for whicb 
she had now no longer any dismal fears ; ^d followed by 
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3, the father and his daughters returned to the 
be, which they did not again leave that Sabhath — 
for Mr. Oswald had made a great exertion, and his el- 
ders respectfully insisted on there being noaftemooi^ 
sermon. That determination wa9 soon known to the 
congregation — some continukig to sit in the kirk — 
some standing in the sunniest part of the church-yard — 
^some taking refreshment in the small village public- 
bouse — some in the cottages of friends, and some stroll- 
ing down the little deUs, till they should again hear 
the bell — while a few families, who lived most re- 
mote, had, immediately after service^ set out on theif 
homeward journey. 



eHAPTER XLV. 



From that itny^ as if a promise of peace bad descend- 
ed from heaven Into Mr. Oswald's spirit, was he gra- 
dually restored almost to his former self ; and before 
Spring Margaret Lyndsay returned to live at Nether- 
Place. She visited her father and sister everyday; 
and meeting with all her former friends, sometimes on 
her walks to the Manse^ and every Sabbath at church, 
she once more had heartfelt satisfaction in their pre- 
sence. No doubt, a d^ep and incurable wound was in 
her bosom ; and never again could she enjoy that deep 
delight in life which had been hers for so many years. 
A new existence; too, had inclosed her for a few short 
months, when she slept on the breast of Ludovic Os-- 
wald, believing him a man truly penitent for past sins, 
and thenceforth disposed to walk before God all his 
days- That blessed dream was gone for ever ; but still 
Margaret could have been happy, deserted as she was, 
and .also disgraced, (although the disgrace before man 
was felt to be but of short duration,) could she have 
but known that Ludovic was not dead — nor yet very 
wretched. But the utter darkness in which his^fo ovr 
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deatk was hidden, it wm hard to thiiik of In ber ig|f 
tode; aod sonednies when she suffered herse^pi 
xpeditate on all the possibilities of his doom^ in spite fd 
religion she w«s like one ^Qstmcted, and sliat her MUe 
with a groan of nnmldpible agof^^^agony that fisared 
not so to give itself veat^ even to t^ known dis{4ea- 
sore of God. 

We say that the wretched am forgettlq|^ tbeir 
wretche^as when they are seen' mii^^liaag again with 
tiieir feUow-creatures-ntaking seine part in the ccm- 
cems of life— speaking' as they nsed to do— ^smiliAg — 
langhing eyeQi^-^nd seeking: indqjgence in hnnuwa enko- 
tions. But bow little do we know r%htly of one an- 
other's inner life ! One single solitary hour witnessed 
accidentally — one confidential letter to a bosom friend 
perused — one confession wrong out by a sudden pai^ — 
one melancholy tear that glistens for the irredeemable 
past — can change our opinion of the state of a fellow- 
creature, and reader him a)l a^t>nc^in our eyes an 
object of the most affecting interest, who had long 
been regarded perhaps with dlslift- 09^ indifference. 
Margaret Lyndsay's appearance wasl^joh that almost 
every one in the parish thought that she was nearly as 
happy as ever. But it is well. Uiiat w^ c^not peaetrate 
into each othex's hearty. ResigBed as sb^ was^ and 
perfectly submissiye to her M^ker, exc^l^t iix short pa- 
roxysms of despair, Margaret I^dsay, m her deplo- 
rable widowhood, was often sick of tbe burthen of life ; 
and having lost all her natural cheerfulness, she was 
herself sensible of sinkiog deeper and deeper every 
day into a settled melancholy. 

This decline, however, both of body and ^^cuind, was 
so gradual, that it did not attract the notice even of 
Mr. Oswald .or Lucy. On the contrary, they both mis- 
took Margaret's more still and noiseless demeanour ibr 
more perfect placidity, and believed that she had 
finally found rest But poor old Mysie, who had no 
sufferings of her own. to blind her, and no other human 
being in this world to care for but her young mistress, 
saw wit& other eyes, and knew that grief wa$ sending 
Margaret JLyndsay towards the g^rave, OAen, often the 
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kind ^:)feattife spoke without being heard; and some- 
iimesi I/LargoTet fetg^ ^aftogetiier that she was in the 
room, and vented such sighs— or perhaps a word or 
two— «s pierced her to the heart. Mysie dreaded that 
hermistre^ was in a oonsuihption ; and in that fear 
she contrived' to write a letter, net very legible, and 
no doubt strangeiy spelt,' to Miss -Weddetbume. That 
excellent young lady had been lately relieved from the 
labours of love to lier papent. iMfrs. Wedderbume was 
dead ; ^nd Margaret's first friend and benefactress be- 
iiig,.now able to leave home, lost no time after receiv- 
ing Mysie% letter in going to Nethep^Place. She had 
known all that had happened— but no friendship can 
call away a good daughter from the bedside of a dying 
mother. 

Miss Wedderburne did more good to her unfortu- 
nate firiend than all the physicians in the world could 
have done ; for she diffused the healing of peace through 
every vein^ and into her very heart. That heart 
had begun to stagnate in soHtary sorrow ; its beatings 
had gone on within a bosom indifferent to life ;. and the 
disease finding itself unopposed, had gained ground 
every day, and ere long would have been beyond the 
reach of human skill. But now Margaret Lyndsay felt 
as if warmed by the sunshine, and refreshed with the 
balmy breezes of former days, when all her tears had 
been for others — none for herwelf— when, if sh^ lay 
down in grief she rose up in joy, and was even^happy 
in spite of her own tender and pitying soul, and of all 
the severest dispensations of Providence. Remember- 
ing what she once had been, she began to think what 
she might yet be ! It was Miss Wedderburne, who had 
instructed her mind and her heart — ^had raised her out 
of ignorance and poverty and hardship — and opened her 
eyes clearer and ferther on into the nature of this life. 
Once Aore that benefactress was at her side I With 
her own hands did she dry up the tears of one who 
had long been an orphan, and was now worse than a 
widow ; and in a few days, Mysie, who humbly kept at 
her own occupations, but who watched her mistress 
'ivith keenly observant eyes almost every hour, began 
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toliam eheerfiiUj at her work, and atiribated the pfer 
nervation of Maigaret^s'life to the beautiful lady from 
Edinburgh. 

Margaret feared every day that Miss Wedderhorae 
would be bidding her tarewell ; but instead of that she 
proposed sending for Harriet and Frances to Nether- 
Place. " If you do that — and my dear girls come to 
see me, I carf not if, when you all go aiway together, 
that hour be my last." — " Nay, nay — my beloved Mar- 
garet — you must not speak so — the future is indeed 
dark — but God has never forsaken you in any of yonr 
trials. Will you write to Harriet and Frances your- 
self, and I will add a postscript, and address your let- 
ter ?" In short, the two young, affectionate, and grate- 
ful girls lost no time in coming to Nether Place ; and, 
on the night of their arrival, when Mai^aret Lyndsay 
went into their . room, after they had gone to hed^ as 
she had always done when she had charge of them of 
old, and kissed their cheeks, she almost foi^ot her 
miseries, and shed tears of happiness. That ni^ht she 
fell dsleep in the fulness of quiet joy — and with no 
ghastly* dreams that she could reniember, she rose in 
the morning incapable of misery, and touched with 
something like the gladness of her light-hearted youth. 
For, although she had yet seen only her twenty-second 
summer, she often thought, on recounting to herself ail 
the sorrows she had seen and suffered, that her life 
must jiave been a long one — and sometimes she even 
felt old in the languor and exhaustion of her. whole 
being. But now Miss Wedderbume, Harriet, and Fran- 
ces, would not let her be miserable ; and she some 
times even upbraidingly asked herself how she could 
thus forget Ludovic Oswald ? Never, never did she 
forget him^ but she was forced to reap the fruit of hec 
own innocence and piety; and God and nature had 
brought her three beautiful and delightful cosiforters, 
before the light of whose smiles, and the music of 
whose voices, despondency and despair could not live, 
but died away like the phantasms of feverish sleep. 

Margaret Lyndsay had not a heart in which friend- 
fibips alternated^ displacing each other according to a 
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power given to them by circumstances ; but affection 
once implanted there, lived on and grew forever. She. 
took Miss ^edderburne, Harriet, and Frances to the 
Manse — and deep and strong common feelings at once 
united all there together in a sure love. There wasno« 
thing vain— fantastic — morbid — extravagant— or flighty . 
in their affection. It rose out of the best emotions 
of Aeir nature ; and each loved the other as vjrell, at 
first sight, as if they had been sisters meeting after 
separation from earliest infancy^ and one father em-' 
bracing them all in his arms. Mr. Oswald felt even a 
pride in Margaret, — although it might have been 
thought that such a feeling could not soon have risen up 
among so many sad recollections — when he saw how 
tenderly and respectfully she was treated by such a 
woman as Miss Wedderbume, and how enthusiastically 
she was beloved by Harriet and Frances. ^While simple 
Lucy, to whom all jealousy was unknown, was lavish 
of her admiration — ^but still thought that not one of them 
all was equal to Margaret Lyndsay. 

To raise up Margaret's heart to a still happier com- 
posure, letters came from Laurence now in the Indian 
Seas.- He was wiell, and full of animating hopes. ThuS 
entrenched an^n^ the holiest feelings of nature, she 
looked, and indeed was — happy ^ her thoughts of Lu- 
dovic were, without any effort of her mind, less and 
less appalling — and it did not now seem so wild and 
mad a thing to hope that^he might return. '^ If he be 
alive, he will hear about me some day!" — And then 
Margaret knew well that he loved her, which he in- 
deed did with all his miserable heart, and that know- 
ledge of itself was strength. But then " what if he be 
dead — and year after year waste away till I go to the 
grave without hearing one word about my Lsdovic ! 
Or, ali# ! what if I some day know that ^ he is dead! 
And something that belonged to him be brought to 
prove that the corpse was that of my beloved hus- 
band!" 

«1 
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CHAPTfeR^ XLV^. 

About midsummer Blargaret lost her friends, who 
parted from her with that reluctance which kind hearts 
feel to leave a dear object, to whom Ihey know^full 
well that their presence is a blessing. But their own 
duties called them away ; and Margaret gave them a 
promise to visit them in Edinlj^rgh towards the close 
of autumn. She longed to take a look at Sraehead, 
and to /walk down the lane where her mother and 
sisters died. Her life there had not faded from her 
. remembrance, although all its scenes of happiness or 
distress were softened in the distance ; and with dif- 
ficulty could she sometimes believe that she was the 
same person with the girl who, in the midst of all her 
trials, had fallen asleep the moment she laid herself 
down on her chaff bed, and felt cheerful in jthe morn- 
ing lights notwithstanding all the deaths that had taken 
away, one by one, all whom she loved. Nether-Place 
was again solitary ; and, although for some time after 
the departure of Miss Wedderburne' mad her sweet 
sisters, it was also most melancholy, yet Margaret felt 
that the influence of that affection remained, and that 
she t^as now fai^ stronger in mind and heart than be- 
fore, and secured against the assaults, if not of despon- 
dency, ceifcinly of despair. 

Nether-Place was, by its situation, most retired ; and 
the few footpaths that had crept up during the lapse 
of years through the farm, from adjacent houses, had, 
by common consent of the inhabitants, fallen into disuse 
since Margaret^s extraordinary affliction. No person 
walked by the< house in idleness ; and few th^ could 
well help it, even on business. The summer was an 
exceedingly .rich one, and the foliage of the trees 
broad, deep, and dark. Many glimpses of the coontcy 
round about were excluded — the avenue was as dim 
in the middle of the day as it had formerly been to- 
wards the evening ; and the black cloud of crows that 
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kept ^wheeling about the old elm-grove was almost the 
only motion or sound about Nether-Place. Margaret 
Lyndsay, in her blighted but beautiful youth, led as 
recluse a life as Daniel Craig had done ;• but in that 
^seclusion she did not forget her fellow-creatyre^ in 
^istres^. Charity dwelt in that solitude ; and some 
who now saw her face only on the Sabbath day, felt 
beji goodness all the week through ; and on blessing 
the bread she gave, implored God to be with her in 
her exceeding great affliction. She was not buried in 
^rief— her heart was. alive as ever-— and had she not 
done so i^uch good her resignation had not been so 
complete ; for God had given her the means of bene- 
fiting her fellow-creatures, and, in employing them, 
she unconsciously solaced her own griefs. She did all 
the good she could — and that made her happy. 

She ,was sitting one warm still evening, just about 
sunset, in the Willow- Arbour, when she saw Michael 
Grahame approaching. She was happy, indeed, to re- 
ceive a visit from one who she feared had been too ill 
to leave home, and took his hand with the pressure of 
sisterly affection. Sometimes it had crossed her mind 
that Michael had once loved her too tenderly, and that 
her marriage must have made him sad. There was 
more than even Christian regard for hex happiness ex- 
pressed by his melancholy voice on that night when 
she had told him of her love for-LudQvic Oswald; and, 
during the few months they had lived together, he had 
not once come to Nether-Place. Neither fiad he done 
so since^the miserable event, although she knew from 
Mr. Oswald that he had made constant inquiries about 
her welfare ; sometimes at the Manse, and always when 
visited at Lamington Braes. Margaret now was much 
afi9icted by seeing him so like a shadow ; for slow con- 
sumption had been at its work for a year nearly, since 
last she saw him, and Michael C^rahame was manifest- 
ly marked out for his grave before the leaves, now 
green, should be yellow in the tinge of autumn. 

They sat down in the arbour ; and^ ncu doubt, they 
both remembered well the last time they had sat there, 
and all their conversation. Michael took her h'^nd 
BOW into his, with that privilege which a dying man 
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feels towards a friend most tenderly beloved. Mar- 
garet felt tears rushing in ; for she had loved Michael 
Grahame always ; and now her affection for him was 
deepened and sanctified by the fear of death. She 
held hi^ warm and feverish hand in both of hers ; she 
hept her tearful eyes fixed affectionately apon his 
face ; and, when he raised up her arnr to his lips and 
kissed it, she took it not away — ^but quieted the sou} of 
him Who knew his days were nearly numbered by 
every tenderest expression of qiirituai love. She 
knew well to whom she was speaking, looking, sigh- 
ing, weeping; and there was no' reason why she should 
not soothe the soul of the dying man. 

« Margaret, you have been the greatest blesdng of 
my short life. Till I became your friend, I knew no- 
tUng— except in imagination — of the nature of a wo- 
man's soul. Your purity — piety — and sinlessness— 
if such a word may be used of a human being — have 
made me almost fearless of death. Thinking of joo, 
I know the soul to be immortal.^' .Margaret locked 
at him almost with a disturbed countenance; but she 
could say nothing — for a hectic flush was on his 
cheeks, and his eyes burned with the fire of that fatal 
disease. ^^ Oh Michael, Michael^our words are not 
fitting for me to hear, kind as they are ; for I aiS, in 
truth, a sinful creature-^uU of frailties — ^and oppress- 
ed with grief Sutr let us not sit longer here — ^for 
warm as the summer days are, the evenings are often 
cold, and you are not in a condition to stand the chill 
air." Bi\t the youth rose not — and Margaret contLnued 
sitting by his side. " Margaret Lyndsay, I once lov- 
ed you — as dust loves dust — and no heaven could i 
thjink of but that of your breast. You saw me a lone- 
ly — sickly — silent man— ^nor thought when I came in- 
to your presence, or when I left it ; but I cared not ; 
I ^ew I was not to live long, and bliss enough it was 
for me to hear you speak — to see you smile on others 
— and sometimes, too, on me — for you were always 
gentle to me, and every word you ever spoke do 1 
remember now, and will I remeniber till the clay ^is 
up«n my lips* Do not weep, Margaret--f £»r hopeless 
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—desperate — and even impious as my love was, still 
I was happy. Had it not been for my love, T should 
have been dead ere this, of very weariness of heart, 
worn out by incessant pain, and a sickness that onlj( 
die consumptive know." ^ 

Margaret knew well that it was a dying^ man who 
thus spoke to her ; and she felt that it would be cruel 
to stop his words. She therefore sought to inspire 
him* with more cheerful thoughts about himself, and 
varying their conversation, to assure him that many a 
one as far gone in consumption as he was had recover- 
ed, and lived for many long years. " 1 do not wish it — 
I am nearly prepared to die— many agitating' fears 
have I passed through — doubts and perplexities — and 
sore distress of the baffled understanding — but now I 
believe — and when my hour comes I shall die in 
CJhrist." He looked so faint — so destitute of all 
strength — so utterly languid, that Margaret feared her 
friend would die that very hour, and an awful sym- 
pathy came over her spirit " Oh ! Margaret * Lynd- 
:say — my beautiful and my beloved — will you hear 
words of comfort from my lips ? Me thinks I see into 
the future — and that happiness is yet in store for you, 
Ludovic Oswald will return — it is my clear and deep 
coi^ction that he will-^and he and you, as husband 
and wife, will yet be happy. Oh ! that I could see 
you reunited — and then be released." A sacred fer- 
vour kindled his speech — and he kissed Margaret's 
forehead. " Thou art' my sister — and I may yet kiss 
that angelical brow in heaven. I cannot get rid of 
earthly ties yet — I cannot be insensible, while I 
breathe, of thy beauty — Oh 1 give me one lock of that 
soft, bright, auburn hair, that I may hav€ it with me 
in my coflBn. Will you give it to me, Margaret ? — it 
•is my first and last request" Margaret Lyndsay gave 
it to him — and with hands all covered over with blue 
veins, and little more than bones, Michael Grahame 
put the tress into his bosom, over which, in a few 
weeks, Vas to l)e drawn the winding-sheet ** Mar- 
garet ! that was an earthly thought — an earthly re- 
quest. But T am yet undeiythe dominion of the dusi^ 
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-—and even this little lock of hair will comfort me when 
I may he lying on my death-bed in my poor mother's 
house. She is a simple, uneducated woman, amd in 
her solitariness will sorely miss me who have long 
been her only joy — her 6nly grief. Need I say that, 
when I am gone, I hope you will pay a yisit now and 
then to the widow and the childless ; and, as yoa 
cross Laming^on Braes, think of your friend Michael 
Grahame. Here, Margaret, is a keepsake — the Bible 
that I have carried about with me for seYeral years. 
I have written a few words on a blank page. If ever 
you and Ludovic Oswald are married, read to your 
husband from this Bible.'' Mai^aret took the Bible 
from his hand, and wet it with her tears ; but Mr. 
Oswald was. now seen approaching, and she felt 
herself relieved from an almost insupportable weight 
of mournful emotions. Michael Grahame, too, at 
sight of his venerable friend, recovered his compofime, 
and saluted him with his customai^ gentle manner. 
Mr Oswald had not seen Michael for a good many 
weeks, and could witii dif&culty hide his feelings od 
the great visible change. 

They sat silent for a while, till Michael Grahame 
again began to speak on the subject nearest and dear- 
est to his lingering spirit. Mr. Oswald, under the 
power of his voice, sat enchained like a very cmld, 
and heard every word of hope about his son Ludovic 
with a credulous be&rt. " I know that your son, with 
all his sins^ woilld not destroy himself. No — no — ne- 
ver-never. He is alive at this moment somewhere,— 
and, in God's good time, will return a penitent, and 
you wifl ail yet be happy, I seem to have a prophetic 
intimation of his return." Mr. Oswald looked atten- 
tively on the poor youth, and he saw that he was un- 
der the influence of fever — not such a fever as con- 
fuses and clouds tj^e brain, but excites all internal per- 
ceptions into an extraordinary degree of vividness. 
But still he knew not how to hush a conversation so 
paihfully affecting to them all ; when' footsteps were 
heard coming along the gravel-walk, and a man« in 
part dressed like a soldier, stood beside them, and, 
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pulling off his hsXy took a letter out of it, aud gave it 
to Mr. Oswald. " A forced march — thirty-three miles 
in a hot summer-day — Please, Sir^ or Madam— to wet 
my whistle a hit or so. I want a couple of jipes on the 
right foot forwards — frost-bitten in that damned Hol^ 
land. — Beg your pardon, Sir, for swearing ; But I am 
as thirsty as the devil himself The messenger s^w 
that he had brought strong tidings, and abruptly turning 
about, walked towards the house. * Mr. Oswald let the 
letter drop out of his hand, and Margaret, suddenly 
struck with a dreadful /hope, seized it, and had sight 
^enough to know the hand writing of him so long wept 
over, and bewailed as dead, or worse than dead. ^' It ia^ 
from my husbabdfsi-from my Ludovic — from your son !" 
— ^And with these words, she lay down upon ^er fa* 
ther's bosom. 

Michael Grahame took the letter, and asked if he 

should read it, and tell them what it contained ? He 

^ did so ; and they now knew that Ludovic, who thought 

hinoself at the point of death, was lying, at Edinburgl^ 

in an hospital, '^ 



CHAPTER XLVIL 



Mr. Oswau) and Mai^ret arrived in Edinburglr on 
the forenoon of the day after they had received Ludo- 
vic's letter ; and, first of all, they went to the house of 
Miss Wedderbume. With a joyful countenance did she 
welcome them ; nor, in her earnest embrace, was she 
aware of the sore agitation that shook and convulsed 
the frame of her beloved friend. But few words were 
necessary to explain all that was yet known ; and then 
they sat down in strong suspense of emotion, (me and 
all of them aw6d by the hope and fear that were soon 
to be changed either into bliss ov misery. Both Mr. 
Oswald and Margaret were, however, much cheered . 
by the deep sympathy expressed by so excellent a per- 
son in their present trial, and agreed to take the refresh- 
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ment wMch, aflter so troubled and sleepless a nighty 
and so long and dismal a joproey, was requisite both 
for body and soul. Indeed, they were afraid to go to 
the melandioly place where they knew one so dear was 
lying ; and Margaret, although long accustomed to sor- 
row, was so overpowered, that her frame was unable 
to support itself, and she lay down on the sofa, alibost 
in the bosom of her friend. "My brother Richard n 
in the house," said Miss Wedderbume ; — " allow him 
to go first and inquire about the piltient. To see you 
restored to each other will be indeed to him a delight- 
ful sighf M i MTg aret was thinking too xnoumfullj of 
Ludovic to feel almost any emotion ^the name of her 
former lover ; but still she looked mr\f it must not be 
that he should interest himself so in such a crisis. 
. Miss Wedderbpme observed her delicacy, even io her 
utmost distress, |ind whispered to her, ^^ Richard is j 
quite happy now. He esteems — admires — venerates— J| 
loves you still; but, thank God, all his griefs are at 
an end, and he'is in no long time to be married to one 
almost as worthy of him as my own Margaret" These 
words were a relief to vague apprehensions passing 
through her heart ; and in a few minutes Margaret set 
up stronger and more composed; and wlien Richard 
Wcfdderbume entered the room, received him as a 
friend who possessed, indeed, her utmost regard and 
sisterly affection. He heard the sad tale with manife^' 
agitation, and offered his services with all the warmth 
of his generous nature. But Mr. Oswald and Margaret 
felt that there must be no witnesses at such a meeting; 
"so did their friends ; and now they left the house, pro- 
mising to return as soon as possible, whatever might 
be the event, and walked along the busy streets to the 
Infirmary. 

They had both made up their hearts fo^ the worst, as 
far as human^heaFts, that, by their constitution, live on 
the breath of hope, can ever be made up to the certain 
conviction of evil yet unknown. The grey melancho- 
ly walls of the building, that contained so much sick- 
ness, sorrow, and deicay, almost struck still the beatings 
of their pulse, when they entered withda the gates oi 
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the court The silence of the gloom was so deathlike, 
aod such a general sadness on the faces of the few 
persons moving ahout from doer to doQr, as if going 
from one djing hed to another. Mr. Oswald was mak- 
ing some inquiries, confused and indistinct, in the agi- 
tation of a father^s love, when sm old matron said, — 
" Follow me — ^you have been looked for — you are Mr. 
Oswald ?" She conducted them into a small room — 
almost a closet — and told them to sit down for a few 
minutes. They had not had time to speak a word of 
comfort to each other, when the door again opened, 
and a gentleman advanced in life, and with a counte- 
nance remarkably mild and benignant, came in, saying 
with a smile, " Mr. Oswald — ^your son will recoveiv^I 
do not doubt it — all the worst symptoms are gone." 
Margaret was still sitting — and all she did was to bless 
iGod for his infinite mercy, in such a voice as greatly 
affected the humane physician, accustomed as he had 
been for so many years to ejaculations both of gra.teful 
thanksgiving and hopeless agony. '' Your poor son has 
told me much of his story — ^he made me his confessor 
last night — ^and he has been removed to a room by him- 
self, where you will find him better, I dare say, tUlD 
you*expected." They followed their kind conductor, 
and gently opening a door at the end of a long silent 
passage, he bade them enter, and then went away, say- 
ing he would return in an hour. 

Silently, as if walking in their sleep, Mr. Oswald 
and Margaret put down their feet upon that floor, and 
they saw lying upon a bed one whom they could not 
have known to be their beloved Ludovic. He was 
supported upon pillows, so that the figure seemed to be 
nearly sitting up ; and the eyes were closed as if it had 
been in death. He was not aware of an approach so 
noiseless ; nor would he have heard even a heavy tread, 
for bis soul had been wearied and worn-out within him, 
by long endurance of pain, and especially by a wake- 
ful night, in which he had lain, wondering when his 
father came what would be his reception of so profli- 
gate ^ son. A chair was at the bedside near his head, 
and on it his father sat down, while Margaret, i^ndd tA 
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disturb the sleeper, took her seat at his feet. There 
he lay, with no blood in his face — his cheeks wk^ 
and his lips white, and* his arms laid by his dde just 
like a corpse. Bat he breathed hardly, aod that w^ 
the only symptom of life. 

> What a change was here, from that gay and gallaDt 
youth that, a yea^ ago, in spite of all his woun^, was 
straight and stately, and had walked with the proud 
step of one who had been familiar with danger, and 
had led on brave spirits like himself in many a despe- 
rate enterprise ! He was now feebler than a child- 
subdued by misery — utterly helpless— and unable, 
had the place been on fire, to ris^ up and escape froia 
destruction. % Frost and cold, and hunger and thint, 
and weary marches, and fierce onsets, had once bee& 
as nothing lo Ludovic Oswald ; but now sap and leaves 
were dried up and withered, and the trunk lying ^ 
the ground decayed and eaten in unto the very core. 
" Oh I my son— my son 1" was all *bis father conld ar- 
ticulate ; while she who had been his bride — his wife- 
could not look upon so sad a sight, and bowed dowa 
her head upon her lap, hiding her face with her hands, 
ctftrough which streamed in a torrent most bitter and 
rueful tears. 

TJiey sat thus long— very long — and uttered not a 
word. Yet they both tried to comfort themseWei 
with the cheering intimation of that benevolent phy- 
sician, and hoped, in spite of what they saw, that the 
figure might yet arise, and that the powers of life were 
not utterly d^<^ayed. His father sat looking at faifl^ 
with his- hands clasped, and his eyes frequently raised 
to heaven. CSben would he gaee vacantly about the 
room, where every thing was clean — orderly— and 
comfortable for the sick. No disturbing sound reach* 
^d the chamber — no glaring light found its waj 
^ through the curtains that dark^ied the window. Skill 
and humanity liratched over the sick-room ; but could 
they excludig death ? Had his fiither and his wife beeft 
paying their last visit to the body forsaken by the soul, 
they could not have sat there in profounder silence, 
mor seemingly more remote from hope. But there w« 
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hope, nevertheless, and they both saw the motion of 
his breast stirring the wlilte sheet with which it wa» 
so decentljT covered^ 

The sick man now awoke, and opened his dim eyes, 
but they were fixed on vacancy, and saw nothing. His 
slumbers gradually dispersed ; and at length he seemed 
to behold the figure at his feet. '^ My good nurse, will 
you give me ^M cup f ' And at these words Margaret 
rose up, an4^>od fully before his soul. He knew 
her ip a moment, and as he closed his eyes, pronounc- 
ed her name. " Ludovic, Ludovic," said his father, 
" 1 and your own Margaret are both here — you sent 
for me, and I have come — nor would she whom once I 
thought I had for ever made your wife stay away— 
Oh ! my dear boy, let me hear your voice. Blessed 
be ^od that I have seen this day— -and that my first- 
bom, is yet alive !" 

There were meek and tender embracings — tears sh^d 
that themselves knew not of — prayers silent in their 
hearts, and uttered in single words — sighs of love and 




thy son ! And have you come, indeed, Margaret, to 
the dying bed of that miserable sinner, who brought 
you to shame and ruin !" — " There was no Shame, my 
Ludovic, with me, for God never forsook me. But 
where — ^where have you been this long long year ?-^ 
and, alas! what cruel sufferings have 'brought you to 
such a place as thih ?" — " Will you kis§ me^Mai^aret — 
once only — ^in presence of our father — ^before F am 
called away to judgment?" Margaret knelt down, and 
leant over him — and kissed his brow often and often, 
and called him by every tender nanve that love could- 
renaember, names familiar to hi» ear during those few 
months when she had lain in delusion within his sel- 
fish and deceitful bosom. Margaret dotlbted not that 
he was a dying man, and strove in all the power^ of 
sacred affection to comfort the spirit which was about 
to pass away from earth. 

" 1 am weak and faint, and cannot speak — but tell 
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me, I beseech yoo^ how jou have been ^nce that daj 
OD which I left you, in gfuilt, shame and despair F— 
Margaret, who was bow more compesed than his fa- 
ther, told him that they had both been ceagned and 

happy and that, had they known where he had 

gone, or if he were alive, that they woold have be^ 
contented with their lot. She also told him of Han- 
nah Blantyre's death, and of the wettgM of his httie 
boy, now in the Manse. All was strafe-' hamiiiat- 
ing — miserable to this gnilty man. ''Poor Hannab 
then, is dead ! — But, M&rgaret, she was false to me— 
and that may be some alleviation of my goilt"— 
" Ludovic, your wife is in her grave — ^your father 
and I saw her die — and, whatever may have been her 
sins, in this 1 believe her innocent. But, Oh I Ludo- 

. vie, what thoughts are these, that now they should be 
spoken of ! I came here to comfort and bring peace. 
I was your wife once-— but all earthly tiea are now 
as nothing— and I devoutly trust that now' you have 
a new heart'' The dying man, for such he seemed to 
be, strove to hide his &ce, but he could not — ^for hfi 
feeble arm again fell doifn motionless by his side. ^^ 
have been in Jamaica — and was wounded fighting in 
the woods against the Maroons. Sent home and dis- 
charged — for I was a private soldier as before—I 
earner- d^Mi to Edinbui^h, and found myself, 1 do not 
know how, in the Infirmary. I hope that I have re- 
pented—but Oh ! I do not feel that 1 am pardimed- 
for God does not hear my prayers! — Pray for me, 
Margaret-— pray for me, father — and then I may trust 

^in the mercy of Heaveui" 

They both knelt down by the bed-side, and his £h 
ther prayed. Hargaret held t)j^ emaciated hand is 
hers, and pressed it to JherUi^. Tiieligion had been 
for too many years estranged from *the heart of Ludo- 
vic Oswald. £ven in his happijiess he had not lived 
in obedience to her laws ; aod in his misery hers was 
a frowning face upon which be feared to look. But 
disease had tamed his soul, and opened it to that voice 
whose warnings had so long been despised. And doit 
it was his o.wn father who was praying — ^and whom 
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he had eVer loved with a holy fear. His fellow-crea- 
ture had forgiven him ; and that almost encouraged 
him to hope that he might receive forgiveness from 
his Creator. 

But now the hour was gone, and the physician came 
into the room. Familiar as he had been from his youth 
with the most melancholy shows of life and death, his 
countenance now wore, with all its sincere pity and 
compassion, almost an air of cheerfulness; and that 
expression, contrasted although it was so strongly with 
that on the other faces, yet was not without comfort to 
all their hearts. " Come, come," said he, '^ we must 
not suffer my patiei^t to take too much of this medi- 
cine, pleasant as it is. You must leave him for a few 
hours at least to himself — or to a very different nurse 
from your daughter. Sir; an old fat woman, fond of tea 
and a mountain of buttered toast, and who will sleep as 
soundly and snore as sonorously in that arm-chair 
yonder as a very trooper." So Mr. Oswald took his 
son almost cheerfully by the hand, and said, '^ Ludovic, 
my dear son, keep up your heart — our •friend here says 
you are in the fair way of recovery — and 1 do not fear 
in a fortnight to take you with me to the Manse." 
Margaret again kissed him with many tears, and whis- 
pered consoling words close to his cheek, so that a 
faint smile came across his face ; and, whcMiiM.&ther .>^^ 
and Margaret again looked towards him, as they were 
leaving the room^ he seemed to them both not nearly 
so deathlike as an hour before,- and they left him with 
hopes of his recovery so strong that they were afraid 
to feel them in their hearts, lest they might pro|re all 
faJ'^e at last. 



CHAI^TER XlViII. • ' 

The punishment of guilt had fallen heavy on Lviy 
dovic Oswald, and remorse had been his compaaion 
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mghi and day, on ship-board,* in the tnnralt of soldiers* 
qirairten, and on desperate service against savage men 
in the woods. His whole character had been broken 
np, and misery lived among its roins. .His love for 
Margaret Lyndsay had been deep and true, and he had. 
in order to possess her, madly broken oaths, and sul> 
jected her whole future life to probaUe ignominy and 
wretchedness. Even when she had lain in her inno- 
cence, bearuty, and affection, within his bosom, remorse 
had gnawed at his heart, and even she, his lovely and 
loving bride, could not, with her soft bosom, appease 
the rage of that hungry fiend. But, on the very hoar 
that his infatuated crime had been brought to light, and 
ruin stared them all Jn the face, he had been dmen 
out from the home he had profaned with the audible 
curse of God ringing in his ears, and had striven to har- 
den himself to self-destruction. But his nature recoiled 
irom that hideous act, and he sailed as a soldier to the 
West Indies. Often had he wished to wcite to his 
iather, or to Margaret, but something always tore the 
pen out of his hand, and he feared to see their ?erj 
names written down, afi^r his horrid sacrilege. His 
guilt had been most unnatural, and unexpiable ; and he 
«iw no refuge but in shipwreck, or death in battle. 

Every misery that roan can endure of mind and bo- 
dy liaid*-;|04Ki*his; and when at last he had reached 
Edinburgh, that he might know something about his 
father and Margaret before he 'died, he had fallen 
down on the street, and after being looked at by many 
hundreds ciollecting and dispersing again without med- 
dling 'With him in his squalid swoon, he had been final- 
ly carried to the Infirmary. -. He had lain for seveial 
weeks delirious or insensible. He had many womwfe 
— imperfectly cured — and the yellow-fever had de- 
. voured his strength, that had once been able to cope, 
hand to hand, with the fiercest enemy. On recover- 
ing his reason, he tried in va|n to hear something, 
however slight, of his friends at Casterton ; and at last, 
thinking that he had but few days to live, he scrawled 
a short letter, and got a person almost as poor as him- 
self to carry, it to his fairer. That me^seng^r knew 
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Ludovic Oswald by another name, and so did the me* 
dical attendants. He lay in the common fever ward- 
but that was a comfortable and quiet place compared 
with many others in which he had been, and he was 
almost reconciled to die as an unknown pauper. One 
of the physicians, however, had frequently spc^en to 
him in a way that showed he suspected Ludovic to be . 
the son of a gentleman, and, on the evening after he 
had dispatched the letter to his father, the unfortunate 
man whispered to him what had been his birth and pa- 
rentage — and what visit he hoped. In consequence of 
this, he had been removed into the room where that 
interview had taken place. 

Every thing that skill and humanity could do had 
been done to Ludovic in that hospital ; but how could 
his father, or Margaret, or their friends, bear the 
thoughts of his lying another night within its walls ? 
The weather was mild — warm*— and almost without a 
breath of air ; so in the evening the patient was laid 
in a litter, and carried, without disturbance or pain, to 
the house of Miss Wedderburne. There be was laid 
down on a bed of down, and in a room as silent as if 
he had been at Nether-Place. There his father and 
Margaret could watch by his bed-side every hour, 
with nothing to imfpede^v •nd every thing to An'ward 
the ministration of devoted affection7'''«>£i^^y foot.jg i^ 

the house touched the floors lightly as a leaf— not a 
bell was rung — and doors opened and shut unheard. 
A heavenly calm fell upon Ludovic's soul, a calm 
broken oijy by the voices of his father or his Marga- 
ret, more deeply charged with tones of love than if he 
had never sinned, and been thus miserably brought 
low by guilt? No doubt Margaret's face and frame 
both seemed changed to his eyes; but well did he 
know that his own wickedness had made that sweet 
bosom pine away, and had even mixed the auburn of 
her hair with some threads of untimely grey. But al- 
though there were many symptoms of^orrow and suffer- 
ing about his Margaret, there was not one of angeror un- 
forgivingness; her looks, motions, smiles^ tears,and wonfe 
were all loving as loving might be, and told the dy- 
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h)|^ man that her whol€ sool would go with him into 
his graye. Often did he fear to look towards his 
father's face — ^but his dim eyes turned of their own ac- 
cord to Margaret — for there was no stem— po austere- 
no upbraiding expression on her countenance — nothing 
but a pale gentle smile that quieted even his appre- 
hensions of a world to come. 

On that night — after Ludovic had fallen asleep — fais 
father and Margaret sat in the drawing-room almost 
cheerfully with Richard Wedderbume and Ids three 
•sisters. The elegance of their whole demeanour was 
now made more delightful by the, overflowing of com- 
passion, pity, and love. To Maigaret they behaved as 
they had always done, for she was one of themselves ; 
but the delicacy of their attentions to Mr. Oswald af- 
, fected, and at the same time elevated her heart more 
than all their tenderness to herself; and in that compas- 
sionate respect to the white head of the aged Richard 
Wedderbume was now conspicuous. With what pure 
-^profound — and tender gratitude did Margaret now 
look upon him who had once beeoL her lover !. And with 
what a calm and undisturbed eye did he regard her, 
now that time and reason had freed him from vain and 
misplaced passion, and left him at liberty to admire and 
love sMll — the beautiful b^ng wha had so innocently 
distracted years of ids life ! The whole conyersation, 
slightly varying in its mood, under the calm fluctua- 
tion of common feehngis, still bore i]^pon one happy yet 
melandioly subject ; despondency and fear, as often as 
they arose, sank away, beneath so many eiicouraging 
smiles and voices, and when Margaret retited to her 
hed-room, it was with a strong spirit of hope that en- 
tered into her prayers. 

It was the same room in which she had slept dur- 
ing the most undisturbed part of* her life, when 
snatched from poverty and obscure distress, she had 
been admitted into the yery bosom of the qaost en- 
lightened happiness, and made one of a family dis- 
tinguished, ip the possession of all temporal advan<> 
tages, by every Christian virtue. She felt now en- 
closed by all peaceful thoughts ; and along with sof- 
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tened remembrances of the past, came brighter hop^ 
of the future. , Within the walls of this one house werq 
"almost all she dearly loved, and they were ail laying 
in silence and sleep. She looked from her window iii- 
to the clear night,^ and those beautiful Meadows, where 
she had so often walked in joy with Frances and Har- 
riet, were all reposing in the moonlight. Over the* 
tops of the groves her heart sailed onwards to sweet ^ 
Braehead, and saw a confused vision of that her early 
habitation. The dead w^re there alive,^ and voices 
beard that had for years be^n silent in the dust. Like 
the songs of an angel swelling in ^he starry heaven^ 
were now the remembered tones of blind' Esther's 
voice, hymning beside her mother's knees. And love,- 
which as well as fear, peoples the night with phan- 
toms, brought the image of that mother close to her 
side, till she almost started to behold the visible pre*- 
sence bf one who could now be embraced but in a^ 
dream; These were Margaret's waking thoughts be-# 
fore she lay down on the once accustomed bed ; and 
they brightened into still more overwhelming bliss in 
the mysterious, incomprehensible, and incommunica- 
ble world of sleep. t 

Day after day Ludovic'& appearance was less ghast- 
ly and deathlike-^and no one now but himself had any 
doubts of his recovery. The same physician who iiad 



been so kind to him in the l^rmary attendied him 

tmit his son mi^fa 
many years, although he never could again enjoy 



still, and assured Mr. Oswald tlJat his son mi^ht live 



strong health. But that assurance was enough to satis- 
fy his father's heart, and to fill it with gratitude. Es- 
caped at last from all the troubles of the world, his 
repentant son would become fitter for heaven^ in the 
thoughtful progress of years, which he knew could 
not be very many; Nether-Place would yet be the 
abode of peace and tranquillity ; and his own Manse 
be as happy as ever, when Ludovic and Margaret 
were again husband and wife. Such were the thoughts 
that occupied the old man's reviving heart ; but he did^ 
not hint them to his son, for as yet Ludovic had no^ 
hope of life, and preparation for death makes the ds^s 
22 * 
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ot thcfm worth more who Jsave onexpectedlj received 
first reprieve and then a pardon. 
' His father and Maa^aret were nttmg one evening 
as usual in his room, and comfortiii^ him in his des- 
pondency. ^I do not wish to live-^for afler guilt 
like mine, it is impossible that eyea my father cas 
forgive me, or love his son as before. Neitkec, Mar- 
garet, can you— Oh ! never, never — love one who so 
inhumanly destroyed your peace; You pity me — ^Isee 
that — for I am one of the wretched—* but how can yoa 
ever love me any more? and without you, what 
would be this J]^? I hope that I shall die." Mr. 
Oswald knew not all that might have passed thiroagfa 
Margaret's thoughts in her widowhood. Such gtiilt as 
that of his son had struck at the holiest a£fectioBs of her 
nature, and reduced her at once to an almost h<^ess 
prostration. Had no ^ger — ^no indignation — no bit- 
ter and rankling sense of unspeakable injury pene- 
^trated her heart along with all its suffenngs, and 
hardened it against her betrayer ? Would she give 
her soul once more to that guilty and miserahle man? 
Would she again leave the calm of resignation, and 
of a )ife divorced from agitating emotions, and become 
the wife of him in whose bosom she had found deceit 
even during that bridal happiness, which, with ail 
human creatures, is held sacred and uncontaminated ? 
But all such fears i^a father's spirit were now to be 
done away, for Maifliret knelt down by the bedside 
and saI8, " My beloved Ludovic ! — ^my life was sud- 
denly and terribly darkened for your sake — ^but never 
did my love sink in all my struggles — in all my ago- 
nies. You think that vou are on youc death-bed, and 
perhaps it may be so, for we are all blind, and the de- 
crees of 6od« are unsearchable. But here am I — ^wil- 
ling to be your wife once more, even if it be but for a 
few melancholy days — here am I, with a heart fuller 
of love thati it was even on that day when your father 
pronounced his benediction over us ! If you are to 
die, let your last breath be drawn on the bosom of me 
your wife — and let my days afterwards, which then 
will not be long, be passed as your widow — so that our 
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names may be on one tombstone, and our bodies be in- 
terred side by side in hopes of a joyful resurrection !" 
Tiie pale and emaciated %ure seemed animated 
with a stronger principle of hope ; and tears, the first 
he had been able to weep, for anguish had dried them 
up, trickled down his cheeks. ^ ^' Oh ! Margaret, Mar- 
garet, was there ever love like unto this ! — Father, 
you have heard her words. Once did li, your misera- 
ble son, suffer you to bestow on us a fatal benediction. 
I am still a sinner — ^nor is true penitence in my soul, — 
remorse alone tears it to pieces — But as I am now on 
the brink of the grave, will you, father^ reunite us 6n. 
earth, that we may, by the mercy of God- and his Son, 
meet in Heaven r' Mr, Oswald- was ha{^y to hear 
such humble words, and he knew that truth was theh 
speaking within the supposed shadow of death. ^^ Yes, 
my son, I- will make Margaret Ljmdsay your wife on 
earth; and- if you obey her pure and holy heart, you 
need not diespair of seeing her in Heaven, where there 
is neither marrying nor giving in marriage — but to 
which mortal beings like us are led by the sanctity o£^ 
earthly affections." 



CHAPTER XLIX.. 

jfibi. Osw^ALD did not return ta his Manse till Maiffa* 
ret was his '^on's wife. They'^ere sad but holy nup 
tials. Yet a tinge of joy irradiated the mournful cere* 
menial. Miss Wedderbume^ Harriet, and Frances, 
laid aside their weeds for that one day, and put on 
white marriage garments. Lucy, of course, was not 
away; andMichaelGrahame himself would have come, 
if he could — but his last weakness now kept him to his 
bed. He sent them- his joyful blessing. Margaret,, 
pale, thin, and weeping, stood by the bed of her hus- 
band^ and held his hand, while his^ grey-haired father, 
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with aa imfalteriii^ yoice, oiice more joined their &ve^ | 
before Heaven. She stood there in Uie fulness ^ re- 
ligious joy, for the soul of one who deeosed himself I 
^n the verge of death was now gWen into her «are to 
prepare it by lore for earth or Heaven., for time or for 
.eternity. Now she was Ludovic's wife a^ai&«^aDd all 
her nature expanded in hope, that God weuld*^pare 
her husband, and allow him some few years to prepare 
himself for that change so awful to all thi^ are bom. 

Margaret had proinised to visit Miss Wedderbone 
before the end of autumn, and thus affiBctingly aod so- 
lemnly had her promise been fulfilled. Mr. Oswald 
and Lucy returned to the Manse ; but Ludovic was yet 
/ too ill to be removed. Hk wife w^died him night 
and day. A couch was placed by his- sick-bed, in which 
she slept, or lay awake^ alive to every si^ of pais or 
feverish anxiety. Happier far was she tlma any other 
bride in the whole world ; and the same ring was dow 
woro that she had kept, afler her marriage had been 
so miserably dissolved f the same locket was near her 
heart, coutaining Lodovic's hair, wMeh he had gives 
her. when first he wooed her in her virgin beauty 
With an angel thus dwelling for ever before his eyes, 
no wonder that' he once more desired life; while his 
wife^s virtue and piety, even in this life, had now met 
their best and dearest reward. 

Mrs. Oswald, for«o Richard, Harriet, and Fiances, 
now called her, although Miss Wedderbume used still 
that of " Margaret Lyndsay," had several visits to pay 
before she and her husband returned to Nether^Place. 
She walked down the lane, and looked, not with- 
out Jears, into the wii^kw of the small :roDm: in which 
she had <^nce been so happy ; in which her mother, 
Esther; and poor Marion had died. She went into 
jBeveral houses, to see old friends. Some of these friends 
were dead«--4ome gone elsewhere*— but others she 
found, and none that were. not happy to take hold oi 
her hand. Some vague rumours of her strange mis- 
fortunes had reached this obscure by-place. -But she 
told them that she was happy, and that her husbaod 
was recovering his health ; and they asked no furthef. 
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questions. The portion of her life that had heen past 
here couFd never he cut off from her heing, and all its 
tenderest rememhrances rose hefore her like realities. 
God had not forsaken the Orphan. * 

Brkehead had been in her dreams many thousand 
times, both during her period of perfect bliss — of ut- 
ter misery— and of imperfect or pomplete resignation. 
But never had it appeared more beautiful, in the 
dresLiQs either of bright or dim imagination, than it 
BOVF was, when again shown to her eyes just as it ex^ 
isted, with no changes but those of time working si-^ 
lently in the seasons of years, or brought over it by 
the hands of men obeying the altered circumstances of 
their condition. Margaret had walked there alone — 
without even her friend. Miss Wedderbume — and she 
had enjoyed the delight of reperusing all its characters 
the same as they were before— or at least perplexing 
her with no violent erasures. She knew the bushes 
where the linnet had fed its young ;: the broom of which 
she had formed garlands for herself and her sisters ; 
the little dells where they sat or played ; the wood into 
whose gloom they had feared to go far with their in- 
fant or girlish steps. Nor was ^e haman life that 
breathed there in any respect painfully changed. In 
the quiet ongoings of that little world, there had no^ 
doubt been stoppage and decay; bmt most of the 
hearths burned as before ; ttid tibe memory of her own v 
family was not extinct, k onest John Walker, his wifc^ 
and children, were still in their comfortable hut ; and 
•' Lord bless me — Margaret Lyndsay" — ^was a heart* 
felt salutation that came ftw^tly upon her ear. Mrs. 
Walker set a chair for her with a smiling face ; and 
when she brought out a homely refreshment, the bread 
was in a Basket which blind Esther had made. Jessie 
Walker was now a pretty lassie of fifleen ; and glad . 
and proud, too, were her patents to agree that she 
should go with Mrs. Oswald to Nether-Place, as her 
friei^d and servant. A gentle mirth was over their tea- 
drinking, not disturbed by the recollection^ of the ho- 
nest and kind hearted master of the house, who had 
taken Margaret and her mother in his cart to Glasgow^ 
wh^ Walter Lyndsay was lying on his death-be<|^ 
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Margaret . returned from Br^head with a heart 
ttrengUiened by the remembrance of her early days, 
and carried with her into the mansion of Miss Wed- 
derburne the sweet charities of humanity, which with 
her had been so long cherished and warmed by the 
fire-side of a lowly cottage. 



CHAPTER L. 



Qhcb more Nether^Place was inhabited by LudoTic 
Oswald and his wife. They arrived there quietly, and 
in the dusk of evening, and were welcomed home by 
their happy and devoted old domestic. But, in one 
single day, the news of their return spread over all the 
parish, and every heart was stirred with strong delight 
on such a restoration. It was almost like a rising from 
the dead.; and the extraordinary circumstances oi Lu- 
dovic's re-appearance lost nothing in wonder from the 
awakened imaginations of his simple neighbours. The 
very remembrance even of his tran8gresBioB9 was swal- 
lowed up in the joy of knowing that he was alive, and 
to remain among them all the rest of his days; and al- 
though his friends were deterred by many thoughtful 
feelings from crowding in upon hitn at Nether-Place, 
yet the Manse was visited eveiy hoar of the day for 
^ev^ral weeks, by young and old, congratulating their 
beloved and respected Pastor. He did not shut himsed 
up from their homely sympathies ; -but retupied their 
visits at their own houses, and was seen walkii^ about 
with Lucy every evening, with an expression of coun- 
tenance that had been long unknown, and like the Mr. 
Oswtld of former times, glad, cheerful, and communi- 
cative, and ready to receive and give salutations to 
every one he met on foot-path or high-way. Hilarit}' 
and joy ousness were observable every where, and Cas- 
terton did not seem to hold within its bounds one per- 
son despondingf or disconsolate. 
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A new life began at Nether-Place, Ludoric 0> 
wald — the braye bold sofdier — was an invalid — and 
was seen sometimes alone, but generally with his wife, 
walking slowly, and with feeble steps, over his fields, 
or towards the Manse. He was greatly broken down, 
and his wounds, never perhaps to be healed, made him 
look, at the early age of twenty-six, almost like a vete- 
ran of fifty. Margaret, too, had lost the elasticity of 
her steps, and the beautiful airy being moved now 
wth matronly gait, and wore an expression of resign- 
ed melancholy that touched even the rudest mind. 
But every one who saw her felt assured that she was 
happy— happier than ever ; and her smiles, when she 
accosted her kind neighbours, evidently came from a 
heart that calmly and deeply enjoyed the lot assigpaed 
her by Heaven. She did not foi^et one of her ac- 
quaintances, rich or poor ; her charities flowed on si- 
lently as before ; and neither her past misery, nor her 
present happiness, had extinguished one thought for- 
merly awakened by the griefs or joys* of her fellow- 
creatures. 

The beautiful Farm of Nether-Place was now in the 
hands of its proprietor. In youth he had known ru- 
ral affairs, and now, in overlooking the peaceful la- 
bours of the field, and in planning improvements over 
his small estate, that mind found rest that had so long 
been disturbed by the sins, and sorrows, and suffer- 
ings of an agitated world. The pure air inspired 
fresh health, and made the current of his blood flow 
lightly on. Month after month his appearance became 
more like long life ; and on each successive Sabbath, 
he received the congratulations . of his firiends, who 
-spoke not to deceive him, but to express their own sa- 
tisfaction in his increased alacrity and vigour. The 
colour returned faintly to Margaret's cheeks ; and one 
and all declared that she was more beautiful than ever, 
for there was something in her faded face when it 
smiled, that was felt to be suitable to her whole cha- 
racter and lot, and clothed it even to unthinking hearts 
with a peculiar and appropriate' loveliness. 

Thus montl]( after month — ^year after year — went on^ 
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and it was almost forgotten in the parish that ^oun^ 
Mr. and Mrs. Oswald had ever heen unhappy. There 
b something in a£9iction, especially if combined with 
sin or error, ^«t the mind wishes not to remember, or 
to hear recalled. And here the presence of happiness 
and of goodness obliterated all such recollections, and 
allowed no thoughts to enter within the avenue of 
Nether-Place but those of kindness and respect Lu- 
dovic had outlived all his frailties— they were like the 
withered leaves of a past* season, and'now the branches 
were again green, and ^very good affection grew be- 
neath their shelter. The past was an almost forgotten 
dream-^the present was a vifld reality. 

But within the house of Nether-Place there was a 
happiness of which those without could know little or 
nothing. For that which othecs forgot, Ludovic and 
Margaret well remembered ; and the growth of years 
could not fill up the furrows which suffering had 
ploughed into their lives. He could not, wished DOt, 
to forget that he had been a man of many sins ; and he 

* held the uncertain tenure of his life from God with a 
sacred fear. He did not deliver himself up to a wild 
enthusiasm— he did not fling himself helplessly upon 
Divine mercy, without humbly striving to feel and act 
as religion required — he did not trust in the promises 
held forth to sinners, without knowing that better 
thoughts had gained an ascendancy over those that 
had so ' long been too familiar — he did not vainly con- 
ceive that all alliance had been broken off between 
himself of other years, and himself of the present season 
— ^he still knew that hauntings from the past were 
with him still, to tempt and try — and he humbly sus- 
pected even his pemtence, lest it might be only re- 
morse for guilt, or regret of pleasure. But deeply 
convinced that his frailties clung to him still, and that 

"Xhe seeds of sin were smothered, not utterly crushed, 
in his nature, he made small pretences before man to 
superior piety, and so much the more humbly did he 
prostrate himself before God. 

There was, therefore, no loud merriment or bois- 
terous mirtb^ even on the most joyful occasions oit 
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J^I'ether-Place ; one settled spirit prevailed there, which 
nothing hut utter ohlivion of the past could destroy ; 
but that spirit was not incompatible with profound 
bappiness. In process of years, a new bliss sprung 
up in their lives. For a spn and a daughter were 
bom, and God preserved them both unharmed io 
sfhiling infancy. She who had been so dutiJTul a 
daughter — so affectionate a sister — ^and so loving -a 
wife, what a heaven was it to her to be a mother ! 
Her own little Walter and Alice, one in her arms, 
and the other playing at her feet, repaid her over 
and over again, every single day, for all the miseries 
she had ever suffered. All other kinds of ' affection, 
may become too excessive ; but that of a mother for her 
innocent children,' nature consecrates, even although 
it should overflow- the whole entire souL Margaret 
had often upbraided herself with not loving better 
little Ludovic — the son of Hannah Blantyre — who 
lived with his grand&ther, ^d cheered the old man 
with the light of a fresh dawning affection. But too 
many sad emotions had hitherto been gathered round 
his harmless head. Now she comprehended him too in 
the expansion of her maternal bosom ; and never was. 
she so satisfied of the perfect restoration of her bus 
band's character, as when she saw him absorbed in 
his children's smiles, and fondling them upon his 
Jtnees. Their innocence appealed toall his best renovat- 
ed feelings ; and he who had been once so much the 
slaye of selfish passions, and their easy prey, now lived 
in the perfect peace of those affections which carry a 
man out of himself, and attach him by mysterious 
links finely spun, but strong as adamant^ to the beauty 
of innocence. 

Sailors do not live always upon the seas. And now 
Laurence Lyndsay came to Nether-Place a Lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy.. He and sweet JLucy Oswald had 
not forgotten each, other, although no promise had 
been made, nor even love avowed. But they had been 
true to each other, without any such declaration ; aind 
and on the day that Margaret^s boy completed his fifth 
year, they were married. The sailor liad a ccanfort* 
23 
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Me htdependence ; and fthfaoagli be &kA iiot lMak of 
'qliMftlttg !xi8 profession, he thought natoniily, wai Mt 
unwisely, fh^ the fnMre n^ght tsdce care ^ i^lf, aod 
Hbat Ihe and Lucy, in ^e sinaH cottage t>f MHI-No^k, 
ttig^t be happy for a few months, ifiOiout i^mcnnher- 
fcig^ the «ound of fhe sea. ^ 

T^e happmess which Margaret newenjbywi w?A 
lier husband was not, ttiey both towew, to last for- 
evfer, nor even for many years. His heaflth ftcrrer had 
been, never conld-be, restored. He himself iiad many 
Ihthnations incommnnicable to othets of epproachiBg 
dissolation -, and be took Itis departure from ^m 
world -so qnietly, and wfth so ^ttie pnn, ikM Mar- 
garet, who w^as sitting by his bed, and not immediate- 
ly fearing the event, knew not the nfintrte when he 
breathed his last. She had heen reading to *him from 
the Bible which had been given to her l^ Michael 
^rahame ; and, paosing to speak about a passage, she 
looked towards him, ^nd saw that his -spirit had gone. 
as she homibly trusted, to Hearen; 'His faster had 
been for some time prepared to expect his death ; and 
the old man was perfectly resigned to lose ^ia sod. 
It wtES over his sins and his frailties that he had wept 
most bitterly in other years ; but his son had become | 
a new man ; and, as he died in the faith, his old father, i 
without great anguish, stood by the grare and saw his , 
Ludovic buried. Over a braver man the voHeyiDg I 
'musketry had never sounded a requietn ; but the death | 
he had often sought on the field of battle had come i 
at last like a shadow over him on a peaceful bed, and J 
Ludovic Oswald was interred, after all his -wanderings, J 
in the burial-ground of his native parish. 

H^piness did not forsake Margaret, now tiiat she 
was a widow. The time once was, that she would 
have wept in inconsolable anguish over the grave of 
her Ludovic. But time and change had fitted him for 
Heaven, while gradual and unpaihful decay had 
h).osened the bands of this mortal life. Therefore she 
livied on, undisturbed, calm, even glad, with her beau- 
tiful children. She did not load herself with widow's 
weeds J but all her life wore simple and miostentatioos 
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mourning, which showed, that with the hope of meet- 
ing her husband ia Heaven was united the memoiy 
Qf the years past with hitti on earth. Her daughter 
Alice was now a sweet, gentle, thoughtful girl of 
twelve years — reminding Margaret, by her placid face, 
meek eyes, and composed manner, of her own sainted % 
Mother. Walter, two years older, was all that her heart 
could wish. Sedate^ studious, and fond of home, he 
excited no fears in her bosom lest he should ever 
leave her far, or seek his fortune in foreign countries. 
The gentle boy sought the society of his grandfather, 
and thought no life like that of a clergyman. Mr. Os- 
wald scarcely showed giveater symptoms of old age than 
he had done many years ago, and educated Walter en- 
tirely himself for College. ^^ little Ludovic,'' as he 
had always been .called, had turned out a fine, spirit- 
ed, adventurous lad, and by the kind offices of Mr. 
Wedderbume, was sent out a cadet to India — full of 
hope and joy. Miss Wedderbume and her sisters, 
who now bore other names, in their own happiness^ 
gave every delightful proof of an unfading friends 
ship. All wasp^ce-^t the Manse — the Miil-Nook — 
and Nether^Place ; and Margaret, who had so piously 
fulfilled her duties to h^r parents, became in turn the 
object of tenderest affection to her children. Their vir- 
tue and piety was her reward from the God who had 
proved her in afiOiction, and who now shed the light 
of his holiest comfort on her head, which, though 
not old, was yet waxing grey, and seemed, in its serene 
and solemn beauty, not to be destined lor a long Ufet 
here, but an eternity of bliss hereafter. 

When 80o;i or late they reach that coast^ 

O'er life's rough ocean driven, 
May they'^rejoice, no wanderer lost,. 

A family in Heaven. 
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